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Pressing on: Paul Flather 
looks at the history and 
ftiture prospects of one of 
Britain's most prestiff ious 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Vhich has been in continuous 
operation for 400 years (page 
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SOCIETY and the need for a 
new synthesizing figure (page 
12 } 

PRISONER REFORM still 
sun®*® the stigma applied to 
it by Victorians like Dickens 
and Carlyle. W. J. Forsythe 
reexamines the reformers’ 
methods and motives and 
asks what lessons they hold 
fin* today's penal system (page 
18) 

THOMAS HOBRFS’q 

’ wats a more or less 
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Mark Kishlansky reviews a 
new edition, in English and 
Latin, of Hobbes's De Give 
(page 17) 

The Renaissance 
demonstrated that usefulness 
and beauty were not 

incompatible. 

INDUSTRIAL DE SIGN is 
iww just as much about 
aesthetics as technics. Joseph 
Black reviews a collection of 
essays on design in 
engineering; followed by 
three more pages of 
engineering book reviews 
(page 22) 
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The present borderland between 
spring and summer is also the rather 
. brief season for trade union confer- 
ences in higher education. The Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers held its 
biannual council meeleing in Man- 
chester last week (page 7). The Asso- 
ciation of Polytechnic Teachers met 
this week in London. The main 
polytechnic and college leacheis uni- 
on, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
education, holds its annual conference 
in Birmingham this weekend. 


The New Realism 


her, but no one in the AUTor Natfhc 
leadership seriously imagines ihnt the 
present dispute will not have been 
settled long before September. Nor do 
they imagine that there Is much more 
money to be squeezed out of universi- 
ties or local authorities. A few more 
weeks, some symbolic demonstra- 
tions, an extra fraction percentage 
point - that is the almost inevitable 
trajectory of the present pay dispute. 

The two main higher education 
unions are also committed to the new 
realism because they either arc 


in isirmingnam this weekend “""I™ rfre aiso committed to the new 

Trade unions are supposed to be ^ eit | lcr are or 

experiencing something railed the new fafije Natfh?ha? f . hC P ° liqr makin 8 
realism . which can best be summed ud ? ■ representatives on 

as learning to live with Mrs Thatcher ^ *j a .^ ona I Advisory Body and most 
rather than nntpnHiox •!>■« 'mportant acronymic bodies in 

non-university higher education; in 
turthcr education, through the TUC 
the association is closely involved in 
the work of the Manpower Services 
Lommission. Such participation is to 
the advantage of both Natfhe and the 
system. Not 'nniv « ik. r.--, 


■**»- **■»! mis inmcncr 
rather than pretending that she Isn’t 
there. TJe new realism is an ambi- 
guous phenomenon however. It has 
mainly been interpreted in terms of the 
Trades Union Congress attempting to 
engage in a constructive dialogue with 
the Government. This is regarded by 
some active trade unionists as betrayal 
because it inevitably implies accept- 
ance For the moment, of the political 
™ le & al framework established since 
iy/v. But the new realism could also 
be interpreted in terms of Arthur 
ScargilJ-slyic militancy, because some . ™ AUT in contrast has always 
might argue that uncompromising p 6 ™ more of an oulsider. It has been 
struggle with the present Government * ar S®|y excluded from university policy 
s the only ’realistic” policy for the ^ lhe inwardness of the University 
trade union movement to follow. V ran,s Committee nnd the confiden- 

The AUT and Natihe, apart from SSSLi!? d . °f the vice 

any symbolic solidarity that ^av be rcl, " lonshl P with the Gov- 

offered to the miners in the moment E. : mu,ual «■- 

of their conferences, are almost bound Sii^n 8 ? ° f th ^ A UT and the univer- 
to sunnort tH P ° ou ? a sit ics. But even here, although there is 

no Drosnert nf th* Airr u_: " . 


that keeps to the rules but no fifth 
estate at all. 

Certainly the behaviour of the Gov- 
ernment in higher and ftirlhcr educa- 
tion is consistent with that interpreta- 
tion. The February White Paper Train- 
ing for Jobs by seeking the exaggerated 
expansion of the MSC’s empire seems 
likely to upset the delicate balance on 
which the MSC experiment has been 
successfully built. The growing lack of 
sensitivity towards Nutfhc’s participa- 
tion in the NAB and lhe establish men! 
of an appointed accreditation council 
tor teacher education also suggest an 
alarming impatience with any arrange- 
ment that formally respects the parti- 
cipation of trade unions of policy 
making. The new plan to rob universi- 
ty teachers of tenure is another exam- 
ple of this escalating intolerance. 
Today too many people have been 
ided to accept the naive view 



L 

'T 1 >* nv ? »■* nkm. ** 
A little bit of ush . Thank 
much Well now. I’m som fe 
one thing and anotheVtfJJJS 
possible to fit this little ocwS, 2 
morning coffee break NiSJES 
I m sure that it’s none the l«S 
meant for that. m 

Hear, hear. 

So, without more ado, Profess® L» 
ping Gordon, on behalf of sll £ 
members of the department of co® 
munication and media studies- id 


-"-e- uw.ti naiiuc anu me 

system. Not only is the association 
forced to adopt a more sophisticated 
view of its long-term interests but 
po icy making is an open process that is 
not entirely dominated by the mana- 
gerial perspective. 


to support the new realism in its 
moderate form. Like all teacher trade 
unions they have little industrial mus- 
cle; with an U-weck strike by the 
National Union of Mincworkers fail- 
ing to move the Government even the 
widespread disruption being planned 
by the school teachers is unlikely to 
have an industrial as opposed to a 
political effect. 

Natfhe is now following closely in 

Ai e iT 0 - 0l f ,cp - of ! l,e ,euc **crs and the 
‘ 5 ! W«8 along behind, it is the 
only feasible strategy for both. To 

[33? ? rfer 5 wlie P »•* «nnw is still 
* ?l*5 d WDuld makc no sense, 
out with the summer term half wav 

i nd n p effective plans laid for 
°» acl ( and considerable 
doubt about the willingness of uni- 

PP^tochnlc teachers to 
lake such action) any campaign in 

luSe°mn^ t P h rCSent P .!* claim s*c«n be 
little more than symbolic. Mr Scanrill 

™^ prCpa ^/° kce P his members 
on strike until November or Decem- 


— — . nere, aunougn there s 

no prospect of the AUT being granted 

k m se ? ts of '"Otience possessed 

^tfbe, there are signs of a less 
formal incorporation of the association 
of university policy. 
The UGC is now committed to a more . 
SR, and Participatory course, while 
the vice chnneellors and the AUT have 
increasingly convergent views of issues 
such as student members. 

nJ ,hc ncw realism is that 

the present Government regards it ns 

S?n m bv Ch ,K th , nn a nbdicn- 
tion by the trade unions of their 

E- S 1 to . speciBl influcrc c, 

while the trade unions regard it as the 
S3* ° f “ res ' 0rcd dialogue between 
L 0 ??? 1 . •»/ organized 

Th^‘J i°u ftcn 11 seems chat Mrs 
Thatcher and her ministers seek not a 

-TrS?H^ ip . wUh ,he trfldc union* 

pr ,°ZL dcd tflc , httcr will accept the 
!h!t h fra T VOrk and political realities 
ff iViS* esla hHshed since 1979- 

SSLte UHlhterai submission. What 
they have in mind is not a fifth estate 


persuaded to accept „„ 1VC VICW 
that the representation of special in- 
terests, especially trade unions, on 
policy making bodies is somehow 
wrong. This view is naive for two 
reasons. First, it rests on the assump- 
tion that some views ore disinterested 
and so legitimate while others arc 
biased nnd therefore illegitimate; the 
truth of course is that we all have 
special Interests to promote. Second, it 
ignores the need to engage consent, to 
ou id up broad support for proposed 
policy and excludes entirely the possi- 
bility that the outcome might be a 
better policy; trade union participa- 
tion, especially in education where it 
lias been mixed up with professional 
representation, has often been crucial 

policy 808 '" 8 consenl and Improving 

So the new realism is about much 
more than pay. It is about how trade 
unions can be involved in the process 
ofcunslruetive change. Of course it is 
possible that both the AUTnnd Naifhe ' 
may he pushed to the margin and 
become irresponsibly oppositional, 
lhe events of the past five years have 
jostled them down thin rood. But the 
bulk of their members, and perhaps of 
all trade unionists, recognizes that 
whatever lhe present provocation this 
ctiltie sac must he avoided. That so fur 
is the extent nf the new realism. Rather 
than fostering utnvislic anti-trade uni- 
onism the Government should demon- 
“Wod will by living to reopen 
the blocked dialogue. That alone out 
translate the present pious hope into 

• fhi ,d J *?- d h ®P. cfuI practice. It is not in 
the national interest to face modern 
trade unions with a black and white 
choice between anachronistic adven- 
turism and impotent subservience 
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members, that is, except Doctor % 
cemuller who is unfortunately /new 
mumcado because of what 1 node- 
stand arc freak weather conditions# 
Southern Tuscany, and Mr Oden 
who hus asked me to express la 
minority view that the profewria 
represents the unacceptable fated 
academic hierarchy andthal thecoto 
lion for your leaving present shoull 
have been donated to lhe miners-® 
behalf of nil ihe rest of us may \vA 
you a very happy and very long-w* 
retirement. 

Thank you, Doctor Wernfti. 
indeed. Early retirement. Two ir 
lativdy small words, but nerertheka 
two words which call to mind. 

Not too long, Lapping. We’ve 
seminars. 

Yes Indeed. Well, this Is as younj, 
certainly a very special day for me, i 
day on which I must first Ihankallq 
colleagues for their support ad 
friendliness over the yean. I shall d 
course, miss you all, and it wobH 
perhaps be Invidious to pick «I 
individuals for special mention. Bd 
nevertheless, may I say a spedd 
word of thanks to some of At 
backroom people who have oflu 
helped to sustain me over the years 
with the occasional cheery ware or 
nod of encouragement - people lib 
good old Pat from estates and hi# 
Ing, always on hand with a witty « 
compassionate observation. Am 
wise old Bcmic from gardening i« 
maintenance - how nice lo see IM 
seeds he planted a couple of yean ago 
bloomlno so vinormislv - and dirt 


betww ? “fence and the 
public grow more fraught as advances 

nhS arCh make P“Pfc outside the 
y UnMS /- Professor James 
Watson , one of the founders of 

^ll Bfi r hfk etlCS ■ k0{ J Ws this t f ui,c 
j sun P ,c message for 

concerned scientists: keep quiet. 

Ten years ago Watson signed a 


, — i — 

Science and the people 

science and the nrinnixlofl ,k. .... 

examine its chosen problem in this 

ught. The Braun s termc nf 


^ncipled, the other disingenuous. 
SS" 8 .™* seems based on a 
misguided wish to return to a simpler 
lime when scientists were given the 
money and left to get on with research. 
S® the two years or so when 

me debate over recombinant DNA 

wMted was mosl healed as sira P 1 y 

I .^ u L. Rose ma y risk dar 
laudable. stand in. the heat 


Paw piumtu 4V VUUJ/ik W1 

blooming so vigorously - and dire 
one say it, so profitably - this reft 
And then young Scollle who ^ 
shared the large olHcc next to mw 
all the time I’ve been here and top 
all of us amply provided ffHb uu> fr ' 
floor central heating. And, of nwi* 
there was also Matron, dear w 
Tessa . . . 

Do get a move on. Lapping. 

Bimuucs iu science and scien- I Quite so. ButlmustlakeamooHd^ 

tists as well as public understanding of mention Uie gifts which you 
scientific principles and scientific facts. | quite literally showered, upon m«j * 
The Royal Sodeiv amim ck n ,u big thank you first of aD to 


l 


include attitudes to science and sden 


techniques of rcwpilinant bNA S, Th™ ;?T” a L n ““ "Pt of debate. 

vivjsectlomst.and advocates of some 
alternative medical ihcisnilec ‘ Mnn 

aftCERN. PementS . in particle physics 


^'^^^Aee’flbou^blcwinH^the 

:;^& f r .te\ u s ?" m e& 8 

of 


f vu’ a .^ 0 ; eKar . S f cven , Rose. .' 
s P° 3iH °n.which he su 


2, '" lor people to become 

°PPg sed , to some facets of re- 
search as they learn more about them. 

andfcSff 11 impl * !llat scientlsls 
J “mmunicate research 

IhSI?h effe ? vc y J° thc P ub,ic lhe y will 

Sm K r rk ev ® n harder *> win 

SlriS experiments in con- 
A ” d Jake the 

. . «'Ana niiiM - _rf' . .--i«-tiw8WIUS . IMIAaiii '* 

debate 

assesi. ' T J ■ roacupn. . ■ 1 enectfveJy , There 

i* responses. Wat- •sdlniliite? 8a f®8uar(| mu« he for- shoulrf 1 ^ 8°° d rea S°ns why they 


Against 

; waicn ne sujEoested 

■ 2E9* -Ssjas '^hipg to.% cs - 

Pens,. ProfeMoj - Rose argued that 

A* to? 


Centre and Doctor RoIIsmUj wf 
Ihelr thoughtful and approprWeg.. 
of a phial or New Blood. Thai njfj 
leaves absent friends. And M** 
must pick out just two. 

Lapping! ft's time lo go. ' - X 
For although they have nrt 
acted with what one . 


must pick out just two. 

to go. 
have 

/hat one 

Intelligence, or impurtiailtyi 
sight, or even commonsensei ** 
Anally, In conclusion, ask you|P^5 
vruir C ups to the present 

to the UGC. Where would I ^ 


your 

and to tu«r ww. »*“ 

been .without them? 
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Nuclear 
role for 
colleges 

London University colleges will be 
requisitioned for use as community 
care centres in the event of nuclear 
war, according to confidential war 
emergency plans. 

The plans, drawn up by the Greater 
London Council and the London 
boroughs, detail which premises and 
equipment will be taken over, and the 
line of command for ensuring order. 

None of thc colleges has been con- 
sulted in the drawing up of the plans, 
and London University wns only noti- 
fied when the National Union of Public 
Employees drew it to their attention 
last year. The plans sny that “parts of 
the contents ... are restricted and 
must not be disclosed to any unautho- 
rized person.” 

Chelsea’s Marjohn College would 
be a wartime sector headquarters. 
Chelsea School of Art, Queen Eli- 
zabeth College and Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege would ail be community care 
centres, along with numerous schools 
end hotels such as the Kensington 
Hilton and the London Tara hotel, and 
also thc Commonwealth Institute. 

The centres would provide refug 
for people caught in the open at tb 


,e 
e 

thne of a pre^attack warning, and 


would provide information on radioac- 
tivity levels, and casualties. Thc nliins 
assume that people have been advised 
to lay in stocks or food and water for 14 


days. 

Goldsmiths' College, which was also 
alerted by NUPE of thc proposals, 
wrote to the GLC asking for a copy of 
me war plans. Safety officer Mr Mick 
Booker said “We never received u 
reply. It came up again at another 
meeting, but there was not any urgen- 
cy expressed and it was dropped. 

—Pf Charles Phelps, principal of 
u l j? C ollege, said this was the first 
of had heard of it but it did not surprise 
nim. It was to be expected that large 
wildings would be requisitioned in 
wav. If there was such a war. 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 


5«retary of the Association of Uni- 
v cmty Teachers said: "We are sur- 
jjjisod that these plans have been 
Discussed m such great detail without 
aoy previous consultation with the 
universities or their staff. There must 
« extreme doubt on what protection 
be universities could afford in thc 
event, of a nuclear attack." 
lini« ^ aac Taylor, for the National 
JPJ* Students said: "It sounds 
tftnn u Zarr ?’ ■f hav ® n °t heard any- 
/^ about it all. The fact there is no 
niiirt,t flli0n or public knowledge ab- 
sfnnJtk' usage °( suph buildings is 
wmething we would be concerned 


versi 





‘Low-paid’ offer may be dropped 


by David Jobbins 

A gesture towards low-paid college lecturers is on the 
point of being withdrawn by local authority em- 
ployers who next week decide . on their formal 
response to reject emphatically a 4.S per cent pay 
offer. There are known to Be divisions on the 
management panel over how much, if any, of the 
offer should remain on the table. 

But the £330 for lecturers stuck at the top point of 
the Lecturer 1 scale is one element which could be 


erased if hawks on the panel set their way in advance 
the requisitioned Burnham meeting which is 
provisionally fixed for next Friday. 

The employers, who were opposed to the unions’ 
claim for automatic transfer from the LI to the 
Lecturer 2 scale , only agreed to include it in the offer 
to secure a swift settlement ahead of the school- 
teachers. 

They had hoped to isolate thc schoolteachers, but 
as that strategy has failed because the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education rejected the package, they see little point 
in retaining it. 

The £330 for about 12,000 Lis brought the value of 
the 4 per cent offer up to 4.S per cent and wns one of 
the reasons negotiators initially recommended 


acceptance. 

Natfhe general secretary Mr Peter Dawson 
warned this week: “If in thc course ur negotiations an 
offer which was properly brought back to Ihe 
membership were to be withdrawn, it would massive- 
ly increase the anger of the members which has 
already manifested itself in the rejection of the 
proposed agreement.” 

Ine employers will now have to decide whether to 
risk escalating the already inevitable dispute which 
will occur when they tell thc unions they are unable 
to improve on the offer. 

If negotiations do break down, Natfhe’s 800 
branches are to vote on industrial action, beginning 
with a one day strike on June 2 1 . Other sanctions are 
bans on voluntary duties and overtime. 

Natfhe members were being told this week that 
they should not assume it would be a short battle and 
that plans were being laid for industrial action in the 
autumn term. 

Arbitration is unlikely to be accepted by the 
lecturers even if it forms part of the peace formula in 
the schools. Natfhe leaders regard it as unhelpful, 
particularly over the question of the L1/L2 transfer. 

The rival Association of Polytechnic Teachers, 
who opposed the provisional settlement because it 


was tipped against staff in advanced further educa- 
tion. has said it will not contemplate industrial action 
until & request for arbitration had been refused by the 
employers. 

Many universities were hit yesterday by industrial 
action by campus unions over pay. Sheffield Univer- 
sities was expected to be closed and a number of 
Scottish universities were also reported lobe taking a 
firm line. Thc unions have said their action is not 
intended to hit examinations and asked for these to 
be rescheduled if necessary. 

Union leaders expect improved offers in the near 
future although only a date for committee A, thc 
academics' negotiating machinery has so far been 
fixed - for June 12. 

Although thc formal offer to academics remains at 
3 per cent, they have rejected a package of 4.2 per 
cent across the board and £230 to the top point of the 
lecturer scale. 

The employers were especially disappointed by 
the rejection of the package offered to manual 
workers of £3.40 on all grades and a number of other 
concessions which they felt showed they were 
prepared to treat them as a special case. 

Other groups have indicated they are prepared to 
see the manual workers treated as a special cose. 



Singing in the rain: The choir of Bath College of Higher Education needed their umbrellas to give their 
traditional performance of madrigals In the Royal Crescent to mark the opening of the Bath Festival. 


DES bids to extend 
new blood scheme 


by NgaioCrequer 
and John O’Leary 
The universities’ "new blood" scheme 
will be extended by at least a year if 
bids by the Department of Education 
and Science are accepted in the coming 
round of public spending negotiations. 

The DES has asked the Treasury for 
funds to continue the scheme at appro- 
ximately its present level in 1985®. It 
was introduced initially for three 
yeora, ending in 1984/85, but the 
Advisory -Board for the Research 
Councils told ministers when the 
scheme was first proposed that it 
would be needed for a decide. 

Thc University Grants Committee 
put in a bid last year for a fourth year. 

The committee has also been dismis- 
sing the scheme or what should replace 
It, as it formulates its submission to Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Statefor 
Education and Science, on the great 

sities, without saying which tfisapunes 
should be covered: . . ■: 

This would meet one serious objec- 
tion by universities to the current 

. . . -/ i ■ i - i«.nirt|infn arf ton 


It would not meet the other main 
complaint, that university autonomyis 
undermined by the scheme. But DES 
has made it clear lo the UGC that 
money without strings is a non-starter. 

The problem of the promotion 
blockage, thc age Imbalance of staff 
and the drying-up of early retirements 
will air be discussed , in the UGC 
submission. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary 
for higher education, said in a recent 
' interview with The THES that he 
would like the new blood scheme to 
continue. It was a reliable and attrac- 
tive use of resources, he said, and he 
did not envisage changes in the rules 
under which the scheme had operated. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC referred to some of 
the problems when he addressed the 
Higher Education Foundation 

He. said the logic of insisting that no 
more than 40 per cent of staff should be 
senior lecturer, or above was less 
logical in the days of cash limits. 

It was essential to ensure vacancies 

for the best PhDs, and get die brightest 

people doing research. He quoted an 
example -in Manchester where in a 
large science facility there would only 
be Bve vacancies by retirement be- 
tween now and 1989- . . 

The UGC has asked everyone wbo : 
replied to its “28 questions” if they 
. I would tie willing for their response to 
■ i bbmh'de pbblidy available. ' 1 '• ' 


Survey shows 
intolerance 

by Paul Flather 

One In two people believe homosex- 
uals should be barred from teaching 
in colleges and universities, and most 
believe revolutionary and rads! “ex- 
tremists” should also be barred from 
higher education teaching.- 

The findings come in a survey of 
British social attitudes carried out by 
the Independent academic Institute, 
Social and Community Planning Re- 
search, published this week as the 
first of what is hoped will become a 
permanent annual study for 
academic use. 

The survey found 37 per cent in 
favour of allowing revolutionaries 
who wanted to overthrow the British 
government to leach in colleges, but 
41 per cent were willing to tolerate 
racists, lecturers. 

Even so, 44 per cent believe the 
opportunities to go on (o higher 
education should be Increased, 49 per 
cent back the status quo, and just 5 
per cept want them reduced. 

Overall the survey showed a low 
rating for higher education, with Just 
one opt of ten wanting fextra educa- 
tion spending going oti college ^nd 
university students, ,whllp most 
. wanted to boost spending. on the kas 
able children, and -on secondary 
schooling. . ; V‘ - 
! i -iFubllcfdttitUdes^'page 1I : 


Portsmouth 
threatens to 
go it alone 

by Knren Gold 

Portsmouth Polytechnic is threatening 
to petition the Privy Council for us 
own Royal Charter if it is not released 
from most Council for National' 
Academic Awards controls. 

. A CNAA team which visited thc 
polytechnic this week for its quin quen- 
nlnl review, was told that Portsmouth 
would not accept a partnership in 
validation model which retained as 
much CNAA involvement as the New- 
castle Polytechnic scheme. 

“The traditional approach for an 
institution to gain responsibility for its 
awn awards would be to petition the 
Privy Council, and the polytechnic 
would not wish to exclude this possibil- 
ity from its considerations", said a 
submission to the CNAA. 

Given Portsmouth’s academic re- 
cord "such an aspiration could hardly 
be thought implausible", it started. 

Portsmouth will now put detailed 
proposals for delegated authority to 
the CNAA. Its four ideas for discus- 
sion during the visit included the 
ily technic should 
erate 
^ee 

results . . . without further reference 
to CNAA”. 

That power would be subject to a 
framework outlined in Ihe other three 
propositions, which give the CNAA 
power to agree the polytechnic's proc- 
edures for overseeing and validating 
courses, entitlement to receive exter- 
nal examiners reports and monitor 
external examining, and undertake an 
institutional review after five years to 
evaluate the experience. 

The submission criticizes the coun- 
cil's failure to give substance to the 
idea of partnership, and says that 
internal validation will never work at 
its best when everyone knows real 

E ower is held externally. The CNAA's 
ivolvement with the National Advis- 
ory Body also changes its relationship 
with institutions, h says. 

The CNAA chief officer Dr Edwin 
Kerr said that thc council might offer 
Portsmouth a much looser arrange- 
ment than its present one after the 
quinquennial visit. Applications to the 
Privy Council were entirely for institu- 
tions tp consider, but they would 
involve central and local government 
as well, he taid.. 

At Newcastle courses are validated 
by the polytechnic and CNAA side by. 
side instead of in succession. It began, 
as a twp-year experiment but this year : 
became permanent fpj; practically; all- 


sion uurinK me visu inciuucu 

statement that “the polytechnic she 
have the power to validate andopei 
courses and then determine aes 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 



Why a poly admission scheme is needed 

Sir, -As you have published hnen u . 


Sir, - As you have published {THES. 
May 18) excerpts from a Idler which 
pr John Bcishon addressed to mu, I 
hope you will find space for the 
following extract from my reply. 

*1 an 2 sure you will realize that all 
polytechnics are anxious to preserve 
their non-degree provision and to deal 
fairly wilh applicants for non-degree 
courses. This is why the standard 
applications Form is being retained and 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics will take . . . positive 
steps ... to ensure that the image of 
the polytechnics does not become 
confused as a result of the establish- 
ment of the polytechnics' central 
admissions scheme (PL AS)." 

Over the years, the CDP has de- 
bated several times the possibility of 
establishing a central admissions sys- 

to the 


keen rejected precisely because the 
CDP is mindful of the distinctive role 
of polytechnics. While the difficulty of 
devising a cost-effective comprehen- 
sive central admissions system which 
covered ail polytechnic courses was 
recognized, to accept less, it was 
argued, could be taken as an indication 
that the CDP preferred some types of 
courses to others. The danger of 
misinterpretation appeared to out- 
weigh the advantages of operating a 
more limited admissions system. 

The sheer logistics of the admissions 
business have changed dramatically. 
At the last survey some four years ago, 
oyer 300,000 applications were re- 
ceived each year from over 100,000 
applicants for about 30,000 full-time 
and sandwich degree course places in 
the polytechnics, excluding courses in 
teacher education and art and design 
which have their own central admis- 


sions systems. While more up-to-date 
figures are not available, there is little 
doubt that the last three years have 
seen a considerable rise in the number 
of applications for admissions to 
polytechnic degree courses. The case 
for PCAS is now overhclming, even 
though in the first instance, it can only 
handle applications for full-time and 
sandwich degree courses. The CDP’s 
commitment to non-degree courses 
has not changed, but because of the 
practicajiiy or handling degree course 
applications, the committee has 
agreed that PCAS be brought into 
operation as soon as possible, PCAS 
procedures are now being established 
and _ applications from candidates 
wishing to commence full-time and 
sandwich decree courses in the autumn 


lion will be released progressively in 
the next few months. For the present, 1 
hope it will be recognized that PCAS is 
not a taction] device intended to influ- 
ence the evolution of public sector 
higher education. Were things other- 
wise, the initiative which the CDP has 
taken in establishing PCAS would 
presumably not have been welcomed, 
as it has, by the Depnrtmcnt of 
Education and Science, the Nntional 
Advisory Body and the Council for 
Local Education Authorities. PCAS is 
an instrument of institutional manage- 
ment designed to help the poly- 
technics, students and careers and 
schools advisers in the complex matter 
of admissions. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. D. LAW, Chairman, 


Academic v, 
vocational 

CSv 'n .a . 



Phil Woolas: question of free speech. 


Woolas thinking 

Sir, - When I first read PhD Woolas’s 
column (WES, May 18) I though [ 
had picked up Private Eye by mis- 
take. But F suppose he does mean it. 
The answer to the question he poses Is 
simple. In a free country, black 
students do have to put up with such 
“incitements” as sharing a classroom 
with a member or the Notional Front. 
Just as I would have to put up with 
the presence In my classroom or 
students like Mr Woolas who don't 
believe in freedom of speech. 

Yours sincerely, 

TOM MACIGE, 

148 Fergus Drive 
Glasgow. 

Joint venture 

(thf? that I read 

(THES, April 13) about the rela- 
tionships - or lack of relationships - 
between education and industry. Mor- 
psKautoan's article highlighted "a 
lack of collaboration", “a lack of will to 
work with the other side” and "a 
considerable divergence in pereep- 
tjoq : may I respectfully suggest that 
the experience In Merseyside does not 
reflect the situation portrayed 
For many years student and staff 
members of the department of 

"W* flnd at Liverpool 

Polytechnic have benefited from the 
EH* ! nc ? cooperation of prapti- 
{{ggg. including those employed In •’ 


All courses In the polytechnic W 
moderation , by 


subject > to it 
boards of stu 


ilar. 

: ---t-. -■ -.—dies; membership In 
many instances includes representa- 
tives of Industry and/or th? profes- 
sions. In addition my academic col- 
leagues and I regularly meet six repre- 
sentatives of t^e professions on a 

Ef c L re y icWan , d , a wWy coinWifec 1 • 
in order- to consider cpurreprpvlsipn . 
the interrelatiomhlp of educaflcui and- 
training; Practitioners, f — -• 
employed by! ' Industry 
teaching progrttarAes a 

“ ,hd i™tW the goodwill, 
Which is very much in evidence, ' : 
A recent venture has 1 been the 
creation of a financial executive re- 
search group which it is helped irilh 
undertake relevant research'-- ’ * " 
asis. 


s i ir > - The article by Craig Charney on 
Jbe £co/c Rationale d' Administration 
L ix ■* Ma y ^ the earlier one 
by David Morrell on the grandes dcoles 
in general (March 16), provide wel- 
come insights on recent developments 
in French higher education. 

British universities and individual 
academic departments within universi- 
ties, have many links with institutions 
of higher education in the rest of 
Europe, though perhaps not as many 
as good Europeans on both sides of the 
Channel might hope. It is difficult and 
time consuming, nevertheless, for the 
non-specialist in the UK, and especial- 
ly perhaps for British administrators, 
to keep in touch with what is happen- 
ing in other parts of Europe, although 
about half a dozen British universities, 
and a similar number of polytechnics 
have for some 15 years been fully- 
participating members of the Orga- 
nization For Economic Cooperation 
and Development programme on insti- 
tutional management m higher educa- 
tion, which organizes workshops, 
seminars, and conferences, and pub- 
lishes a journal. In support of its 
objectives of encouraging research and 
tne exchange of information among 
member institutions. 

. May [ draw attention to a further 
initiative in international cooperation 


Sir, - 1 write on behalf of the regional 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education to express our asto- 
nishment at your publishing (THES, 
May II) the names of three teacher 
training institutions which did not 
appear on the list of those whose 
viability was to be scrutinized by the 
National Advisory Body. 

As many readers will appreciate, 
Natfhe, though apprised of the list 
from the time it was even greater than 
15 In number, maintained the strictest 
discretion so as not to prejudice the 
standing of such colleges as might be 
™»wd ftw" list before it was 
published. 

It seems to us, therefore, to be 
wholly deplorable that you should 
quite gratuitously have named three 
/colleges who were bo removed. And 
JffiLl ad O ibat your initiative has 

™lSiK^ dataa8i,lg : ,0 ‘[ le » a 

Vnnrt'UihA.ll..., '! 


launched in 1982 by the Catholic- 
University of Louvain. Belgium, with 
its observatory on university manage- 
ment, designed to provide those in- 
volved in management in higher 
education with comparative informa- 
tion on trends in management in the 
participating institutions and coun- 
ties, both at the institutional level and 
at the level of ministerial or govern- 
ment policy. The observatory has over 
the past two years developed a net- 
work of correspondents in some 20 
countries, mainly in Europe but also 

Nnrth Amanan rmJ a 


North America and Africa. 

In support of its objective of viewing 
management at both institutional and 
national levels, the observatory tries to 
establish links both with individual 
institutions and with the appropriate 
regional or national bodies. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, the 
universities of Edinburgh and Shef- 
field, and Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
act as corresponding institutions, while 
tte C° mi V ittee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals maintains a watching 
oner and contributes information rc- 
ferrring to the university system as a 
whole. The third issue of an informa- 
hve and lively bulletin, Synobs (pub- 
lished in English and French) has 
recently appeared, providing an en- 
couraging leavening of comment as 
well as an essential diet of hard fact 
Articles deal with planning in Swiss 


universities, methods of determining 
price indexes for universities (in five 
countries), and university autonomy, 
and there arc shorter notes on the 
Belgian “new blood" programme, the 
report of/ the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education in the United 
States, and the recent OECD/IMHE 
workshop on personnel management, 
as well as book reviews and other 
news. 

Universities in different countries 
obviously work in different contexts 
and against different backgrounds, but 
are to a surprising degree teeing broad- 
ly similar difficulties - in Europe 
especially continuing pressure on stu- 
dent places coinciding with a con- 
tinuing squeeze on resources. Despite 
varying circumstances, much can be 
learnt from the experience of others. 
More generally, it is surely not un- 
reasonable to expect university mana- 
gers In the UK (who are tlicy?) to find 
lime to become much more fully 
informed on what is happening in 
higher education abroad, ana especial- 
ly in Europe. The ohservutory on 
university management provides an 
inexpensive and painless means of 
moving towards this objective. 

Yours faithfully. 

J. T. SUDDABY, 



Yourt faithfully;' 

JOHN SULLIVAN, ' 

Student swap 


Then and now 

Sir,' - W. J. Forsythe’s article ‘‘Setting 
a good; Granule-. (THES, May 25] 
attempts to rehabilitate the renutation 


six month* rearly^fo slieiid cTa^s fa 
generaf area, of : business econo- 

teuia 9ri,ish 

litter details can be bbtained frbm , 

■ Profewnr Tlr lMK.. 1 


i , ' uduuijcu Irani , 

i is hriped will ; 1 g!? S!or - W He, ^ : 

earch blj a joint' , , < . 3 /*., 3 50O Kassel; 

•i, — . Feder^.RepdSlipVof, 

I b. gpodlAd,: •• ' 


yiuuai worm m the eyes of 
He , T pb « *■* thc absence of 
d re ®°I ai ative ideal within 
™J?-,£5 lp ? rary s y fitem Poses 
u to a f en S l 7 which has 
known Dachau, the Gulags and the 

-I SESW- ^i 8 of South America 
fiti i sh “ e Po^be’s critique of 
wfawSK* tendencies: within re- 
Mrifb storical research on the origins 

rfnS IT 11, N^rtMess, the prill! 

of that: rerearch are 
surely now beyond challenge The 



rized first by the ascendancy of the 
psychiatrist over the chaplain, and 
•52? tte so-called “jus- 

f -butitspositive 

TnSfffy of prisoners* human rights, 
of nS ,- ls the s^Mlar equivalent 
oTme Christian compassion which. 

^^JniWteted.^tivated the 
reformers of the nineteenth century. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR STEPHEN SHAW, 

Director, . 

PriMri: Reform Trust; ■ 

s;.- -^-j •••• ■ 

kSI 0 ^“ b !* Catl 2i 8h . <HlW arriveby 

ttornfag. They should teas ■ 
ST AST,***; ** reserves 


Sir, - The article entiilrd “Purrih 

how pronouncement &£SS 
departments can oftenS/S 
mg picture of the 
higher education. 

According to the Standing (W 
cnee on University EntisncfTf' 
tiona! A levels provide too Sro 
base for university courses 3*1 
specializing at this slage cao ft 
necessarily constrictive' 1 . “ 
TheSCUE naturally hastheiiihit 
prescribe the kind ofWmicS 
around it prefers its students toh» e 
Unfortunately, the message whZ 
evitably conjes across is^cadcmk A 
levels good - vocational A levels bif 
At Holborn Law Tutors, oneoJi 
most widely r^pecied lndependm 
professional colleges, our erperiew 
has proved otherwise. Students 4 
have failed to be inspired by a cow 
tionai A level programme haveesrt 
ed on one of our vocational con nab 
law, banking and accountancy L 
instance) and found the quite differa 
discipline required of the profession 
course much more to their taste. Aib 
as law goes, students who have tila 
the subject at A level have frequaA 
gone on to achieve excellent resuluh 
the London University LLBdegmh 
external students. 

Vocational A levels provide ana 
ccllcnt onportunity for two lands a 
student: tnose who have Med tonuh 
thc mark already, and the great me 
her of disaffected students who puna 
subjects after O level in order to m 
their teachers’ rather than their on 
expectations. The value of the wo 
lional A level is, and will continue k 
be, recognized in higher educalka 
however many doubts are expressed 
by the university departments. 
■Yours sincerely, 

MARK JONES. 

Press officer, 

Holborn Law Tutors, 

200 Greyhound Rond, London. 

Engineering 

Sir, - 1 refer to the article on “Uniwii 
ties would like to sec stronger, brads 
schools" (WES, May 4 ) m which its 
staled thnt “following the establsh 
ment of the Engineering Council, tin 
professional engineering InsriratioB 
have so revised tneir criteria format- 
dilation that both this university {&■ 
ford) and, it is understood, all tfw 
universities which offer a uniw 
course in engineering or engmeaici 
science are finding it difficult to Oban 
accreditation.” . 

The Engineering Council has icaj 
recently issued a consultative Mo- 
ment on accreditation and iitsotut*^ 
have therefore not yet- revised , tw 
requirements. In the case of j® 
institution very little revision 
needed If the Engineering Couco* 
proposals come into effect. 

The Institution of ElectncalU- 
ginccrs has accredited the BA a® 0 *- 
course in engineering 
BA honours course fa engine^ 
economics and management at u* 
ford. 

Yours sincerely, 

HOWARD LOSTY, 

ThTfastitution of Electrical & 
gineers. 

Fuselage clue 

Sir, - Avi Siaim's article ‘‘L 4550 . 1 ^ - 6 
cold warriors” (THES, May 1 L 
aptly timed, but tte 
photograph of an * 
unloadea is inaccurate fa ' 5 jj 
the impression that the p 

American. 

The Rolls Royce Merifa ? 
the straight-sided |V^ t tlc 

the photograph leave itogigj ^ 
aeroplane is an Avro York, 
same stable as the redoubtable 
ter heavy bomber made by « ^ 
Manchester, and fa toyflC-r,. 
wfag and engine* as the ^ j 
The York did sterling serrirf ^ 
transport fa the latter 
Second World War and. the im 
postwar years. 

Yours falthf 
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Tenure argument ‘less relevant’ 


by Sandra Hempei 

n, e argument for academic tenure to 
J academic freedom is genuine 
tfe5 probably only half relevant. Sir 
i-nn.nvpr. chairman of 


fcreacc m London tms wees.. 

“Ifemployment legislation was what 
h w« in Victorian days then we would 
«ed contracts as strong as umvcraties 
Shave Sir Peter said. “But this is 
not the present situation. 

On the contrary, he said the present 
employee protection legislation was 
Em? s uch that the question was not 

Revised BEd 
courses 
face delay 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Some 10 to 12 polytechnics nnd col- 
leges which submitted Bachelor of 
Education courses with major revi- 
sions hove been told by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science that 
these cannot start in September. New 
imary postgraduate courses ore 
ring allowed to proceed. 

The DES says it had to take this 
decision because otherwise it would 
preempt the work of the Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

The CATE was officially set up in 
April to review existing and new 
teacher training courses according to 
new criteria. Its membership is ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. 

The department also argues that it 
could not allow courses with substan- 
tial revisions to go through because 
these might not meet the new body's 
criteria and would then require further 
changes In the following year. 

It felt in addition that if it made 
comments on the courses revision, this 
would be seen as prejudging the CATE 
and, by giving approval it would be 
abrogating the Secretary of State for 
Education's own responsibility. 

But the department decided it could 
not hold up new primary postgraduate 
certificate of education courses be- 
cause these had been prepared in 
response to increased primary alloca- 
tions made to institutions in 1982. 
Provided the balance and content arc 
satisfactory the DES will give approval 
hut without prejudice to the new body. 



whether employees had ample protec- 
tion but whether employers had any 
real freedom of action left. 

“I sec no evidence that the London 
School of Economics which does not 
have academic tenure has any less 
academic freedom than elsewhere. 

He contrasted the British system 
wilh that in America where there was 
no tenure but the system worked well. 
Academics could be made redundant 
with compensation where there wer 
urgent financial reasons but the uni- 
versity could not say which staff should 
eo and could not use the system 
therefore to rid themselves of particu- 
lar individuals. 


It would not be difficult to follow the 
American system which would be the 
best the universities could hope to 
achieve in the current situation and it 
would provide that certain degree of 
flexibility that universities needed. 

“The battle to preserve academic 
tenure cannot be won and fighting to 
the death in a losing battle is not a very 
profitable activity, he said. 

• The extent to which there was a 
swing away from the humanities 10 - 
waras engineering and technology 
would be determined mainly by what 
children chose 10 do. Sir Peter said. 

The choice which was made at 15, was 
not one which the university could do 


anything to influence. People could be 
bribed to go into slightly more numer- 
ate courses but they would then swing 
back to their rcnl inclination when they 
looked for a job. 

"There would be same decline in 
humanities but 1 don’t see a permanent 
catastrophic drop in numbers or com- 
pulsion from (he Government over 
what people want to do," Sir Peter 
said. 

He described the thinking behind 
“reckless remarks" that people trained 
fa thc humanities were unemployable 
as "nonsense". Employers were not 
primarily interested in the subject of 
the degree. 





Passengers using Pimlico underground station in London have been treated to a display of prints by 
students from the Slade School of Art. The prints, which will be on show until June 13, include a series of 
portraits of Mr Ken Livingstone, leader of the Greater London Council. 


1 prejudice l 

The DES nas reached a compromise 
whereby Institutions which have sub- 
mitted major revisions will continue to 
have approval for their existing 
courses, so that their plans for 1984 are 
not totally disrupted. 

It has also come to an agreement 
with the Council for National 
Academic Awards, which is now pre- 
vented from carrying out validation 
«as. The council can now undertake 
Mvisory visits to look at the courses in 
question, and provided only small 
j-n&Dges are needed allow tnem to 
Ptoceed. It hopes to come to a similar 
with the Council for 
Validating Universities. 


Call for Robbins revisited 

Mr Giles Radicc, Labour's chief 
spokesman on education, has joined 
tne growing body of support for a 
“Robbins-style" inquiry into hi 
education. 


new 

higher 


In n speech to the Socialist Educ- 
tional Association at thc National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education’s conference in 
Birmingham, he accused the Govern- 
ment of adopting a philistine and 
short-sighted approach to higher 
education. 

"Tragically, the future for higher 
education under this government 
looks bleak," he said. “The so-called 
‘great debate' initiated at the Govern- 
ment’s request by the University 
Grants Committee and the National 


Advisory Body is dearly designed by 
the Government to be a prelude to a 
major contraction of higher education, 
ratner than a serious discussion of the 
community's need for graduates and of 
higher education's contribution to the 
well-being of society.” • 

The Labour Party believed in con- 
sultation with the academic commun- 
ity. industry and the trade unions to 
examine the country’s need for highly- 
skilled, motivated and adaptable men 
and women capable of responding to 
economic and sodal change, he said. 
There would have to be systematic and 
imaginative investment in higher 
education for Britain to survive and 
prosper. 


Buckingham suffers deficit 


The successful pursuit of a Royal 
Charter cost the University of Buck- 
ingham £73.267 in legal fees, advertis- 
ing and celebrations, contributing to a 
loss for the year of almost £178,000. 

The legal fees would have been 10 
times higher if law lecturers and mem- 
bers of the council of management had 
not assisted the vice chancellor m 
drafting the petition, according to the 
university's first annual report. 

Professor Alan Peacock, fa his retir- 


ing report as vice chancellor, defends 
the university's record. “Those who 
have claimed, as The Times Higher 
Education Supplement has from time 
to time, that the standards of an 
interloper are bound to be suspect, fail 
to realize that they insult some of the 
most eminent academics in their par- 
ticular field who have acted as external 
examiners. External examiners have 
one general complaint about Bucking- 
ham - the internal examiners are too 
strict," he writes. 


New adult unit 
gets under way 

The head of the new development unit 
for adult education has been named as 
Mr Stephen McNair, at present adult 
education officer in Essex. The unit is 
being established 10 continue the work 


of the Advisory Council for Adult and 
ip last ye . 

Mr McNair will officially lake up his 


Continuing 
wound up last 


lucation, which was 
!BT. 


post in July. Two other staff arc to be 
appointed to the unit, which will be 
based in Leicester, and attached to the 
National Institute for Adult Con- 
tinuing Education. 

Next week the new unit’s steering 
committee will be meeting to discuss 
its priorities. The Department of 
Education and Science has suggested 
four areas for immediate attention: 
continuing education for the unem- 
ployed; educational guidance services; 
new voluntary initiatives and part- 
nerships and continuing education for 
the elderly. 


Evidence sought 

The Lindop committee investigating 
standards of degree validation in 
polytechnics and colleges has asked for 
initial evidence from institutions and 
organizations by June 30. . 


Patents 

service 

pending 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A national service to advise universi- 
ties and polytechnics on patenting and 
licensing inventions is to be launched 
in Britain by Investors in Industry and 
Research Corporation, the oldest 
technology transfer agency in the Un- 
ited States. 

Thc Anglo-US venture wilt also 
manage a research fund, backed in- 
itially with £ 100,000 from the two 
partners, but eventually financed from 
royalty income from patents and li- 
cences. 

Thc two organizations, Research 
Corporation Trust and its subsidiary 
Research Corporation Ltd, will begin 
work later this year. They were set up 
when Investors in Industry, which 
includes thc venture capital operation 
now known as 3i Ventures, sought 
advice from the US Research Corpora- 
tion and found the Americans were 
already laying plans to come to 
Europe. 

The patent service will meet a 
growing need in universities, who arc 
now scratching their heads about what 
to do when the British Technology 
Group’s rights over publicly-funded 
inventions ae rescinded later this year. 
The university interest brought 38 vice 
chancellors to London last week for a 
private briefing in advance of the 
formal announcement by Research 
Corporation. . . 

Tne American organization was 
founded in 1912 as a non-profit-mak- 
ing technology transfer agency. Inven- 
tions patented through the Research 
Corporation are expected to make 
1 $50m in royalties thisycar. Most of this 
is returned ^ to universities, either under 
royalty agreements or in grants from 
the trust. 

The corporation generally makes 
small grants to young researchers. 
Grants in (he UK will be selected with 
help from nn advisory group, not yet 
appointed. 

Die patent and licensing service will 
be separate from the grants side and 
the two backers have agreed to put up 
to £ 2 m until royalty income starts to 
come in. The Investors in Industry 
connexion will also help generate seed 
capital for firms set up to exploit new 
ideas. Mr Ivan Momtchiloff, general 
manager of the 3i Group, said the 
service would help generate new Brit- 
ish business opportunities as well as 
benefiting university research depart- 
ments. .... , 

A second national initiative on tech- 
nology transfer moves a step further 
today with the first meeting of a 
steering group finalizing; plans for a 
database carrying details of research 
and development services in higher 
education. 

The Universities Technology Index 
is the brainchild of the university 
Directors of Industrial Liaison, who 
are now seeking cash from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. 


PNL to set up racism complaints procedure 


u 


b y Karen Gold 

sod David Jobbins 

The Polytechnic of North London is to 
*r. u P a procedure to deal with com- 
plaints of racism by staff and students. 

Tne idea was agreed at the first 
nMetihg of the special committee of 
c.l Cr ^ 0rs - and local authority repre- 
for *b e polytechnic last 
wwk, and is to be drawn up in time for 
jjj^ljlechnlc's next governors meet- 

Procedures would be PNL’s way 
the Inner London 
ffuirf^v 100 Authority’s anti-racist 
according to Mr Nell 
ch ainnan of ILEA’s further 
™ fagner education sub-committee 
sb J*.u£ n i ber tte special group of 
than ■ b“ delegated powers from 
TOgojtnrora and the authority to deal 

director. Dr David MacDo- 

S S?«kf en i!f ,? d b y tl, e group to 
toitk Jfptte guidelines In consultation 
f*u ^dents. Mr Fletcher said. “We 



m-'-MS 


■fill tL. - .1 *•« S iVIVUWi OOIU. us 

should .have a 
■ • 8nce Procetiurt whCre students 


who have a complaint or a 
; fa the context for exampleofacom- 
plaint about racism or a student who fa 
bid to have racist vimw can acfoaMy 
make a formal complaint, - at saiq. , 
“Then there has to be a djsapLnary 
procedure whereby when a oorapWnt 

fas been faid, the smdcnt canbear tee 

•" complaint . agamst 
.. answer it. and be properly ttpte 


rented. We need both bits.” 

An emergency resolution defending 
the 14 lecturers who have been 
ordered to identify students allegedly 
taking part in a picket against Mr 
Harrington was unanimously adopted 
by the annual conference of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 

Legal advice was taken on its drafting 
to ensure that it could not^rovoke a 


new clash with the courts. The signifi- 
cant words “within rule" were added to 
a paragraph calling on Natfhe to 
provide tangible assistance” to 
“members under attact”. 

Mr Chris Cooke, secretary of the 
Natfhe liaison committee, was given a 
standing ovation after he declared that 
to identify the students was incompati- 
ble with professional integrity: 

Mr Cooke said: “If the students 
were identified we. feel they would 
become targets for the Natiopid 

Fr Natfhe’s cautious line was taken 
because of legal advice that the union 
might itself be held fa contempt and its 
funds at risk of sequestration. : 

' Leader, back page 


Special 

Book Numbers 

June 

September 
October 


8 Psychology (I) 
28 Education (11) 


November 


December 


5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental 
Sciences (II) 

19 Sociology (II) 

26 Mathematics and 
Physics (II) 

2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (!I) 

16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences (II) 
7 Computer Science 
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MONDAY 

Phoned by colleague in extension 
studies. I am to lecture at the com- 
munity college in Sheridan and will 
be delivered there by the university's 
twin jet. I am looking forward to a 
plane trip of several hundred miles 
and to learning more of the extension 
studies programme which involves 
community colleges in all corners of 
Wyoming. 


I I f catch the late night movie, Law 
| and Order, a Western starring 
I Ranald Reagan. He plays the good 
| guv called (unaccountably) Frame 
I Johnson. Only one thing seems to 
I have changed about him. Nowadays 
I he can afford a better barber. 

TUESDAY 

Leave hurriedly to deliverchildrcn to 
school (part or the faculty of educa- 
| tion ana fortunately on campus) and 
self to lecture. Is if the width of the 
streets or the need to scop for school 
buses that makes traffic here appear 
so leisurely in pace compared with 
that at home? Perhaps it is simply 
that Americans are more assured and 
less frenetic with machines. I am still 
adjusting to lecture slots of one and a 
half hours and an eight o’clock start. 
The rest of the morning is “office 
hours" devoted to answering student 
queries. Conference courses, ie 
courses of supervised reading, are 
another novelty, but enjoyable since 
they put me in close touch with some 
of the most senior undergraduates. 

The afternoon temperature is 73° 
and provides a holiday atmosphere. 
Divested of the anoraks and parkas 
of earlier weeks, the women under- 
graduates have n definite female 
shape and Frisbics curl across the 
campus as T return from lunch. 

WEDNESDAY 

I rccheck sources and references 
used for a conference paper I am to 
deliver on Friday. A library is a 
library is a library. In the catalogue 
nail or the warm gloom of the stacks I 
am startled out of reverie by the 
realization that l am still in America. 

There is a dinner In honour of 
Gerald Ford at the university presi- 
dent s campus home. It is a big 
occasion, not least for the city police 
who patrol the sidewalk; but they let 
“.enter unchallenged. Ford arrives 
after the olher guests, collects a drink 
. without fuss and everyone present 
has a brief word with him before 
dinner. No one seeks to monopolize 
mm. vet this Is managed without any 
formality or contrivance. 

My colleagues in political science 
are present in force, a large number 
of the guests are members of the state • 
congress (“but Democrats” some of 
them admit to Ford), f am seated 
next to an elegapt and witty congress- 
Woman whose home Is in Laramie 
and who entertains me with stories of 
the idiosyncracies of Wyoming poli- 
tics. As states are to . the federal ■ 

Congress, so counties ar^ cantanker- 

ous and exacting taskmasters to the 
Wyoming congress. Each has recent* " 

jy become determined to have a state ' 

histone pork 1 within its boundaries 
irrespective of the presence or pauc- ■ 
tty of historic remains. ■ 
Seeret service men, detectable by 
the car-piece they wear, lake it in 
ftiyns to drift u nobtrusively to (he bar ' 
we. have abandoned. Further intro- 
we leave, including one 
to US Senator Simpson, son of a 
former Wyoming governor; and an 
ever-hclpfol friend of the university. 

He is slim but over six and a half feet, 
proof positive Ihnt Westerners walk 
tail, > 


THURSDAY 

Qerald Ford provides a question and 
answer seminar for the department. 
He has an excellent memory for the 
details of bis own administration, is 
ready to be mildly crin'cal of 
jteagan's Middle. East policy and, 


faced with a hostile question from 
one of nur students, answers with 
gnotl humour and not the pomposity 
or arrogance I have often observed in 
politicians dealing with student audi- 
ences. 

1 A Fulbright fellow on leave from 
A Sofia University joins iis for coffee, 
i The conversation ranges over the 
( 1 status of political studies in Dulgario, 
y comparative livingstandards, Suviet/ 
j Eh st Europe; in relations and the life 

L and untimely death (murdered by 
gl Hitler) of King Boris. 

— Under leaden skies instead of the 
normal blue, a colleague and I drive 
the two hundred miles to Denver. 
Our conference is held in a low, 
i modern building of brick und glass, 

. but the downtown campus (shared by 
L three universities) is flanked by an 
ornate fin de siecle pile boldly label- 
led "The Tivoli". Has some wit in the 
city planning department arranged 
this juxtaposition? 

‘ FRIDAY 

At breakfast I forget the correct term 
for my preference in eggs and must 
settle for "easy over”. T phone my 
wife to learn that the road from 
Laramie is now closed by bad weath- 
er and the weekend oF sightseeing we 
had planned is cancelled. The freak 
storm reaches Denver by lunchtime; 
the conference elaborates the merits 
of papers on the development of hot 
and dusty Africa while the snow 
whirls past the windows. 

Some things are the same the 
world over. At the business meeting 
the committee for the forthcoming 
year are pressed into service with 
hilarity, acclaim and uncontestcd 
nomination. It is the ultimate in 
consensus politics: only the victors 
have any qunlms about the spoils of 
office. 

“Perception depends on where 
your nrse is” a former colleague once 
asserted. This notion, rather dif- 
ferently expressed, has been agreed 
upon at the conference and its truth is 
demonstrated on our drive to the 
conference dinner; for while I, as 
passenger, enthuse on the picture 
postcard quality of the State Capitol 
and surrounding trees capped with 
snow, the driver rails against the 
natives of Denver who, given a better 
Knowledge of the street plan and 
four-wheel-drive utilities against our 
standard saloon, cut ns up in ihc 
nine-inch deep slush that is begin nimj 
to freeze. B 

SATURDAY 

A historian's paper on “Buffalo 
Jones and ihc conquest of ihc East 
Atncnn Frontier" enlivens the last 
session. It records the successful 
efforts of a 67-ycar-otd frontiersman 
}o reenact the triumphs of the. A mer- 
its ,? , V and J CI ^F nilers an optim- 
ism In all of us despite the regret that 
l and other overseas visitors feci at 
the thought that 

Such leagues apart ihc world’s 
.... ... ends are i 

meet no more. 

Like Buffalo Jones, it is time for us 
to test ourselves against the ele- 
ments. The snow is still falling, the 
weather service reports our road is 
open but “snowy and slick". 

SUNDAY 

Sunny weather again. 1 spend (he 
morning marking some test papers, 
interim tests are more frequent here 
than m Swansea, but easier than 
grading essays once I remember to 
mark out of a genuine 100 instead of 
fin Effective 75. In the afternoon we : 
drive north to Medicine Bow. back- 
drop to Own Wister’s The Virginian. ' 

On the way we pass Busier, aformer ‘ 

mining ceptre now almbst ghosted. 
Snow has ; drifted above window 
height against the abandoned dwell- 
ings, which arc niore numerous than 
those still lived in. At Medicine Bpw . 

■ J" ere J s ’ 1 have been promised, a . 
bflr with bat-wing doors. The Virol- 
.nian hotel and saloon is a sand- 
coloureds! ab against the sky, and the • 1 
oniy mult storeyed-building in sight. 
Hands at holster level, I shoulder mv • 
way through the doors. For more - 
tham 40 years I have Watched this on 
celluloid: now I can reach out and ' 
touch it. 1 • ■ , 
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Gwent reconsiders 

extra class load 


by David Jobbing 

Labour leaders of Gwent County 
Council were this week reconsidering 
their decision to impose extra teaching 
hours on 410 lecturers in the face of top 
level political pressure and threats of 
industrial action that would hit exams 
throughout the county. 

Condemnation of the plan to suck 
lecturers who refuse to accept an extra 
one or two hours a week clnss contact 
has come not oniy from the lecturers* 
union but now (tom the county Labour 
Party. 

A resolution from the county party 
likening the councillors' action to the 
“blackmail tactics" used by the Gov- 
ernment at the Cheltenham com- 
munications headquarters was on the 
agenda for a meeting of the Labour 
group on Wednesday. 

The council’s annual meeting was 
also taking place on Wednesday, offer- 
ing the opportunity of an announce- 
ment that the notices to the 350 or so 
who have refused new contracts from 
September I had been lifted. 


Former Labour leader Mr Michael 
Foot, MP for Ebbw Vale, has told the 
lecturers’ union, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, that he sides with them 
rather than with the education au- 
thority. 

And it is being suggested that his 
successor, Mr Neil Kmnock, MP for 
Islwyn, has also intervened. 

Natfhc members in the county 
staged a half day strike lust week and 
threaten n one week strike from June 
11. Although both sides say Hint talks 
to find a pence formula have not 
broken down hut stand adjourned. 
Natfhc members nre adnmnnt that 
they will not negotiate until the notices 
arc withdrawn. 

The union’s nnnimi conference in 
Birmingham at the weekend pledged 
full moral and financial support to its 
members in Gwent. An emergency 
motion scekng national industrial ac- 
tion was carried unanimously. Ihc first 
stage is likely to be a national lobby but 
the executive is to consider ways of 
stepping it up. 


Cooperation 
on YTS ‘not 
necessary’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The Government may force the Hu 
power Services Commission to to* 
ment Ihc White Paper Tra/ninef 
Jobs on its own if local autbora 


Lecturers threaten action 


The Association of Lecturers in Col- 
leges of Education in Scotland lins 
warned it will take industrial action if 
there is any further delny in im- 
plementing a standard national con- 
tract, writes Olga Wojtas, 

The ALCES is expected to meet the 
education college boards of governor; 
in the Scottish joint negotiating com- 
mittee on June 15 to discuss conditions 
of service. The union has been alarmed 
by a hint from the management side 
following pay negotiations that VA per 
cent of the lecturers' 4 Vi per cent pay 
award mjght have to be recouped by 
changes in conditions of service. 

j £LCES was considerably 
angered because nothing similar was 
said by the managers of the central 
institutions and further education col- 
leges,, who negotiate alongside. 

Mr George Livingstone, chairman 


of the ALC’ES, hus now written to nil 
college governors warning that unless 
the central contract document is im- 
plemented on June 15, the lecturers 
will “withdraw goodwill”. I Ic said stuff 
did not Intend to strike, but won Id 
work strictly to contract. 

“Wc’vc hcen very reasonable and 
very, very patient,” lie said. Negotia- 
tions to iron out local va rial inns in 


Jobs on its own iflocal stub; 
cooperation is not forthcoming, 
commission's chairman, Mr D 
Young, has warned. 

Speaking after a meeting of 1 
commissioners, who were said b 
unanimous ahout the need to am 
imtncrship with the local autb 
associations, Mr Young said hew 
prefer to have their agreement. 

"But if the worst comes to thes 
we shall be given the money 
therefore we snail have to go ahe 
The commission is obviously pn 
ing for such a contingency for ioJu 
plnns to brief some of its area n 
gers on objectives for 1985/86. 
briefing includes non advanced fra 
education, its nature and den 
merits which can be encouraged. 

Under Ihc White Paper propo 
funding and responsibility lor a q 
ter of NAFE is to be transferred! 
from the local authorities to the H 
The commissioners have posit* 
any decision or detailed discus* 
the White Paper because it was 
liinl Ihc local authorities would o 
round the table, although they r 
still in discussions with ministers, 
Mr Young. 

However, it is being claimed too 

quarters llml the real reason istwt 
out of the nine commissioners 
opposed to the White Paper prop* 

and that this is unlikely to be kw 


< i nun inui mia la uiiunki; 

nons to iron out local variations in by their next meeting in June 

contracts had begun eight or nine yenrs # The local government wbiK 

ago. A central document had been union is on the verge of about tu 


a PP r £ v ed two and a half years ago at 
the final meeting of the education 
colleges’ former negotiating body and 
was recommended tor acceptance. 

Since there will still be some minor 
local variations staff have been nego- 
tiating with their individual boards of 
governors and now five of Scotland’s 
seven colleges have agreed to the new 
contracts. 


W I lie IIH.UI gUYL-MJHIfll 

union is on the verge of about tui 
its hard line policy towards the 
Training Scheme. 

The executive of the Naiitm 
Local Government Officers fin 


LAJiai uuvcimiibiii , , 

tion hopes to reverse enstmf 
against cooperation with YTSs 
which fail to pay the rate fort® 
is to ask this year’s conference 
begins in Brighton next week, 
“immediate improvements » 


A one man inquiry in the pipe line 

by Paul Flather l V .. Z- 1 . , r — — achievements in his eighty 

There Is, It seems, no end to what the iM-Wrft 8*1*1 - v - ■ T= ‘™ e ffl0S ‘ ? “Jtfflj 

media have taken to lahrillno j I er °9Dal ■ ■ . do any barm. lt 8 darn dljncu 


inqWrY into investor protection j con- 
dueled as a virtual full-time Job for 
the past two and a half years: 

i bill fa completed 

later this year, Professor Gower, a 
former vice chancellor of South* 
hb J 6rS,ty ’ plans to sellout 

Professor Gower, known to ail as 
■JS'JP* ‘wo trademarks; a .pipe 
which hepulfa on incessantly, treat- 


teejvi: 


1962. His first task however was “a 
decent book about company low”. 

He clearly succeeded. Fellow law 
academics praise it particularly for 
.mixing academic and practical con- 
WTflS* 

One of his passions Is travel and he 

has spent many years on and off in 
Africa as an adviser on legal educa- 
tion, drawing up a companies code In 

1 _ J? “<l from 

J902 (o 1965 as professor and dean of 

uIG law ran iff v of v v i-i ■ 


any good,” he says Impishly- 
Professor Gower Him 1 
part-time research adviser 
Department of Trade, soon^ 
he puts It, to be "saddled * 
official one-man independent t 
Into investor protection. 

A series of scandals and 01 
collapses In the city PJ 01 ^ 
DoT to try again, and Goffff 
was born. He laid down a ^ 
tough conditions, the deps 

was out-manoeuvred, aoa 

even allowing him the J®? 
parliamentary coimse! , 
possible bill to deal wl® tjv 
Even so, in the end he 

»v«n hit cimnorterS OUDi * 


unnibbed, flakey Golden Bar tnbac- UtMbu! if 65 ,? 5 Pressor and dean of Even so, in the end hes 
co, and a very dry puckish sense of 8 Lagos University in even his supporters dub. 

humour. Critics ^ he dSbt mending not a sfttiOB ^ 

suffer fools gladly. - ' v !? times” caught securities and exchange.^ 

! 5J. hi law IVom Uiik the unSe«?f^ hT? !? w f ,,chclosed self-regulation. The ja^^ 

^ehjlly Coljege, London, and started 1 * & ul studedts and staff his report , Issued & 

practWns ^, nlldtor k lwM j? ** ¥> ld tob.v« “puUrfll*P^ 




oslte.camps^ and led to the 
in aril, war. Professor Gower 
» to more peaceful dimes as a 


-»'■ <9«wl chair ^nd staying UireHim to ■ ria *° ^“t^araptonas 


fact, Professor Gower had 
the companies would w 1 r 
with any forced regidj^' 
Ms nature he beUeved 
was ojily the art of 
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Karen Gold and David Jobbins on Natfhe’s conference in Birmingham 

Campaign to resist transfers I 


The theme, entirely unofficial of 
of lost weekend’s annual 
Sference of the Natlonal Assocla- 
Z or Teachers in Further and 
meher Education In the concrete 
Muoark wasteland of Birmingham’s 
National Exhibition Centre could be 
described as total schizophrenia. 

The symptoms of this complaint 
«e alternating hot flushes of reslst- 
mce rhetoric and cold shivers of 
(collaborationist?) corporatism. All 
trade union leaderships try to reg- 
ulate the balance or these symptoms 
but Tew as successfully as Natfhe’s. 

On the three Issues that mattered - 
Ibe National Advisory Body, the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, and the Manpower Services 
Commission - the shivers suppressed 
the flushes. On the two that didn’t 
matter - the Technical and Vocation- 
al Education Initiative (what?) and 
long-term pay strategy (not this year, 
not next year, but sometime/never) - 
the flushes overcame the shivers. 

Not that there should be any 
misunderstanding. The CNAA’s de- 
cision to rank polytechnic and college 
courses was rankly condemned, and 
from the platform. Awful wnrnings 
of “the long night” that would follow 
Ifthe council allowed Itself to become 
another arm of the ever-mighty state 
had to compete with ritual rhetoric 
about being crushed between the 
tipstaff and the quango. 

Ifthe delegates did not always get 
u excited as they should, it may have 
been because they all knew that 
Natfhe and the CNAA have been 
locked together by a higher political 
logic, 

The relationship between Natfhe 
and the NAB is very similar. Not 
surprisingly therefore the NAB’s 
treatment was almost as lenient. Of 
course its preliminary cull of 12 small 
colleges was unanimously conde- 
mned but it was only the lightest of 
riaps on the wrist. 

Whw Natflie’s general secretary 
ftter Dawson in his address to 
conference said; ‘This year I intend 
only very briefly about the 
national Advisory Body”, there was 
a lend cry of "good”. Yet two years 
■to In Newcastle Natfhe’s very parti- 
cipation in the NAB seemed in 
j«P*rdy. Times change. Perhaps 
a Natflte-NAB axis fa a tribute to 
1 1 l* 1 ®* lurking lobbyist, 

wnn Bevan, NAB’s secretary, who 
m l ? T “dsses a Natfhe conference. 

On tha MSC the going was a bit 
[jngh» bnt the result almost the 

Despite the provocation of the 
”Mte Paper Training for Jobs, there 

never a serious chance that 
tJU* boycott, or urge the 
Ibe MSC ° n ConBress 10 bo J' coU » 
A!l this left some delegates queru- 
“'Me restive. One com- 
K S a ? he 8 attUud e *0 the MSC 
NaH “- weU have been the 
dw 10 * ,an anxious 

wa88lnB 1,8 tal1 Bt 

future pay strategy the assocl a- 
& offered a rare seU 

CortwwS ,0 persuade the 
^ 8 Yorkshire and 
“•nwfflde retdon resoluHnn raft I no 


tote ofM ,eclurer pey 

®j***®nd the abolition of head of 

scales (and of heads of 
■KX ' one exuberant leftist 
"^t suggested!). 

Natfhc’a dldn ’ t “atter. 

^ s l u,emeDt bas 

^ the_ teacher’s 


Natfhe members will resist the transfer 
of courses from one college to another 
as part of an anti-concentration policy, 
the conference agreed. 

The union’s national executive is to 
draw up a programme of action against 
concentration, after members conde- 
mned it as policy and rejected “politic- 
al pressures for a narrower concentra- 
tion of courses and provision as part of 
the programme of cuts in higher educa- 
tion”. 

Proposing the motion, Mr John 
Clarke, (Manchester Polytechnic) said 
that there must be action to stop work 
being moved from one place to 
another. "It’s essential that we don’t 
allow other people's work to be moved 
to ourselves; we mustn't get into the 
situation of grabbing other people’s 
work” he said. 

An emergency motion on the cur- 
rent National Advisory Body review of 
the viability of 12 diversified teacher 
training colleges repeated the confer- 


ence’s support for diverse provision. 
The motion, carried without opposi- 
tion. opposed the present NAB review 
as ill-timed and its consultation period 
as ludicrously short, and said that it 
should be postponed for a year. 

The conference expressed concern 
at the increasing number of national 
and regional bodies regulating teacher 
education, and instructed Nalfhe's 
national executive to press for a prop- 
erly coordinated teacher education 
planning process. 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards must respond to feelings in the 
colleges about NAB exercises such as 
the diversified college one and last 
year’s town planning exercise, said Mr 
Roger Adams (National Executive 
Committee). 

The conference passed a motion 
welcoming CNAA’s contribution to 
the establishment and maintenance of 
standards in the public sector, but 
deploring the role played by CNAA in 


Executive wins pay 
guidelines battle 


Union leaders successfully fought off 
an attempt to drop restoration of 
external relativities from pay policy 
guidelines for next year’s negotiations. 
The conference firmly rejected a move 
to strike out a reference to the Clegg/ 
Wood relativities from an executive 
motion. 

Mr Jim Cordell (North West) 
argued that preparation for the 1985 
claim should he preparation for action 
and not studying comparisons with 
cinema managers carried out by “su- 
perannuated economics professors”. 

But for the executive, Mr Ray 
Grace, suggested it was “simple 
minded” to take as a starting point the 
pay factors contained in the public 
expenditure White Paper- the alterna- 
tive suggestion contained in the 
nmendment, which was lost. 

But there was a bitter defeat for the 
executive when It failed to water down 
a move to abolish separate salary 
bands including head of department 
scales. 

Its amendment setting the long term 
objective of a simplified salary system 
which did not discriminate on the basis 
of levels of work was lost by a crushing 
235 votes to 136, while the main 
motion was carried. 

The tiny number of researchers in 
Natfhe - 243 in 1983 compared with 
368 the previous year - successfully 
assorted their demand for their pay 


scales to be fully integrated into 
teaching scales. 

Ms Liz Suny (Inner London) criti- 


and Natfhe conference say they should 
or because schoolteachers with rather 
different objectives are waging a mag- 
nificent fight. They will give it because 
our members are prepared to act.” 


Pit closures ‘hit colleges’ 


the anomaly”). So 
poUcy sl “** 1x110 

ajntosy wil!5 n ^'r ord ’ 00 pay and 
should go to 
^ktributed at 
aafal: “Gk*?* Ita j^‘ 0Dt e ®w simply 
^^aJooin end 01 work! 


Natfhe members' Jobs are at risk 
from the National Coal Board’s plans 
at the centre of the miners' dispute, 
conference was told. 

Mr Bill Grteff (Yorkshire and 
Humberside) said that at his own 
college - the Doncaster Metropolitan 
Institute - the number of new student 
entrants to his department of mining 
had declined from 180 five years ago 
to 40 last year. There would be none 
next year. 

He was moving a tough emergency 
motion In support of the National 
Union of Mlneworkers which was 
carried by acclamation after the 
conference convincingly rejected the 
steering committee’s view that it was 
too controversial. •. 


i nc niiniuu »-rr- 

executive’s decision three weeks ago 

Anti-racism panel 
demand rejected 

The conference cleared the national 
executive of a charge of ,. 
mishandling” the Hendon police cadet 
school affair. 

It carried an amendment striking out 

tudes to racism. 

It rejected a demand ft* a 

equal numbers of . bIac J \jAhhx- 
union members to myestigatethe, **- 
trtjt of iWdsfn wilhin the unioh. . 


Mr GrlefTs, merely noted Natfhe s 
support tor the NUM and cidled for 
former backing for official actions. 

Mr Grleff said hfa son, a striking 
miner, had been shocked by police 
language and the way they tried to 


foolish” and attacking the police. 

Union to stay 
in youth scheme 

Natfhe failed to agree to withdraw 
from the Manpower services Commis- 
sion or (he Youth Training Scheme 
and to persuade the TuC to do 
likewise. But members did agree not to 
cooperate with Government plans to 
transfer a quarter of further education 
to the MSC. ; 

The White Paper proposing the 
transfer would jeopardize the future of 
further education, reduce local demo- 
cratic control and further centralize 
educational decUon -making to a large- 
ly non-accountable body.. 

Thi "conference agreed to oppose 
tfte Technical arid Vocational Educa-. 
tibtial Initiative: 1 


cized variations in earnings across the 
country. A researcher in Manchester 
would earn more in his/her first year 
than one in inner London on their 
third, she said. And Mr Brian Pinto 
(Outer London) claimed that 50 per 
cent of Natfhe’s research staff mem- 
bers, largely in London and the south- 
east. were on points below the Lectur- 
er 1 scale. 

Mr Pinto added: “The high turnover 
of research staff which arises from the 
absence of a career structure is ineffi- 
cient and wasteful of talent and skills. 
Valuable experience is bled away from 
the polytechnics to feed private indus- 
try ana the universities. 

The debate about a policy for 1985 
and beyond was inevitably oversha- 
dowed by the current dispute over the 
rejected 1984 offer. There was little or 
no criticism of the negotiators for 
recommending acceptance of the 4 per 
cent plus £330 for some offer. 

But general secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson warned: “The employers 
don’t give more money easily. They 
don't give it because Peter Dawson 


the 1984/85 NAB exercise und calling 
on CNAA to reconsider its policy of 
participating in the ranking of courses. 

“This resolution needs to publicly 
blow the whistle on those who would 
see the CNAA's role as some kind of 
academic supergrass" said Mr Frank 
Griffiths (NEC). "The ranking of 
courses that took place in town and 
country planning was an absolute dis- 
grace. It legitimized academically what 
were no more than political decisions 
to cut courses and areas of work.” 

• In adult education motions Natfhe 
deplored the cuts in adult education, 
the restrictions on study imposed on 
those claiming social security, and the 
imposition of value added tax on adult 
education classes. It called for finan- 
cial support and provision for all 
adults, tne unemployed, the retired 
and prematurely retired, women seek- 
ing to enter or re-enter the education 
or employment system, and ethnic 
minorities. 

Seats pledge 
for women 

Women activists in Natfhe have finally 
won a pledge from the union leacf- 
ersbip to introduce reserved seats for 
women on the executive and national 
council. 

Although rule changes brought be- 
fore conference to create reserved 
seats did not achieve a two-thirds 
majority, the magnitude of the vote 
was enough - within 40 of the target - 
to secure a pledge that standing orders 
to meet the demand will be announced 
at the July national council. 

But there is disagreement about the 
detailed mechanics of the move. Five 
of the 29 seats on the executive are to 
be designated for women. 



Government 
‘is illogical 9 

Government policies for economic 
regeneration and the future of public 
sector post-school education are "logi- 
cally inconsistent,” Natfhe president 
Mr Cecil Robinson (above) told the 
conference. 

“There can be no question that 
economic development and progress 
require a well-educated and properly 


trained workforce. Equally there can 
be no question that the main burden of 
providing that workforce is a responsi- 
bility of the local education author- 
ities,” he said. 

“Yet the Govenment seems hell 
bent on reducing the capability of Ihc 
education service at all levels and 
relying instead on an unproven, and 
probably mythical, set of market 
forces to provide.” 

The only result would be the growth 
of “bucket shop" training establish- 
ments operated by people of little sk3ll 
or experience, but out to make a quick 
buck by courtesy of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. 

Mr Robinson was succeeded as 
president by Mr Bill Hoad, who 
teaches at Birmingham Polytechnic. 
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to give £10,000 to the NUM In 
support of their battle against pit 
closures. 

The steering committee suggested 
the motion was too controversial to 
meet the test required of an emergen- 
cy motion because some members 
would take exception to its attack on 
police tactics and the withdrawal of 
social security payments from min- 
ers* families. An executive emergen- 
cy motion, which would have been 
taken If the conference had rejected 


THE BKITISH COUNCIL 


International Specialist Course 

Management In Unlverslftlesa 
an International Seminar 

17-28 March 1985 in Eastbourne 


The objectives of the seminar are to consider Ihe Impart upon 
management at the Institutional level In higher education of changes In Ihe 
external environment - political, aooial, economic, demographic etc - and 
of developments In management theory and practices. 

The seminar will considers 

The external pressures upon universities end simitar institutions of higher 
education; the nature of universities as organisations; the recent 
experience of university management In a number of different countries; 
the roles of external agencies In assisting universities to cope In changed 
circumstances; ways In which the universities might respond to the 
challenge of Improving their management In terms of dedeion-taking 
structures, pofloy formulation and planning and administrative practices. 

The Director of Studies will be Dr Geoffrey Lockwood, Registrar and 
Secretary of the University of Sussex. 

Quallflasttom of members 

The Bemlnar la designed for those senior members of universities and 
similar Institutions of higher education who are Involved In management - 
Vice-Chancellor, Pro-Vice-chancellor, Deans of Faculties, Chairmen of 
major committees, Heads of Departments, senior admtnlstrallve officers - 
arid for senior officials In other agencies concerned with higher education 
such as national ministries, local or regional government 

There are vaoandea for 30 participants. 

Fee £630 (Residential only). 

Venue and accommodation 

This la ■ residential seminar. Sessions trill take place at the Short 
Courses Centre In Eastbourne. Participants will also be accommodated at 
the Centre. ■ . 

Further Information end pppticntion forms for this, and other British Council 
spedaXst cot/reps, ban be obtained Irom your local British Council office or 
from the Director, Courses Department! The British Cornell, 65 Davies 
Street, London MY BAA. 
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Scottish 
unions form 
joint lobby 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland's three higher education 
tons have stolen a march on the 
Government and set up a joint forum 
just as the chairmanship and terms of 
reference of the long-awaited Tertiary 
Education Advisory Committee arc 
thought to be on the point of 
announcement. 

The unions have said they intend to 
set up their own joint working party to 
lobby the government on higher edu- 
cational needs. The Association of 
Lecturers in Colleges of Education in 
Scotland, The Association of Lectur- 
ersin Scottish Central Institutions and 
the Association of University Teachers 
(Scotland) held a joint seminar last 
weekf the first time all three unions 
have met together. 

They have issued a statement saying 
the present proposals for STEAC “do 
not meet the needs of Scotland for a 
maior review and proper coordination 
of higher education provision". 

Mr Jack Dale, secretary of ALSCI, 
said; The membership of STEAC is 
entirely nominated by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and there is no 
guarantee it will be representative. It 
00 financial remit whatsoever, 
unlike the National Advisory Body In 
England." 1 

. seminar was warned in a discus- 
sion doniment by Mr David Bleiman 
and Dr Sandy Young of the AUT that 
mere were dangers for Scottish uni- 
versity intakes since STEAC had no 
university remit. 

J^ erc wasmounting concern among 
the Scottish universities that with no 
NAB equivalent, and a poor record of 
policy coordination between the Uni- 
SShE? ,S .Committee and the 
Scottish Education Department over 
tne recent expansion of students num- 
bers, the Scottish universities could 
lose out in an expected further round 
of spending cuts'', said the document. 

rising female participation rale, in- 

k” 4 . nu 7 beri sto y in S on at school 
and higher demand from mature stu- 
dents. 

r S“ 8 ED projections posed a two- 
[Pj* JWi 0 h U hc r education, since 
S° u , ld *je used to justify cuts 

already intended for economic policy 
reasons and second would give the 
Government the opportunity “to set 
the universities and non-university col- 
n . P B rtlcular the central institu- 
tions, at each other s throats.” 

mi™* 651 the P a , rarne tcrs the Govem- 
JESJ?* «eking to establish were 
shattered, said the docu- 
SSl’f Would ** “0 unseemly 

St! u/S f£i de, S ta be ? vect1 the univer- 

fSiSiJ °^ a i ged PjyP central 
Institutions^ which would make the 

of Scottish higher education 
easy meet for the cutting knife". 

yjjH “ n . •■'W* IcU when the 
AUiance Is doing well, 
we do the more stron 
attacked. Since the conn 

5JH 1 *, **** to*n mounting 

SMssuasas! 

SSrtBWSBtt 

kJlf ? W 1? n“ parlies hadhoSto 
kai our Challenges before the Euro- 
pegn campaign started. The council 
electJona pro^ded them with the 

to attack the Alliance! 
Indeed, Labour and Conservative 
leadeij not for the first time formed 

M Si/ arran 8tog to hold 

all three Parliamentary by-elec- 
jtoMM Ita MDi. d v . Tlw hope was 
that the Alliance’s resources and 
message would be spread too thinly. 

In the everif, the Labour-Con- 
servatlve pact backfired badly. The 
Aflimice . came out of the IocbI 
coundl elections as big winners. It 
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A form guide to walking, talking organisms 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Will structuralism have the same impact on biology 
as already seen in linguistics, anthropology or 
htcrary criticism? Professor Brian Goodwin of the 
Open University believes it will. Bui he Is having 
trouble convincing his fellow scientists. 

However, Professor Goodwin's answer to the key 
biological question - why organisms take the forms 
iney do - seems sure to prompt controversy, if not 
necessarily the transformation of the subject he 

SCCKS. 

t * lc roots °J the controversy last week 
with Professor John Maynard Smith, in the third 
aeoatc on Limits of Science organized by the 
institute of Contemporary Arts in London and the 
Science Policy Foundation. 

Maynard Smith, professor at Sussex University 
and the leading British evolutionary theorist, and 
s P arin 8 .Partners so they could 
define their differences quite precisely. And these 
turned out to be as much about styles of thought and 



defining what counts as an explanation ns about the 
nature of organisms. 

Take primates - mammals, witii four limbs, five 
fingers and toes and a backbone apiece. These forms 
are shared with a whole range of animals, and, of 
course, we have them too. Why? As Maynard Smith 
admitted, there is no design requirement that says 
this is a sensible way of building a walking, talking 
tool-using creature. 

The Darwinian answer is that organisms with these 
features evolved from a common ancestor, adapted 
for swimming underwater. It isn’t yet n complete 
answer, but n full account of this process will be 
developed from Darwinian theory, Maynard Smith 
holds. 

Not good enough, says Goodwin. This is only a 
histoncal explanation - about as satisfying as 
?JPj“ r,lll iS me Earth’s elliptical orbit round the sun in 
1984 by pointing to the path it took in 1983 and the 
year before that. A proper scientist would look for an 
exact explanation. "John usually accuses me of 
physics envy at this point". 

Goodwin believes the explanation will lie in laws 


of organic form. Natural selection™ , , 
choice of forms to chorne rS nlyh «‘ir- 
dictated by “an undS^Kd^ 4 
the inherent properties o? the iSn 
Tins son of thing makes T™**?*'. 
uncomfortable. "I think that Rri. P - , 
for universal neccsSiies^^^^l 
he was content to sec diversi^H^I* 
historical accident behind the JL 
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world. 
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External system 
needs to change 5 

Nonin fVanna. ■ 9 


In the end, the two biologists' vi«« . I 
different conceptions of life 
Smith stresses reproduction, heStvSi M 
as the characteristics of life; GmSSSH 
turn us paramount. wuisees «fc| 

And as the apostle of a new approach PnJ- 
Goodwin wants to mount a 
which will uncover the structural 
hying organization, a single cell.a!5SSK 
thought and language, wherever Ilf** 
Maynard Smith’, 

Darwinism had been highly produffi&jSS 
and was far front exhausted yet. ^ 



This portrait of Phyllis, Lady Bow- 

rrIfcH lde ? | j f L ™y Cavendish 
SJSEj Cambridge, was painted by 
Michael Noakcs and is among several 
pictures that the artist is showing nt 
an exhibition of Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters at (he Mall Caller- 
tes, London. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The universities’ external examiner 
system needs radical change, accord- 
ing to a report of the staff development 
group of the Society for Research into 
Higher Education. 

In evidence to the Reynolds com- 
mittee on academic standards, set up 
by he Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, the SRHE group says it 
is not sufficient just to check abuses of 
the system. 

In r survey of group members, five 
?. f 7 “* re Pucd, there was agreement 
that the weaknesses overwhelmingly 
oubvcigh ^.strengths.-' The strength 
were informality of interaction, critical 
comment without public humiliation 
ai K* cross-check on standards 
The weaknesses were lack of public 
accountability, lack of uniformity, 
focus on product rather than process, 
and ignorance of assessment theory, 
improvements offered were public 
accountability, clearer framework of 
respottsibility, scrutiny of curricula, 
and training in curriculum theory and 
practice. 


and monitoring academic quality and 
standards. There was a strong consen- 
sus that some form of external moni- 
toring was needed, and respondents 
mentioned both Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors, and the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 

All agreed that external examiners 

n . ij J on,c form of Gaining. ‘It 
should he provided by a team that 
includes educations development spe- 
cialists, who now exist in n number of 

knnwS lCS w S Wel1 ns ex P cric nced and 
knowledgeable examiners. Such 

advice or training might be more 
acceptable, if it was carried out 
through self-study at a distance." 

There was agreement that external 
examiners should monitor the touching 
and learning process of a decree 
course. 6 

The groups comments that examin- 
ers concentrate on written examina- 
lons, which rarely assess adequately 
higher order cognitive abilities mid 
attitudmai aims. 

. 0 l '/V* remarks made were that there 
The group said there was “consider. 11 bH * anc , c between insider 

able scepticism" concerning the effoe- he CO ! 1,r,> ; nnd tl,crc dwiikl 

tivencss of the system in mnimolning IcacK lnHm,lg «* 


Court votes on 
poly director 

The field of candidates for thetr 
torship of the Polytechnic of CcJ. 
London has narrowed to two Plot - 1 
sor Terence Burlin, the acting m-j 
and 
tor 


Labour 
students 
lose voice 

bY David Jobbins 

Labour students arc being rendered 
oolitically ineffective by the abandon- 
bcnl of their annual conference amid 
internecine feuding. 

An inquiry has been set up into the 
events which led to the premature 
termination of the National Organiza- 
tion of Labour Students, meeting in 

Hull in April. . , , . 

In the meantime the only elected 
officer is its chair, Mr John Mann, 
whose term of office expires next 
month. The conference ended before 
elections could be completed, and 
after June responsibility will devolve 
to NOLS national organizer Mr John 
Dennis, who is its permanent secretary 
and a Labour Party salaried official. 

NOLS leaders admit the organizn- 
lion's work is being hampered by the 
absence of a national committee but 
Mr Dennis says: “Wc are drawing up 
plans to ensure that materials arc 
available to student Labour clubs for 
the beginning of 


Duiun. me BCtuiiwK . 

nd former Labour MP 1*5' recruiting purposes at the 
?phcr Price. The polytechnics? the next academic year. 

ill voteonthetwacflnriiHfltKrmkf "Tin 5 15 °. ur PTJpnty 


! .“We* re new the attack 

of the Bradford University school of 


battle over peace studies was 
thls week with the publica- 
”'? no 6 ra ph which claims 
the subject is rnteffectunlly vapid." 
The monograph, entitled A Critical 

fPJSf ,s ^° 8 er Scrulon, reader 
in philosophy at Birkbeck College 
London, and Baroness Caroline Cox, 
former director of the nursing educa- 
tion research unit at London Unto*. 

Eurn£ UbIi f5ff d by ^ Institute for 

European Defence and Strategic Stu- 
charitj . 018 riy r,ght ‘ wln S eduMiiomU 
The authors ore particularly critical 


’. dlcs ! wh ,l cl ) ll »y c l a 'm fails to 

CBL 1 ?# 1 * Just i fy,n S '" e naturfl and 

tl ) a object os a university 
discip tnc. Thov go on to accuse the 
school of making “important direct 
contributions" to the massive ntovc- 

schoois 0 mtraduce sidles into 

6 ki Ut *I 0 i re ., ,llat whenever a 
new subject is ‘'invented’’ a new kind 
of graduate is produced who leaves 

“sISFi? IS scare !j ofprofitable om- 
Staff at the Bradford School were 
extremely surprised by the criticism as 


better 
we gel 
elections 


: E*Sn2 t8 ii ,I ?fc? wl 9 c,ev ,eMl ov « 

sf *"**- « «■* 

opinion polls we are starting u,e 

cbm. Tb»e Is every reason to 

WB . 099 “ u,,d this 
Time and again 
^ II does' 

much better in voles cost than tire 
toWal opinion pd|ls predict.- lire: 
gjan poils lend to reflect: an 
re *? loa rf vote™. The- 
SSj 1 re ® et j* • mwe const-' 

BAtoed three net extra seats toeveiw nartll»S!?ihrf f ° , Sf d t ff * r ,h ® 


; — 11 -Hip ^ 

A serious challenge in 

£voles between the three political ° 


no formol visit was mnilc by either of 
tnc authors, and no discussions about 
the work nnd motivations of the staff, 
or the jobs found by peace studies 
graduates, took place. 

Dr Paul Rogers, senior lecturer in 
the school, said he had not seen the 
monograph, but it did seem a "metho- 
do ogica! inexactitude" that no visits or 
talks took place. The school did send 
SL™ ut ir e > Mh “ r « to the institute. 

Sn,l ji es: A Critical Survey by 
grolme Cox and Roger Scruton! 
g.50 from the lEDSS, 13/14 Golden 
Square, London Wl, 

re 

Europe 

toihelr Interests that the European, 
ffcctimu lire up to (heir billing as 
the yj^. Thc less peSpte 

SS?ance * *** ,lk * y <hey are to v ° tel 



wrvatives lost heavijv rlghi across 
U» board. In the ParlS 
by-electlom there wire ait 


more dully 

rate. The 

ohnost certainly 
favour. * " 
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to the deem 
vote will - 
work our 




Ml **** most 

i and cothusiasm. 

J^J 2 S 5 ?* r ” to,ns a 8 Wdent 

nationalistic approach to all fore- 

KB’ Lab « ,r harbours deep 
hostility and suspicions towards 

i" th « e Election 

Labour promised to get out nf . 

Europe tost.: Attempts have been : IL ■m t 5 r ? t ^ r ,g " ore 1,8 hud hope 

SS^awk- 

with the rest oT tire world hi Jobs , L Cpns * ant r « a s™rance to us 
^^w^ahd provide gw5S , fe 1 ■ JJ* ai J Mrioudy challengtog 
stohWty and security both to^po- “ra?? ^ -cartel. ^ * 

mlcand defence matters. two conjllctlng themes of 

hJSduSFtfi* tbe has perfediy ] 

tEHH Gomm °ns httt 

dilemma. On the one hand their ru^” ay Wednesday when the ; 
' hope that we will die’ of neoWr Commons sat for. a marathon j 

ih^lnck of attention. It isfoeriHfaw Ut^Co^ ■ 

*rvaawtl and Lnbour tried stiteft- 


JSllfr fllher hand the old parties 1 

B J jt shouId ihey time and dramatically in 

foTha tKl hBr f by draw attentlon times that It Is no longer hapiti 

re ipe threat or Ignore us and hnm, 


Mil vote on the two candidate onfcl- 
11 now that the Inner London Eji 
tion Authority has removed iheitt; 
placed on Professor Buiiinmtftv;' 
ago. 

Initiation begins 

Ministers are expected to rare] 
Technical Vocational Educattub'i 
illative projects in the 22 looltl 
tliorltlcs whose bids were rejwtr 
earlier this year by the early nfa 
at the latest. 

The 22 authorities are: Bans’ 
Bexley, Bromley, Calderdale, Dytij 
Ealing, Gateshead, Haringey, Hi 

row, Kent, Kingston-upon-Tis*! 
Merton, North Yorkshire, Odd 
shire, Redbridge Rochdale, SaBii 
Waltham Forest, Walsall, WestSoj 

sex, Wiltshire and Wolverhampt*| 

Fees problem 

No more Niucrjiin or Iranian stodfe 
arc to he allowed to enrol in Stic 
Clyde Region’s colleges unless 
prove they hnvc sufficient flaw* ; 
support themselves and pay iheirte , 
Strathclyde region council's 
eduen lion sub-committee voted f«» 
ban uficr hearing (hat 170 stuw 
front the two countries had 
difficulties because of problems 
transferring funds 

UGCpost 

Professor John Sizer, 
financial management 
borough University, - 
appointed to the University W* 
Committee for five years, UnttW 
1984. 

Ing up a deal between tbemsefrs 
which would cut out the Alfe® 
and let them go to bed early 
The Alliance successfully 
ienged this attempt to curtw ■ 
debate on the aboullon of fte"* 
for (he metropolitan couattej* 
result was that neglect swf 
turned into vitriolic attack, 
was exceptional even by tne ^ 
dards of the Commons. _ 
The reality Is that the old pdrjf 
are going to have to learn w ** 
with at least a three parfr WJJ 
The electorate has shown fora w 


arc 


s os a campaigning orga- 
beating off the Militant 


at 

has ta* 


the old see-saw poilflcs fl- --- » 
tic battles aud old ideas of®* 

parties. Even some I^our jpj^ 
now accepting thenewrealir 
of them do so In private bu 
Field, MP for Birkenhead, 


how accepting the new rea jy^§ 
r rem, nir ror nirBtaiucadiSdU^ 

it up neatly when he wrote h» ^ 


GudrtUam “it is nece ?^, _ 
Labour to take on board the 
that we now live in a three 

system , , . the altidncelsn’i ^ 

to do the decent thing 

away 


V* 

Tian Wriggles wog! 

The author Is Social 
MP for Stockton South. 


and wc 
confident clubs will have these." 

There are conflicting versions of the 
events which led Mr Dennis to aban- 
don the conference, and the inquiry 
has already received a lot of accounts 
from delegates. The row centred on 
die validity of some affiliation and 
attempts by supporters of the Militant 
Tendency to challenge rulings. 

Internal dissent cannot have come at 
a worse time for the Democratic Left, 
the successors of Clause Four, the 
faction that controls NOLS and pro- 
vided the leadership of the National 
Union of Students. 

It has convinced the parent party of 
its effectiveness 
nization and in 
"threat", 

It is unlikely that a new leadership 
wilt be elected before November or 
even December, when the conference 
is to be reconvened under whutever 
guidelines (he inquiry recommends. 

The inquiry, to be carried out by the 
party's appeals committee chuircd by 
Mr Kenneth Cure, is expected to 
report in July, 

But critics of the leadership arc 
sceptical about the outcome of the 
inquiry. They point out that in one of 
its few interventions in the affairs of 
the party, the appeals committee rati- 
fied the expulsion of the Militant 
editorial board. 

An alternative rejected by a narrow 
majority on the national executive was 
tor an inouiry composed of the chair- 
man of the party, organizations and 
youth committees.- 

.This was supported by the hard left 
members of the NEC lea by Mr Dennis 
skinner and Miss Joan Maynard but 
was rejected by 14 votes to 12. 


Correction 

to toe feature on Bedford Youth 
iraining Scheme which appeared in 
toe hsucof May 18, the amount stated 
« being allocated for staff develop- 
nwntehould have read £18,000 and not 


IT response is 6 too slow 5 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Universities arc not responding fast 
enough to the growth in demand for 
student places in computer science and 
other new technologies. Sir Peter 
Swinnerton Dyer, chairman of the 
Universities Grants Committee, 
admitted last week. 

Sir Peter was fielding questions from 
a subcommittee of the House of Lords 
select committee on science and tech- 
nology, inquiring into supply of qual- 
ified people for new technology indus- 
tries. 

Initially, he maintained that the 
main bottleneck on supply was the 
number of prospective students leav- 
ing school with the right A levels. He 
argued that there was no point in 
expanding provision for engineering 
students faster than the number of 
bright people seeking to qualify. "We 
did that in the 1970s and had egg all 
over our faces, and empty laborator- 
ies", he said. 

However, under close questioning 
front Lord Scanlon he conceded that 


Not an extra from 
Star Wars but the 
practical 
application of 
polymer 
engineering as 
depicted In a 
television 
programme 
designed to 
introduce a new 
joint venture 
between the Open 
University and the 
Science and 
Engineering 
Research Council. 

The film, which 
shows the use of 
plastics in the 
electronics 
industry, is one of 
seven to be 
screened on BBC2 
as an introduction 
to the course 
offering technical 
retraining to MSc 
level for managers 
nnd engineers in 
manufacturing 
industry. 


demand in electronic engineering, 
maths and computer science was grow- 
ing much faster Ihnn in other disci- 
plines, and there was now a shortage of 
places. He suggested that there were 
enough places in the universities and 
polyicchnics combined, hut the com- 
mittee chairman, Lord Gregson, re- 
plied that Sir Peter was dodging the 
issue. 

Sir Peter believed the 1981 universi- 
ty cuts were responsible for the present 
shortage, as teachers in these disci- 
plines had been allowed to leave. “In 
retrospect, I believe the UGC should 
have been more dirieiste" , he said. But 
he did not believe that he would have 
acted differently at the lime, as the 
climate of opinion had shifted. 

He also anticipated a shortage of 
recruits for university teaching staff in 
information technology disciplines. 
The new blood initiative haa gone 
smoothly in the first year, but in the 
second year, departments were unhap- 
py with the applications and the third 
year might well be disastrous. 

Bui Sir Peter dismissed Lord Scan- 



lon's suggestion that this implied a case 
for differential salaries for IT lectur- 
ers. “Salary differentials in clinical 
medicine have caused more bitterness 
that I care to think about”, he said. In 
any case, lecturers in IT had more 
chance to boost their income with 
outside work. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the National Advisory Body board, 
backed Sir Peter’s suggestion that 
there were enough IT places in higher 
education as a whole. He made a 
strong plea for unified planning. Point- 
ing 10 the increase in IT places in 
polytechnics, he said. “If you were to 
persuade Sir Peter to make a shift in 
provision, it would undo much of the 
good work wc have done”. 

Both Sir Peter and Mr Bull urged the 
select committee ro consider quality as 
well as quantity. The UGC’s written 
evidence to the committee argued that 
a 10 percent shift of university places 
in favour of engineering and science - 
the declared aim of the Secretary of 
Slate for Education, Sir Keith Joseph - 
would mean a drop in entry standards. 

Commission 
considers 
longer YTS 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The Manpower Services Commission 
is considering running a two-year 
Youth Training Scheme, but as yet 
docs not have any idea what the second 
year’s content should be, Mr David 
S'oung MSC chairman announced last 
week. 

Mr Young said the MSC commis- 
sioners were also considering linking 
negotiations for the block grant to 
managing agents with that for the 
trainees allowances. Currently these 
take place some six months apart. 

The MSC chairman denied that he 
wus concerned about the failure of the 
CB1 nnd local authorities to reach 
agreement on a national rate for 
Further education fees paid to colleges 
YTS, He thought it would be 



Profit scheme ‘will fail 9 


Government proposals to allow 
polytechnics and colleges to keep the 
money they earn arc likely to fail, 
according to the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics. 

Local authority officers and commit- 
tees will still be able to delay college 
commercial activities and claw back 
profits from them, under the Govern- 
ment's preferred option of passing 
legislation to allow commercial activi- 
ties, the directors say. 

Enabling legislation would not only 
fail to prevent delay and claw-backs ; it 
would also not oblige local authorities 
to let their colleges undertake com- 
mercial activities. It would only permit 
them to do so. So the proposals ‘ would 
seem to improve the current situation 
little, other than to legalize what is 
already happening in some author- 
ities", the CDP respond says. 

The preferred CDP option is to give 
all polytechnics the corporate status 


already enjoyed by the five London 

^° r /he legislation would also not allow 
college companies to be established as 
educational charities. They would not 
be exempt from corporation tax, which 
might discourage commercial activi- ■ 

ties. 

If the Government does continue 
with its preferred option, the CDP 
wants two safeguards. One would 
ensure that any profits could be used in 
the same year as they were made to 
buy equipment or for grants to staff. 

The other is to amend the colleges’ 
articles of government even where 
there are no specific proposals for 
forming companies. This would make 
dear that any profits were for the use 
of the institution and could not be 
clawed back by local education author- 
ities either directly, or indirectly by 
being offset against other areas of 
Income or expenditure. 


Brooke promises rethink on EC A grant 

AreexamirtBrinn ohniuinnnf the Greater London alone eiiminatinB, the 


DrJm^toatlon of the withdrawal of 
Spuh t0 , the Educational Centres’ 
pWpciaiioq has been promised by Mr 

mimster 0f * 4 hcr 

Jfjto an nouncIng the decision in 
SJJH®"* last w «k, Mr Brooke 
^ s ‘ m »tor voluntary edu- 
from S; 0 r ^ n,zatio n5 receiving grants 
■HU!® Department of B 
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CflUlioned ECA sup- 
t0 r b ? ov er-optimi5tic about 
^result* of the reexamination pro- 
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dem? ES 5 : aim j to represent stu- 
adulfedfS and administrators in. 
denis te S{L 0 1 l “4 enpoitfages slu- 
rolein aJJ! n ^ lv e participatory 
«Soda!£^5? WPyision. fn March the 
toformedthat its grainL 
f , the ^ifbased out b\r 1988, 
h on. tjie %CA. which , 

Hr. toMltium 32-hbur sitting 




on the abolition of the Greater London 
Council, was introduced by Mr Robin 
Squire MP (Conservative). 

He argued that the ECA complied 
completely with the six new criteria 
outlined by the DES for continued 
funding. In the five years ance DES 
grant aid begun, another 50 centres 
had joined the association. It was no 
coincidence that the most active and 
forward-looking institutions in adult 
education were members of the LLA. 

On the very day the debate was due, 
the DES had been forced to acknow- 
ledge the use of an ECA mailing list for 
its new unemployment .prejcct, he- 
cduse no other organization had com- 
piled the necessary infonnation. Yet 
the DES intended 10 
because the aims ^ .!!’*,., S 
“insufficiently central to its mam 

, concerns. . • . . . 

• “There b no educational pohtwal or 

common sense m further reducing. |et 


eliminating, the grant.” Mr 
Squire added. "The grant is a classic 
example of the way in which funding 
advanced to voluntary bodies can 
create a framework of volunteer ser- 
vices of infinite value to the commun- 
ity. It should be continued. We, as 
Conservatives supporting the principle 
of self-help, should not reject it." 

Mr Brooke stated that the review, 
begun in 1981, had been concerned 
with grants towards administrative 
costs of bodies providing educational 

services. _ 

The grant to the ECA did not have a 
direct effect on adult education in 
terms of numbers of students and 
classes. Ifs primary concern was with 
• the process and form of adult educa- 
tion. i ■'•••' , v 

“This is a legitimate approach for 
the ECA to take, but it must follow 
those alms as a pressure woup fried 
from the trammels of DES grant, 
declared Mr Brooke. 


to come to individual local 
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arrangements. 

The number of entrants to YTS from 
April 30 was 5,879 as opposed to 3,000 
at the same times last year. 

He rejected any suggestion that 
there was significance in figures show- 
ing that the majority of entrants were 
for Mode B1 schemes, those run by 
local authorities and voluntary agen- 
cies. He said that Easter school-leavers 
tended to gravitate towards this 
scheme rather than any other. 

Entrants to Mode B1 schemes stood 
at 3,829, those for Mode A at 1,909 
and for Mode B at 141. 

Denham Court and (lie Wandsworth 
Training Workshop, both of which 
were threatened with closure under 
national cuts being made to Mode B1 
provision have been reprieved. 

But the Oldfield Training workshop 
at Ealing is to be dosed and develop- 
ment on the Wandsworth Information 
Technology Centre postponed. The 
reprieves and the cuts were decided at 
a meeting of the London South and 
West Area Manpower Board which 
reached unanimous ngreement on lhe 
distribution of 770 Mode B1 places for 
1984/85. At a previous meeting on 
April 11 the board had been unable to 
agree on any redactions. * 

A plea for a return to the ethos and 
objectives of the Youth Task Group 
report which provided a blueprint for 
the Youth Training Scheme was made 
yesterday May 31 by ah MSC official. 

Speaking at Coombe Lodge Further 
Education College, Mr Mick Farley, 
currently on secondment from the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education as 
MSC’s YTS qualhy adviser for the 
south east said it was crucially impor- 
tant to reaffirm support for the report. 

"It Is of more than passing interest 
that the Youth Task Group report was 
clear that the ‘scheme must engage the 
toll support of the local education 
authorities’. It is timely to remind the 
world outside education of this." 

Full support was unlikely if, local 
education authorities found them- 
selves penalized for spending on YTS 
and denied a say in policy decisions 
Which transfer resources and: power 
away from them to; the MSC. Nor was 
such support likely iff l.e.a.s found 
themselves ih deficit as acopsequfince 
of any provlsfon they made for othe< 
managing agents 
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Flogging the 
exhausted 
horse . . . 

If the present dispute over teachers’ 
salaries has shown anything, it is the 
truth of the adage "bad management 
makes for strong unions", 

Despite the unwise remarks made 
In some quarters about teachers 
behaving “unprofessional!) 1 ”, it Is 
possible that no leader among the 
teacher unions contemplated any 
enthusiasm among their members for 
Industrial action. Faced with the 
decline in their salaries relative to the 
cost of living over the last few years, 
most teachers may have thought that 
theirs was a shared misery. Besides 
(and (he author writes aschnirman of 
a parent-teacher association) 
teachers would have sought almost 
any excuse to avoid hnrming their 
pupils and students. 

Then the derisory offer made to 
school teachers awakened them to 
their plight. Suddenly press and 
television were making the public 
aware of bizarre comparisons be- 
tween teachers' and others’ salaries 
which the teachers themselves had 
not realized. Suddenly teachers real- 
ized thnt their decline III living stan- 
dards Is not a shared misery but 
rather that, while year after monoto- 
nous year tlielr salaries hud fallen 
behind the cost of living, the national 
average earnings had surged ahead. 

There have, of course, been sug- 
gestions that teachers should not be 
allowed to go on strike, and many 
teachers might npprove such a prop- 
osition - though probably not a 
majority. But the corollary of a 
“no-strike” agreement is automatic 
arbitration. It Is the combination of 
the derisory offer, of doubtftil re- 
marks about teachers worth and 
teachers* professionatily and and the 
denial of access to arbitration, that 
have ensured the tacit If not the active 
support of the large majority of 
teachers for Industrial action of some 
sort. 

Not surprisingly, events in the 
schools have caused a rethink In 
further and higher education. The 
settlement of 4 per cent (phis a special 
rise to bring the lecturer I scale to 
within two points or the senior lectur- 
er scale) may never have had a 
majority In the Burnham Further 
Education Committee. The Associa- 
tion of Polytechnic Teachers urged 
on both the teachers and the manage- 
ment the need for arbitration of their 
claim because, in recent years, re- 
course to arbitration would have 
given higher overall settlements even 
if It would not have permitted the 
jugglery needed to squeeze the dif- 
ferentials, a process so dear to the FE 
lecturers. 

Four of the five unions on Burn- 
ham FE did not accept lhe settle- 
ment, but the majority union Im- 
posed a three-line whip. 

The reftisal by the school teachers 
to settle on an oner greater than 4 per 
cent had naturally caused a reassess- 
ment. 

The reinstitution of the right of 
teachers automatically to go to 
arbitration may now appear to the 
local authorities (and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science) as a 
desirable alternative to annual strife, 
for teachers and lecturers have been 
clearly shown what rewards they 
may {or may not) expect for profes- 
sionalism and restraint. 

The management (and the pnbllc 
in general) would do well to remem-' 
ber the story of the farmer who tried 
to teach Ids horse to work without 
food: he had almost succeeded when 
the animal up. and died. Sadly, the 
same effect may be achieved with (he 
caring professions) teacher. 


A. J. Pointon 


The author is national secretary of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 
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Universities 
‘depressive’ 
says Finn 

from DonaJd Fields 

n _ r . . HELSINKI 

One of Finland s most distinguished 
Hunkers, Professor Oivu Ketoncn, has 
creatcda stir by comparing universities 
with people so depressed that they arc 
unable to analyze theirinner selves, or 
let others do so. While his views, 
published in the weekly “Suomen 
Kuvalehii , were directed primarily at 
Helsinki and other Finnish universi- 
ties, he said that they would be valid in 
many other countries. 

Ketonen, a 71-year-old member of 
i! e V" n,sh Academy, who has held 
the philosophy chair at Helsinki main- 
tained in the first of two articles that 
academic people were particularly- 
prone to guilt feelings since they were 
perfectionists perturbed by their own 
mistakes, however miniscule- Refer- 
ring to the forthcoming expiry of the 
act governing higher education in 
Mnland, he accused both the universi- 
ty and the ministry of education of 
failing to look the problems of scien- 
tific study in the face. 

He argued that, with university staff 
deflected from their vital tasks of 
research and teaching by pointless 
paper work, a reform would haTdiy 
engender qualitative improvements - 
th ® u 8j I >* might please vested interests. 

Following the diagnosis. Kctonen's 
second article suggested that a boost in 
available resources would almost cer- 
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Overseas student numbers limit set 

front Geoff Maslen Blainey claimed the Common wen It h ,uh,-r ,u.. .. . , 


front Geoff Mnslen 

_. MELBOURNE 

1 he Australian Government Ims set a 
moratorium on any increase in the 
number of foreign students entering 
the country. Lnst week, the govern- 
ment announced it would restrict the 
number of new overseas students at 
schools and tertiary institutions in IV8S 
to the same number as this year. Most 
overseas students in Australia are from 
South-East Asia, the largest coming 
from Malaysia. a 

ITic government's decision comes at 
n time when the issue of Asian migra- 
MR™ *?. ,s co “ ntr y * s assuming con- 
siderable public and political con- 
troversy. For the past two months, the 
government has been under attack by 
some racist ennumm it v groups, and by 
the federal opposition, over irs im- 
migration policies which, sonic claim 
are leading lo the "Asianization" of 
Australia. 

The debate was sparked by com- 
ments made by Professor Geoffrey 
Blainey, Dean of the arts faculty at the 
university of Melbourne and a noted 
Australian historian. Professor 


Blainey claimed the Commonwealth 
was discriminating against European 
migrants in its immigration policies 
and allowing too great a proportion of 
Asians to enter the eountry. He 
warned that the government's migra- 
tion program was ahead of public 
opinion and that the concern rat inn of 
Asians in metropolitan suburbs - at a 
time of high unemployment - could 
cause outbursts of race hatred. 

The government's decision to hold 
the number of foreign students enter- 
ing Australia next year at 3,500 
appears to be a concession to the 
campaign against Asian immigration, 
pc government also seems to have 
baulked at making a decision on 
long-term policy on overseas student 
numbers while the migration debate 
continues mid the opposition is making 
some headway against the government 
on the issue. 

A statement from the minister for 
immigration, the minister for foreign 
affairs, and the minister for education 
said the number of places offered to 
overseas students reflected a balance 
between Australia's desire to assist 


other countries and the demands of accoimi f„ r „ , „ I 

local students for tertiary places. The Austn Him n.? . ? ■ cii' 

ministers said any new policies would imii.i!! !? W™** andl,} 
be delayed until next vi’iir lull..., ! nm, !F nti "" 'bloke hat 


be delayed until next year, when 
students would he applying to come to 
Australia for the I'JHA academic year. 

As it was ton late to implement new' 
arrangements for 1985 entry, ii hnd 
been further agreed that the overseas 
student intake for 1985 would lie 
earned out under existing arrange- 
ments and procedures. 8 g a, , 3 the i^ 7 

For a country which has its very ty whh ^humal^ ,l- i , 3*- 
origins in migration, and which has (ugeisan 
relied on a massive intake of Euro- world coumrir? ? d ? ea ?W 

penns m the postwar years, Australia lenders 1 traio 

seems to have a history of greet inn The ke,,„ 

each new wave or migrimls wifi, an I a- dcntl ^ 

golds m. From the "whingeing Poms” Malaysia wlwre ih?^®*^ 
of England to the “RelTos” o? middle minister Mr 
Europe to the “Dagoes" of Itnlv nn«i Mr Bob Hawke . Mai 

Malta Australians Save poured Lorn 

SAw.-sms isSSSSI 

borne out by statistics. Asians still auSSs g h ° mmhn * 


immigration intake 
From i s stimin,, -7" 'VW 
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Report urges cost-related fees 

from John Walshe 


- "VUIU annual tcf- 

tainly not improve the situation in the 
universities and suspicions between 
the universities and the ministry were 
deeply embedded. Therefore sonic 
kind of sharp therapy was needed to 
ger the “patient" back on his feet 
standing on a realistic foundation. 

He called for a thorough evaluation 
of research and leaching work, with 
neither subordinated to the other. 
Analyses should be honestly under- 
taken to reveal where decentraliza- 
tion, for example, has gone awry. The 
academic depression could be allevi- 
ated by grafting different disciplines to 
fix their pnontjcs in terms of the forurc 

f.j. p, ^4^®° r ace -. 0° ‘he practical 
side Finnish universities might discard 
some of their inbuilt conservatism by 
dispensing with vicc-rectors, for every 
rector, vice deans for every dean. 


rector, vice deans for every dean. 

nf “n^?° r Kel °. nen sa[ d his diagnosis 
of psychoses and paranoia" applied to 
many universities beyond Finland - as 
Wdpcfof change. Times had 
changed since he was in Britain, but it 
seemed very obvious” that British 

d!fBi£? were gQing through 

However, Professor Xetonen- who 
Is p | a , n | y disturbed by the degree of 
self-satisfaction suddenly detected in 

Sifd D frIi?Ih? ry * y K ^ e fn!e »ectua]s 
Si E™ 5 the universities have lost a 
vital human touch with the advance of 

t b H^ auc r at ' c regulation - praises Bri- 
£ Jhc USA for their spirit of 

^r atlon - i," his anlc,es he 
speaGcaliy names Britain as a country 

where universities have kept their 
autonomy and arc pleased to admit 
outsiders, including those from 

w/ftimr :SlheirOM ’ !i,ton « and 

Mural censored 


front John Walshe 

-, f . r , DUBLIN 

tuition fees for some university 
courses will rocket to IR£3,0(JO or 
more ir the Government accepts con- 
troversial recommendations in a re- 
port presented by the National Plati- 
ni ita Board. 

The board was set up by the Govern- 
ment last year to advise on ways of 
increasing economic growth and re- 
ducing Ireland's high unemployment 
rate, its medium term economic plan 
recommends sharp cuts in public 
spending and tight restraints on incom- 
es. TTie board’s chairman is Professor 

t^blfo 1 Ryan ° f Trinity Callc « e - 
One of its recommendations is that 
fees should be related to the true cost 
of courses in the different faculties. 
Sludenis should pay about 25 per com 
or the current cost of the course they 
arc undertaking and the adjustment lb 
the new system should be completed 
by the academic year 1986/87. 

At present, the percentage of the 

IwIrM? 8 hy fees varics con- 

siderably If the suggestion is im- 
plemented a will mean very big foe 

JJJSf S? ll, . e 5 ,ore expensive faculties, 
such as veterinary medicine and agri- 
culture, and much smaller rises, if hot 

fMulties CdUCt,0nS m fceS ’ for other 
To help students meet the higher 



d C Sn , SS lt C' nnlnS |SSUC 

fees, ihc hoard recommends (hut 
arrangements should he made with 
Imancial institutions to provide fi- 
nnnee through "education mortgages" 
which would be Government guaran- 
teed. Repayments should be spread 

|,c , riQd j sflcr graduation 
and should be phased in such a way 
foot repayment in the initial year? 
would represent n rcosonable pronor- 
tion of income. 1 

However, the board’s suggestions 
have been criticized on a number of 
grounds. Substantially higher fees for 


vetcrinnry medicine, engineering, 
architecture and medicine would make 
entry into these professions even more 
elitist than it already is. 

The other main objection is that the 
entry into these facilities is very res- 
tricted and the numher of students 
involved is relatively small when com- 
pared with entry into science, com- 
merce and arts. Therefore, the extra 
income generated would not be nil Hint 
substantial. 

The “education mortgage" idea is 
really n student loans’ scheme under 
another guise and the Government has 
hod second thoughts nbout the practi- 
calities of introducing such a scheme 
this year os orignnlly promised. 

rhere is a further factor which has 
been pointed out by the Higher Educa- 
tion Authority. Already tuition fees 
conihmcd represent iilxuit n fifili of the 
total income of the universities. The 
latest increases nlamied for this au- 
tumn - a further 2(1 per cent - will push 
up the total income represented by 
Tees even further. 

The Gove rumen t parties have 
already distanced themselves from 
aspects of the report such ns withdraw- 
al or Income tax relief on mortgages. 

Education minister, Mrs Gemma 
Hussey, is dimming to issue her own 
discussion document on how the coun- 
i^ C8, j mc p| Jl*c still burgeoning 
demand for higher education places. 


Trouble 
flares in 
S Africa 

from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBI 

Trouble flared nt four South Af 
universities this week in a sen 
boycotts, sit-ins and violet di 
between students, university as 
ilies and police. 

At the cent re of campus dissent 
the University of Cape Tom, 
University of Fort Herein the I* 
land of ( iskei, the University « 
North in the homeland of Letowa 
Hie University of the Transkei. 
F'ol lowing tnc arrest and subset; 
I deportation of four lecturcn at 
University of Transkei (UNITRA] 
week, the entire student represe 
live council has gone into bkio, 
evade police detention. 

On May 22 the remainder of 
fill I -( i iuc slnde nts budy held a n 
meeting in a park in central Ito 
the ’’capital" of Transkei. 

A police force of bet ween SOand 
men, armed with batons and t tv 
ami dogs dispersed the meeting no 
Transkei ‘s emergency lesdf 
which prohibits public ftautffl 


self A , ^ or J h « ir of More than 20 countries In the Asia- 

s^‘SvnlS!i' his artlc,efi hc E acifi f re £ ian h « y e adopted a conven- 

pwaGcally names Britain as a country * ion for the mutual recognition of 

arnraom v IS? T* h . 8Ve W academic qualifications issued by"he^ 

~ — r 

Mural censored p™S 0D of ,htir profcsslonal «»"■ 

A mural at : America’s only state-i ^ nVention Wngs 

. “Pporled. arts school 1 has togetner many countries of conflictinE 

whStewaslied by cdjltge officials who ■ f ( ^t? t,a ^L^ ratJ,lionsand P° llicalou T 
■ dalmed the yfefk was insulting • ^l^S n ^ Au l <falia ** New' 
Boston police cadets who use 8 the cS!?vE • the Soviet Union, 
camp^Tn their training. ; lran . and ^dia. 


■» m- . ~ — l>IHnu tor 'ng ner education places. for contravention of the legist. 

SfiSS agreemenTsigned Sflfe 

S&WfiXSSUS: ESt I ; esearch SSffig 

tion i for the mutual recoimitfon Sf ^ alions Educational LEIDEN » homeland. Hc sa'd lhaP 

academic qualifications issuS hv m.^ SSSHfiL®" 11 Cultural Organization. The Dutch mlniatrv nf prfimafinn I Der Mctwc refused to 


SoT d It^ UraI °7“®on. Dutch ministry of educatfo^hM 

JsSatis- ^ r ssfissa.ssas5 
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contracting countries, to improve cur- ** that « ** 

ncula as wcU as methods of planning * research Work does not 

enhnnr^ mQ, ng hl ^ er cdlJ cation ani 10 ■ protected project, he 

^ matters re- HULif dan P cr ° r losing the 
Hjjjj lo f comparability or equiva- JPPPrtunity to do research at all. 

^° f r? u f l,fica L i0l,s - Clu JcnUy a little over one-third of an 

adoofed' in 1 1 S ^ ch A con Vention was ™*emlc»s time should be devoted to 

(19781 Fnrnni. rtrvmf world research, he may lose this 

to pressure to Sc iffiSBSSdlS 'JbSSm S!? nCe i B that freflh 
pcwsibfe!^ 

^ — L • • - : programmes, 


Miehael Alewltz has de-’ 
puled witnesses who claimed Boston 1 
police fatally shot a black teenager 
suspected of car theft. On a fourih 
panel is written: “Massachusetts Col- 
|egf of Art provide? free space for 
. training the Boston police,” . 


Tje conyenrion is |q pave.the way for- 

emSfSl if22S C amJ tcchndtogical- 
FJPfri? nce, Jf wll encourage students 
If? abroad by alienating the 
difficulties enrouqtered at home^vhen 


oppdrtunliy to do research at all. 
Currently a little over one-third of an 
academic s time should be devoted to 


; ; •••«•• possible iwe -1 Hally In units With p 
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ciecuve post (president, vice presi- 
and tenure 
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slate why the lecturers weK 
deported. Reasons given by t 
chancellor were that the mall 
"nothing to do with the unive 

In separate incidents at tli 
versity of Fort Hare, students t 
led lectures for three days. Gne 
' revolved around the upcoming g 
tion ceremony and the security 
at the university. 

In the face of the reluctant 
university authorities to listen < 
demands, students staged at *nr 
sit-in demonstration. 

At the University of tM 
(Turfloop) students new a 
: mass sit-mtd voice their opposiu 
"congested exam timetable^ 
manded the dismissal of an ecw 
lecturer. The timetable was w 
lo accommodate the studfQi- 
mands, and the students W" 
returned to lecturers, Turiloop 
Professor P.C. Mokgokong. ■ 
took to investigate the snw f £? 
vances regarding the ccononu 
turer. ^ 

At the University of Cape 
shortage of accommodation ^ 
students gave rise to a w* 
frontation . between the . 

the univhfsily administration 
the course of the week- 
The turmoil has eholrf £ 
South Africa. may be 
another education crisis. 
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Varying popularity for Robbins, Narayan and Rushdie 

English dominates 
Indian publishing 


University courses revamped 


India is the world's third largest pub- that India is now by far the greatest 

tidier of books in English. Forty one international producer of books (and 

per cent of titles produced there in the best books) on South Asian history 

1981/82 were in that language. A may seem natural enough, but it was 

striking figure, given that only 2.3 per not the case 15 yenrs ago. This de- 
cent of Indians - the IS million or so velopmcnt owes much to ccrtainlndian 

who are literate in English - can read publishers as well as to the quality of 

them. This paradox lies at the heart of Indian historical research, 

the peculiar nature and problems of The overwhelming importance or 
the Indian publishing industry, and “programmed" and T ‘trndc" books is 
indeed of modern Indian culture. due to the lack of a market for fiction in 
The dominance of English dntes India. To a great extent, this is the 
from the colonial period, but it has not result of poverty and illiteracy, officinl- 
diminished in the slightest since inde- ly estimated at 64 per cent of the 
pendcnce.Itsholdisguarantcedbythe population. People simply cannot 
refusal of non-Hindi speaking areas to afford to buy “unnecessary ' books. As 
accept Hindi as a substitute national important, since there are many who 
lanaguage (modem “literary" Hindi is could afford books but don’t buy them, 
to some extent itself an artificial crea- are the continuing cultural effects of 
lion ofthe late nineteenth century) and the British conquest. The English 
of course by its prestige as the principal iangnugc decapitated Ind ia’s own filer- 
international language. ary traditions without itself striking 

In its relation to the publishing deep enough roots to act as a real 
industry, the position of English is substitute. 

above all linked to Us role in university Thus at the popular level, pirated 
education, the greater part of which editions of Harold Robbins and his ilk 

still takes place in English (ns the continue to provide the greatest pro- 

language of reading and writing if not fits; while the wealthy English-spcnk- 

always teaching). Tlic lack of vcrnacu- ing elite shuns serious Indian fiction 

Ur text books, original or translated, (whether in English or Indian lan- 

encourages this, and this in turn cn- guages) and gets what literary culture 

sures that English will continue to it requires direct from the West, 

dominate Indian publishing, for the Success and publication in the West 

vast majority of nooks produced in are a great boost for an Indian author 

India are "programmed" to fit pnrlicu- at home, but even so R. K. Narayan, 

ter school or university courses. The for example , doesn’t sell nearly as well 

stale keeps a monopoly of school in India us his reputation here would 

textbook production, a cause of bitter have led one to expect, 

complaint among publishers and one Publishers too must bear their snare 
reason for their low profits. of the blame for the lack of twok 

Imports and reprints of English and consciousness in modem India, nui 

American books also continue to be absence of a more determined promo- 

wiy important. In 1980, about tion and sales drives is partly dictated 

R«50m i£I7m) out of a total annual bv lack of capital. Profit margins are 

turnover of around RsSOOrn in Indian low (around 5 per cent), banks won t 

publishing came from this source (and give liberal credit and it takes a very 

an estimated Rs80m is owed abroad). long time to recover money from the 

Several of the biggest and most presti- hopelessly inadequate distribution sys- 

§fous_ publishers in India arc sub- tem. Nonetheless, the recent example 

sidiaries of or have close links with of the success of Salman Rushdie s 

international firms - Oxford Univer- Shame in India shows that if conditions 

MlyPress, Wiley Eastern. Macmillans. are right and press coverage extensive 

The primacy of English is also enough, fiction can sell extremely wen. 

encouraged by the increasing trade in (Rupa printed 20,000 copies and ex- 

he opposite direction - in English pects to sell them all: moreover it was 

Unguage textbooks written and pro- immediately pirated, which is a i real 

auced m India and then exported, tribute.) Tne tremendous growth of 

mun uk. - * ..nilor- tho fi»nrWchin 


immediately pirated, which is a real 
... »„u men cxnurtcu, tribute.) The tremendous growth of 

jainlv but not entirely to other Third Vikas publishers under the leadership 
world countries. Wifey Eastern has of Narendra Kumar also shows that a I 
Mde a particular success of this: 30 more aggressive attitude to promotion 
Per cent of its anhual turnover comes can malce a big difference. By enrerg- 

'mm this source and it has also sold Hie ing from their rather nareow and timid 

J8h|S for translation of Indian text- altitudes, and trying to do more in this 
°°oks mto Japanese, Portuguese and line, Indian publishers could do much 
Danish. & u, stimulate a more vigorous literary 

Another field of major achievement culture in their country. 

Q!*ip !U h *i P roduct »°n (especially by 

Anatol Lieven 

Staff boycott Reagan degree 

from John Walshe quoted as saying. . 

DUBLIN The honorary law dortorate is being 

About a quarter of the academic staff conferred by the National University 
^University College, Galway is ex- of Ireland of which Galway is a 
to boycott a ceremony tomor- constituent college- The request fo the 
rn J^ mg r* hlGh President Reagan senate of the l^Uonal ^venlty to 
deL b COnfcrred with an honorary confer the award came 

Qe pee. ■ 1 Dr Garret Fitzgerald on behalf of the 

Among them win be Marion Robin- government. Dr Fitzgerald is a mem- 
S& iJ 5I0 / essor of middle English at ber of the senate and attended fte 
S Jjf state University in Slifor- meeting at which the request was 

^SSSS^SSX-- E 

^^po^,Pn*™rRobl„- ^owin^ swadiLy »o the idea^ At lc^ 


from Craig Charney < 

PARIS i 

i 

The French government is launching a < 
major revamp of the two year "fust I 
cycle" of university studies' this year, i 
The reform of programmes leading i 
to the Diploma of General University i 
Studies (DEUG) are aimed at combat- 
ing high drop out rates, improving the 
employment prospects of university 
leavers, and democratizing access to 
university. 

Around 150 new DEUG courses will 
be opened at universities around the 
country this autumn. Created in terms 
of last year's Savary Inw on university 
reform the' new courses will offer 
special career oriented programmes. 

The initiatives reflect concern at the 
more than 70 per cent drop out rate 
and traditional academic orientation 
of the first .cycle, which mean that a 
large proportion of students leave 
university withoul marketable skills. 

The new offerings will be multidisci- 
plinary, and include "orientation cy- 

Judge halts 
potato blight 
experiments 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 
A federal court has put off controver- 
sial genetic experiments at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
blocked the National Institutes of 
Health from approving any similar 
work until a lawsuit attempting to 
halt them altogether can be cleared | 
up. 

Last spring, the National Institutes 
- the government’s umbrella agency 
for health-related research - 
approved nn experiment in which a 
200-fuot row of potato vine would be 
sprayed with a common bacterium, 
the genes of which had been tam- 
pered with In a laboratory In order to 
deter frost. A coalition of en- 
viromental organizations filed suit 
against the Nil I, charging that the 
agency had authorized the lest with- 
out requiring an envlromentnl Im- 
pact study. 

Under the supervision of Mr 
Steven Llndow, an associate profes- 
sor of plant pathology at Berkeley, 
the experiment - which would mark 
the first occasion in which genetically 
engineered organisms would be de- 
liberately released Into (hc atmos- 
phere - was scheduled for May 25. 
The scientists offered to postpone 
their work but are now expected to 
appeal against the preliminary In- 
junction ordered by Judge John 
Sirica of the US District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

The ruling prohibiting the NIB 
from granting approval to any other 
experiments In which altered genes 
are released into the envlroment has 
a more immediate and costly com- 
mercial impact. The rapidly expand- 
ing biotechnology Industry in Amer- 
ica has ready a series of open-air 
experiments, the results of which 
could prove quite lucrative. 

Frost damage in the States costs 
farmers about $3 billion annually. 
The Berkeley tests, which were lo 
were expected to produce a strain 
t capable of guarding against frost. 


clcs" designed to ensure students a 
minimum level of professional qual- 
ifications and assist them in finding 
employment. Programmes proposed 
by universities when the education 
ministry ennvassed suggestions 
included laser technician training, 
management and computing law. liter- 
ature and journalism, and child 
psychology. 

A total of 450 proposals, coming 
from all but two of France's universi- 
ties. were submitted to the ministry, 
with one third chosen for implementa- 
tion. Some 5WI new teaching posts will 
be created to provide the additional 
staff needed for the new ventures. 

In 1985/86, it is expected that the 
new DEUG programmes will be ex- 

E anded considerably, with more new 
iring in prospect as well. 

While setting up the new courses, 
the government has also been prepar- 
ing to implement the other Savary law 
reform ol the first cycle: the abolition 
of selection. Though in principle any 
student possessing the secondury 


school bnccaiaurt'ai certificate hail 
already been able in enrol in any 
university, in practice n number of 
institutions imposed selection barriers 
on the basis of entrance examinations 
on baccnlaurfat exam marks. 

From 1984, students will be guaran- 
tees the right to enrol at the institution 
of their choice on a first come, first 
served hnsis, exept at a few institutions 
(such os medical schools! formally 
commilcd to continue selection. In 
Paris, registration will open simul- 
taneously ut all faculties on July 9. _ 

Despite fears that certain presti- 
gious institutions will be forced to turn 
away many prospective students. Uni- 
versity of Pnris rector Hcldne Ahrwcil- 
cr has expressed confidence that the 
new system will work out well. She 
says: “I am in the position of a ship's 
captain. If all the passengers congre- 
gate at the same pluce on the bridge to 
enjoy the best view of the full moon, 
the boat will sink. But thm has never 
happened , and we have confidence in 
students’ good sense.” 


Historian questions sources 


Academic research institutions dealing 
with Soviet bloc countries should 
rethink their definition of primary and 
secondary sources according to Dr 
Wolfgang Leonhard, a Yale historian. 
Official party and government publica- 
tions should be considered as secon- 
dary sources only, and greater import- 
ance given to "underground” papers 
where these exist, and to anecdotal 
evidence, lie said. He culled upon 
scholars to rc-think their ailitutc in this 
mutter. 

Dr Leonhard, who during the 1940s 
had studied ni a Party college in 
Moscow and who came lb the West at 
the end of the 1960s was addressing a 
conference on Contemporary Poland 
in a Historical Perspective. He cited, 
from his own experience, a number of 


distortions or suppressions of major 
events ill the history Soviet-Polish 
relations. 

These included the dissolution ofthe 
Polish communist parly in 1938. which 
was kepi a dose secret by the Comin- 
tern, a plan in 1939 for thcpartilion of 
Poland between the USSR and nazi 
Germany, with n demarcation line 


along the Vistula, nnd the cover-un 
operation over the massacre of Polish 
officers in Kutyn Wood in 1940. 


• The London-based Anglo- Bey elors- 
sians Society plans to celebrate its 
thirtieth anniversary, which occurs 
later this month, by inaugurating a 
project to record verbatim the re- 
miniscences of members ofthe Byelor- 
ussian community in Great Britain, 
prior to their settlement in Britain. 


Courses 

Garnett College 

Education and Training 
for Teachers and 
Administrators in 
Further Education 

Appa cations are Invited (or the follow ing couraea: 

MASTER OF ARTS- Council for National Academic Awards 




M.PHILAND PHD- Counolllor National Acadamfo Awards 
The Collage Invites 
ol Further Educate! 
equivalent, and wIbI 
Education. 




BACHELOR OF EDUCATION- Council for National Aoadamle Award! 

Three veers' part-time study. Prepares candidates lor further study and research In 
furtharsducBtion. Gantfidstaa should be serving teac herewith an inlttal teaching 

»a uartia 1 toarkln n ovnorfarvB 


DUBLIN The honorary law doctorate is ocmg 
About a quarter of the academic staff conferred by the National University 
^University College, Galway is ex- of Ireland of which Galway is a 
to boycott a ceremony tomor- constituent college. The request fo the 
m k?®* * hlGh President Reagan senate of the l^Uonal ^venlhr to 
JlJnf 1 “.conferred with an honorary confer the award came pencuuwrDom 

ae pe®. ■ 1 Dr Garret Fitzgerald on behalf of the 

Among them win be Marion Robin- government. Dr Fitzgerald is a mem- 
tL pIO c essor of riddle English at ber of the senate and attends! fte 

ferric University In Slifor- meeting at which the request was 

to (W 3 ha ? been Pi* an exchange visit . • formally made, 
of Sr ? ay P 0ce January. A stem critic However, appositionhas been 

“US foreign policy, Professor Robin- growing steadily to the |Ja. At least 

JJjJjagr RoUmbq says the idea of Si alternative ceremony m Galway 

&^ grc - e ., of ' an y toiPresi- tomorrow. 

beh h^ 11 - 18 1 H dlc rous. ,, Whateyer. tests organized by , r? 

• sn ° intellectual ,she has been during the visit to Ireland which ends 


ceremony 

on Monday. Academics, students and 
teachers have been to the forefront in 
organizing many of these. 

Much of the controversy over the 
visit is generated by President 
Reagan’s polices on central America. 
The effect of these policies has been 
made known to the Irish people 
' through missionaries who have work- 
ed on Central America. The Bishop, of 
Galway, Dr Eamonri Casey is a critic 
of- ''these policies and wiD officially 


furtheredu callon. OjMdWaraa should IreserringieachBrewIUi an Initial teaching 
qualification and a minimum ot two years' teaching experience. 

DIPLOMA IN FURTHER EDUCATION- Councdfor Natfonal Academic Awards 
(Leading to the award of the Diploma In Profeaelonal &t tidies) 

Two years’ part-time study (or onayear full-time) and Involving the eludyof the theory 
of further education tollrst degree level. Candidates should be employe din the laachrg 
or administration of post-compulsory education and ahould hold a Certificate In 
Education. 

DIPLOMA IN TEACHING STRATEGIES - Council for National Aoadamlc Awards 
(Leading to tire award of the Diploma In Profeaelonal Studies) 

A two-veer part-time course. Course members wSexptore recent advances in thalr 
« ihtarj onaclaSem. course daalan and devefoomeni and trends in the orauilBallon and 




further education and should have at least three years' teachlng'experfence. 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT -University Of London 
Twoyeare' part-time study. Alms to provtde a sound academic grounding In educational 
management and an opportunity to Improve management skills. Can dfoataa should , 
have substantial leaching and/or administrative experience In further education or 
asaodatcdlleMs. • 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATtONALTECHNOLOQY-Unhwralty of London 
(for Further Education) 

Two years' part-time study. Develops professional competencies Inlhe management 

i iumIm mmi.md OaiullriilM ahni ilH haufl InEHal nmlanunnnl 


anavoilabfe to attend tomorrow. 

The r6w oVcr the honorary degree 
has caused embarrasment to the sen- 
ate of the National University, at its 
next scheduled meeting in July. Initial 
moves will be made to ask the govern- 
ment to devise its own. system of 
awards. 


Two years' part-time study. Develops professional competencies Inlhe management 
andoruanlsationoHeemina resoureaB. Candidates should have Initial prolaswansi 
quafflcaitorfo and beaxperfe need leach era. librarians or administrators In further 
education or assootateo fluids. 

The College wBtoomes applications from dll suitably qualified persona Including those . 
from ntinortty or (to advantoged groups. • 

' • ■ ■ Candidates s/wu/d apply as soon as possible, specifying 
- the wuriefo) In wfilch they erp Interested, to the 

■ | Principal (flaf. THES), Qamelt College. Downshlre 

I I U House, Poehampton Lane, London 8W15 4HR. 

§ W%?%*Lcrelqptione:01-m6533). , >is 
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Exercise in cooperation 


THETIMES HIGHER EDliCATlONS^^T 


The Coventry Consortium began life 
as ? I crm of nn idea tossed out during 
an informal conference discussion over 
a glass of wine. Ten months later it has 
^ergedto be hailed us the flagship of 
PICKUP, the programme of profes- 
sional, industrial and commercial up- 
dating initiated by the Department of 
Education and Science. 

And, since jt has already generated 
£2. 5m in course work for the five 
educational institutions involved, the 
consortium is being held up as an 
exemplary model to other prospective 
providers, hoping to grab a share of a 
new £1.3m allocation for similar 
schemes. 

Building on the success of PICKUP 
in Coventry and elsewhere, the Gov- 
ernment is now offering under the 
auspices of the DES and the Man- 
power Services Commission - financial 
support for projects aimed at bringing 
together employers and educators to 
jointly assess training needs, then to 
devise ways of meeting them. 

Two types of funding are on offer: 
amounts of up to £15.000 for small- 
scale schemes, designed principally to 
expand on existing collaborative 
efforts; and up to £50,000 to forge new 
links in specific geographical areas and 
perhaps nmong a group of firms or 
within a particular industry. 


Awards are to be made for up to one 
year, and the money obtaincdwill be 
for use in establishing or extending a 
joint approach to training - not to 
finance the courses themselves. 

*of£J£ ntry has niana S ed to squeeze 
ioZ.UOU, spread over two and a half 
years, out of the DES purse — a far cry 
from the original £200,000 bid lodged. 

But, as Coventry's consortium coor- 
dinator Mr David Warner is quick to 
confess: "At the time we had no real 
idea of what the likely costs of such a 
venture would be." 

More aid has been committed to the 
consortium by the Coventry local 
education authority, in the guise of 
staffing and access to institutional 
facilities; while Warwick University 
has made its contribution through 
David Warner's secondment and 
office accommodation on Hie campus. 

Success has hinged on a high degree 
of cooperation between nil the educa- 
tion participants, since the consor- 
tium s inception at a West Midlands 
conference in December 1982. 

Representatives from Warwick Uni- 
versity Coventry Polytechnic and the 
city s i three further education colleges: 
plus delegates from the local authority 
were interested in the PICKUP pre- 
sentation mode at the conference, but 
telt a joint approach might be most 
advantageous. 

David Warner said: “The DES did 
not seem to have investigated this 
possibility. After talking to their repre- 

“■ A® feU ,he i3ea mi 8 ht have 
As » group we immediately 
abandoned the remaining afternoon 
seHions of the conference and set 
about our own discussions. By the end 
of the afternoon we had come to an 
agreement on a collaborative effort.” 
Cooperative effort was not, how- 

22a v sl to J >e a key elemen t in the 
acquisition of resources. The consdr- 
num partners were deeply conscious 

SSE “1 that Internecine 

Strife, whether between rival instilu- 
5™* ,? r L at departmental level in one 

3? &S& could ieopardi “ ,lM 

-A ?. asic ,rus * h *d to exist from the 
start, then we had to build on it and 
prove to each other that collaboration - 
between institutions could work" de- 
dares tlw co-ordinator.- " ■ 
Mstmst, thecohsor- 
10 '^erfcre with the 
Hi H work of any *nslitut|on in the. 
industrial field. Only entirely hew 
training ventures were to come under 
the consortium s aegil 

■ .ft 6 conference, 

Coventry sbjd forcollaboraiive PICK- 
UP was delivered to the DES, Grant 
aid was achieved by July last year,. 

lion 11 fhc consorllum (o Funtv 

Such was its success in , the early 
months that by October - the official 
launch dale - Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
was on the platform to welcome the 
consortium's formation. 

Apart fifom collaboration between 
the educational partners, the. other, 
essential ingredient in Coventry's pro- 
ject has been the provision of a central ' 
command unit. 

The unit is staffed by the coordina- 
tor and one person on full-time i 
secondment from further education, \ 


Maggie Richards 
reports on a PICKUP 
scheme which has 
generated £2. 5m in 
course work 

reinforced by secretarial support. 
Another full-time post is likely to be 
created in the near future. 

Staff at the unit view themselves as 
the consortium’s sales team - their aim 
is to sell the services of the 1500 
academic staff on their books and the 
combined resources of the five partici- 
pating institutions to industrial and 
commercial enterprises, large and 
small, throughout the Coventry area. 

This has meant the unit has adopted 
with a vengeance the PICKUP motto, 
reiterated endlessly at conferences and 
workshops: education at the right 
time, in the right place, and at the right 
price. 

Coventry might well add: by the 
right sales team; for the coordinator's 
definition of job qualities is a demand- 
ing one: “energetic, prepared to work 
all unsocial hours, keen to make their 
mark, able to sell and think on their 
feet, must have confidence in giving 
presentations, and have credibility 


periencc. Information on nil types of 
courses offered by each institution. 


separated into modular elements 
where possible, is also stored. 

Details arc also provided of all 
available ncadcmic facilities: Inhor- 


m 
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atories. lecture theatres, residential 
accommodation, classrooms; and, 
especially, nil major or new equip- 
ment. 

The unit at Coventry hns attempted 
to mnp out its potcntinl market, pin- 
pointing every industrial and commer- 
cial concern in the city, and sketching 
in the contours of products, training 
structures, numbers of employees and 
- most crucially - the name of u 
persona! contact at each location. 

Much criticism was focused in (lie 
early days of PICKUP on the self- 
financing aspect of the programme. 
Employers, it was argued, would he 
reluctant to meet the full costs of 
training, especially with the attendant 
risk that retrained staff would seek 
more lucrative jobs clswliere. 

Coventry was not unaware of the 
m/& Cr ® ut ' n common with other 
jl UP programmes was forced to 
adhere to the full-cost policy. In doing 
so. however, the consortium adopted 
an over-riding principle. 






. i-. 





: presentations, and have credibility 

■ with industry and educational institu- 

i tions alike". 

> In formal terms, the aim of the unit 
is to promote the value of training and 
updating programmes and. more spe- 
cifically, to remove the perspective of 
educational institutions as merely pro- 
viders of post-school learning. 

In practice, it conducts a vast and 
sophisticated marketing exercise, pub- 
licising and promoting its educational 
wares In the best sales traditions of the 
client companies it seeks lo artract. 

Muc h of the consortium’s budget is 
channelled m this direction, to finance 
sales literature, exhibition displays, 
advertising, hospitality costs and 
travelling expenses. Cash has also to 
be found to fund seminars and work- 
shops highlighting the consortium's 
work. 

Regular visits nrc made to industrial 
and commercial premises; among the 
larger companies the main concern is 
to maintain strong links with Lrainine 
officers; whije with smaller firms thS 
emphasis is inclined towards increas- 
ing awareness of the benefits of 
training. 

In both instances, consortium staff 
point to the cost-effectiveness of their 
coupes: being locally based, specially 
devised to suit the client, in same 
circumstances in-house presentations. 
TTib approach, they argue, eliminates 
many of the 'extras® attached to 
traditional training: residential accom- 
modation. lengthy courses, travelling 
time and expenses, excessive loss of 
manpower, and thus of production. 

. Another of the unit's most vital roles 
is to act as a central clearing-house for 
access and information on further and 

Coventry. ° n thrau 8 h ° ut 

, To prov|de a comprehensive service 
■.2S52J a fttatyse of. all staff, their 
I academic expertise and Industrial ex-* 


Says the co-ordinator: “Our primary 
puroose is not to provide education 
with a new source of income. It is to 
realise the enormous resources of 
education for the benefit of industry 
and commerce. 

"Our emphasis is not on obtaining a 
financial profit from the courses we 
mount, but on our belief in selling to 
industry to our mutual benefit. 

“We recognize that when industrial 
growth is stimulated, this pays the 
taxes to provide a strong education 
system. A large public education sec- 
tor is highly dependent upon a strong 
economy". 

A beneficial by-product for Coven- 
try- however, has been the increase in 
the number of students placed on 
conventional courses as a result of the 
consortium's efforts in raising the 
general level of awareness about edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The cost element, though, can be a 
crucial factor for the small business, ns 
Inc consortium has discovered. Having 
overcome the loss of manpower prob- 
lem by providing concentrated 
courses, perhaps at the factory con- 
cerned, the scheme may well founder 
because of the employer's inability to 
pay. 

„ i ?.n tr Y. has gone sonto way to 
alleviating the problem by n thorough 
nvestigatmn of training grants avail- 
UDic to small and medium-sized indust- 
rial concerns. Often it has found 
compnmes are unaware of the funding 
arrangements on offer. 

Efforts in the small business sector 
have also yielded an increasing return 
as companies begin to recognize the 
value of training. The consortium’s 
advice was sought by one small com- 
« en »P oying a handful of security 
staff and late duty telephonists. 7 
The security staff represented the 

SSSV^ point „™ “"‘a* with 
clients, both personally and by tele- 

2? » a lack of an ad£iu- 

ate telephone monitoring system/so 
that creeia! business calls were lost. 

, rolleges’ team of consultants 
laced a further difficulty In organising 


g a 

Employees of a Coventry firm embark on a PICKUP proaramtnim 
course oil computer controlled machine tools 
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: a suitable course. Many of the security 

i staff were ex-servicemen, with cx- 
■ trcnicly fixed ideas of their roles, and 
I lacking uny recent experience of edu- 
cational processes. 

To tackle this latter problem, and to 
cope with the company's reluctance to 
allow day-release for manpower 
reasons, the team presented a one-day 
course. 

Staff were filmed at work, mid the 
video tape replayed back lo them. 
They were then invited to discuss their 
roles and suggest improvements, muny 
or which were (hen implemented by 
(he company. 

I lie total cost of the package to the 
company was £275. Since then the firm 
hns approached the consortium to 
organize other courses for the plum. 

Hie consortium Inis also been able 
to come to the aid of companies in the 
cxporl market. In one Instuncc a group 
of foreign workers were to be trained 
as servicing engineers, but lacked basic 
mechanical skills. A further education 
college within the consortium wus able 
to provide an intensive three week 
course, which the company then sup- 
plemented with its own more specific 
in-nouse training programme. 

In the higher education field, the 
consortium has been able to combine 
the i futonng resources of the polytechnic 
and university. On one occasion an 
industrial relations course for a large 
company was compiled by a member 
of Warwick University’s staff, and 
implemented by a team from the 
polytechnic. 

. Dialogue between educators and 
industry is not confined to the class- 
room, office, or shop floor. It exists 
at management level In the structure of 
the consortium itself. 

A policy committee of the conscr- 
tlum, which meets to review progress 
and discuss further developments, is 
composed of- senior members of the 
focal education authority, represents- 
UfiVi i ndust [y and commerce; and 
The ^airman 
Wo™-? m P - ,s ft c ^-chancellor of 
Warwick University, Mr Jack Buttcr- 

, nin T “ e , n f. ure continued smooth-run- 
nmg of the consortium between the 

ILrt£u dpafng in5,i totions, the con- 
Mrtlum has n second committee, eom- 

5fS?l« , !S e W or V ‘ce-princlpal 
dfrvJfn ‘"^tohou, and headed by the 
fSTJ? £° vemr y Polytechnic 7 
and inH, r , bctWe£n * he institutions 

SfsfSa^ 35 -- i 

In S.r 0f “S B «ltancy work; ■ • | 
rcaJisedbiiS 114 th4 con5 ° rt »i«n • has i 


SirKdtli T nn ^tth ^p!al~ : ~*^~i ****'" 1 1 W 
t’pveritry Consortium last Autumn 'i t v L , u ft® 


!'aM®*ssat 


t each institution may have di 
facilities to offer, but each hat 
I lucking in the others. 

Opportunities for hire of 
cntioniil facilities are now in the] 
i of further development. Where 
i men t is not available within theC 
try area, the consortium altar 
track down other sources. 

For institutions in other area 
tcnipliiliiig u similar PICKUP 
routine, David Warner points t 
t mil's as being the major hurdl 
“For the last 30 years educa 
institutions have competed fo 
dents, resources and courser, 
understandable that they shcrah 
risking their autumomy in n colli 
live venture. 

"There is also the queitk 
academic status. Higher and ft 
education is divided almost as r 
as the social class system, its a 
separated by barriers of pay, c 
linns of service, facilities am 
sources.” 

He suggests political eleiwn 
local government can be pff« 
that it is cicclorolly beneficial los 
that education is performing » 
role in aiding industry through lj* 
Staff, he feels, maybeswapt 
prospect of new and challenging* 
involving colleagues from dim 
departments, or from different to 
tions. , 

Coventry can already boast m 
ing arranged (raining schemes ifl 
ing further education tutors wr 
alongside university staff. W * 
instances a teaching team hast 
called from the universily. 
and FE colleges. , . 

David Warner sees this 
development as one of themW'if] 
lant steps towards transformanw 
the furtner and higher educatHM 
terns. PICKUP, he believes, 1 
prove lo be the watershed inj«® 
directing institutions iovamj 
working; increased progf® 
modular-based courses, w®”?* 
turn bring in a whole ncwckcn 
mature students; and in dis^ 1 ^ 
traditional suspicions of those 
in the various sectors and 
Add distance leaching, ® 
fested by the MSC’s 0p“. i 
Scheme, and he foresee 
mula for further and higher etui 

UP fudges all the distinciions 
sectors. In Coventry it has & 
look anew at what we are »> 
how we go about it". , H>lf j 
Some problems itmM. [“ 
likely to be resolved until IJJ. ^ 
mem weighs in wlb nat^^ 


mem weigns in wim 
Full price courses may a«rj 
element of business anirco 
but in the small business secw 

needs are not likely to .In- 
attention tbev desen* 
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All a question 
of public attitudes 

Paul Flather analyses a new national 
survey of changes in British views 


Chance in society has never been easy bee 
to measure. But from this week social stuc 
researchers can draw on a new national tud< 
survey of British social attitiudes just not 
deposited in the data archive at Essex ove 
University, available to all bona fide pub 
academics for no more than a nominal A 
ice has 

It is the first of a planned scries of deci 
annual surveys which over time will Nat 
constitute an important source for Wei 

studying how contemporary British rcgi 

views and beliefs are changing during 650 
the 1980s. last 

The raw material is summarized in a NO 
report published this week and first thai 
raided by The Sunday Times which stuc 
bought the pre-publication rights. It one 

coven the full spectrum of British life esta 
from political mores - including views V 

on the constitution, coalition govern- inte 

ment and protest action - through ing 
altitudes to economic solutions to tne the 


British disease and industrial relations, 
social policy and public expenditure, 
educational issues and priorities, to 
social and moral values, including 
. views on prejudice and discrimination. 

The work has been carried out by 
Serial and Community Planning Re- 
search (SCPR) under Professor Roger 
Jowell, a co-director and visiting pro- 
fessor at City University, and Mr Colin 


fessor at City University, and Mr Colin 
Airey, a deputy director. They have 
been backed by a team of academic 
and survey researchers including Ken 
Young, senior fellow at the Policy 
Studies Institute; Nick Bosanquet, 
economics lecturer at City University: 
Anthony HaTTison, joint editor of 
Public Money, and Harvey Goldstein, 
professor of’ statistics at the London 
University Institute of Education, who 
has studied the education data. 

Already some £250,000 has been 

^ d to ensure the survey conies 
r at least the next three years 
following this year's publication. Pilot 
funding Tor the 1984 report was given 
by the Nuffield Foundation (£38,000) 
and the Economic nnd Social Research 
Council (£20,000) which backs the 
Essex data archive. The Monument 
Trust, one of the Sainsbury founda- 
tions, is giving £60,000 for each of the 
next three surveys, with Marks and 
Spencer pic and Shell UK also contri- 
buting. 

There Is of course no shortage of 
polls and surveys in Britain. There are 
also established annual surveys of the 
country's changing social conditions 
and behaviour, including the highly 
respected Social Trends series, anathe 
General Household Survey. But in the 
150 years or so since censuses have 

Jn the autumn of 1918, a university 
delegation From Britain went on a 
' goodwill mission to meet their United 
States counterparts. Three of the 
women, Dean Virginia Gildcrsleeve of 
Barnard College, Professor Caroline 
gpurgeem of London University, and 
Rose Sidgwick of Birmingham Uni- 
JJraty, ended up talking together in a 
' York hotel room about the war. 
r .should have an international 
jcderation of university women, so 
, that we at least shall have done all we 
, to prevent another such catas- 
^phe, said Professor Spurgeon, 
then I guess 1 must rally the 
. *“P£j al 'on of Collegiate Alumnae," 
said Dean Gildersleeve. 

! ™>d we must go back and talk with 

Uie. British Fffrtornrinn nf T tnivf-rcifv 


become an accepted part of social 
study, no full surveys of British atti- 
tudes have been carried out, at least 
not with the same questions repeated 
over time and not with the material 
publicly available. 

A highly successful similar project 
has been running for more than a 
decade in Chicago, carried out by the 
National Opinion Research Centre. 
West Germany and Australia also run 
regular attitudes surveys. More than 
650 separate reports and studies in the 
last 10 years have been based on the 


NORC' findings and Jowell believes 
that in time the S3mc kind of extensive 
study of British views will be possible 
once the attitudes survey has become 
established. 

He is even planning to stimulate 
international comparisons by arrang- 
ing coordinated questionnaires with 
the survey teams in the United States 
West Germany and Australia. Nuf- 
field has given SCPR n £5,000 grant to 
arrange talks to pursue this. 

Jowell and Airey, who both come 
from marketing backgrounds, do not 
want to claim special status for their 
survey. But there are four reasons why 
British Social Altitudes is important. 

First, the funding arrangements 
mean there is no single client for the 
survey, with no single direction or 
“hoped for result", giving the work a 
strongly impartial, independent and 
academic air. 

Second, it is an open, public and 
accessible database, a resource for 
further study by social scientists and 
researchers. Indeed with more than 
200 microfiche tables it is very much 
designed for further specialist inves- 
tigation , the report being no more than 
a "guided tour" arounothc material. 
In this it differs markedly from similar 
privately funded material, from the 
private polls done by Harris, Gallup, 
MORI nnd others for national news- 
papers and political parties to the 
Henley Centre for Forecasting, which 
charges for its data. 

Third, It will gain in strength and 
usefulness over time as real compari- 
sons, based on the same questions 
asked in similar circumstances, 
emerge. As Sir Claus Moser, warden- 
elect of Wadham College, Oxford who 

■ raltinn nn \nrrnt 


was involved in setting up Social 
Trends, says In the preface: ‘'It is from 
the monitoring nnd understanding of 


trends in attitudes that one can Icam 
most about what is happening in 
society.” ... 

Finally, the survey is designed to 
check the consistency of its own find- 
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Only a Uny minority think health spending should be reduced 



ings and reveal its own flaws, with no 
attempt lo hide details. There is a full 
technical appendix. 

The neglect of attitudes surveys 
remains something of n mystery to 
Jowell and Airey. As Jowell snys in his 
Introduction, this is all the more sur- 
prising given how, central attitudes are 
tor government policy. It means that 
too often views are simply imputed, 
mistakenly, or just ignored. 

For example the prevailing view 
taken for granted by the Treasury that 
"everyone wants lower taxes" is a view 
when contrasted with other policy 
options that is not borne out in the 
survey. 

The polls are too topic-specific and 
peremptory for academics according 
to Jowell. Only the British Election 
Studies, so nearly dumped by the 
ESRC last year, fits the bill as a solid, 
comparative study over time of British 
political views. 

The dangers of imputing views have 
been shown up well m America where 
the Chicago work allowed studies to 
show how attitudes on race prejudice 
and sex roles have altered significantly 
in 15 years. Also, while voting patterns 
indeed show a significant swing to the 
right, altitudes surveys also show a 
growth in social liberalism. The same 
could well be true here. 

The 1984 survey certainly shows up a 
strong commitment to social spending, 
including education, over and above 
the desire to reduce taxes. Indeed 85 
per cent of the respondents were 
opposed to the view that Britain’s 
economic problems could be solved by 
reducing health and education spend- 
ing. Only 13 per cent were in Favour. 

Overall, education was seen as a 


with 24 per cent. This compares well 
with US findings where education was 
the top priority with 21 per cent of the 
vote, wnile it was third in. Canada with 


vote, while it 
13 per cent. 


reducing heaitn ana education spend- 
ing. Only 13 per cent were in Favour. 

Overall, education was seen as a 
very high priority for government 
spending, coming second to health 


Cultivating the universal woman 


rans Virginia Gifdersleeve’s 
“«aunt of the birth of the Intemation- 
^ Federation iof University Women, 
was feunded In 1919. Even then, 
hart a Mtby membership. Women 
nniL 00 access to higher education in a 
i L* raber °f countries around the turn of 
„iL5 ent V i y and had formed associa- 
a 5 , a L d ‘Orations of graduates, 
j. At the international federation's 
inference in 1920, there were 
iirial delegates from America, Cana- 
thi vj.1L a i V Czechpslovakia, France, 
Italy and Spain, with 
fe^ 111 Belgium, Denmark, 
sX Noway, South Africa aud 
sEn n '' were 'in the, process of 
•TT?I r P . natl P n ^ organizations. ■ 
u&T. - federation nOw has a mem- 


elected its first Scottish president. Dr 
Helen Dunsmore, senior lecturer in 
chemistry at Glasgow University. 
“The idea is that if we can foster 
friendship among people of different 
cultures, wc can help dispel supersti- 
tions, and in the long run this must 
promote peace," she says. 

The federation’s aims include furth- 
ering the development of education 
and encouraging women to apply their 
knowledge and skills “to the problems 
which arise at all levels of public hfe, 
whether local, national, regional or 

worldwide". . . , 

The federation awards a number oi 
grants and fellowships for postgradu- 
ate studies, but is also concerned with 
more basic education. It has recently 
joined with four other international 
women's organizations in Project >- 
0", a scheme to provide vocational 
training and non-formal education in 
developing countries. 

Its first project has been established 
just outside Calcutta, where women 
are taught skills which will provide 
them with a source ot jn^me and 
enable them to improve their standard 

° E At a meeting of African countries in 
1964, the federation discovered that in 
many of these countries, while pnmary 

and university education ^was state 
■ supported, secondary education had to 

be P paid for. Since then, hundreds gf 


woman becomes qualified, she has less 
trouble going on from there, than in 
developed countries where there Is 
completely organized machinery 
which has been concerned only with 
men," says Dr Dunsmore. 

She admits that she does nipt favour 
positive discrimination, but is a firm 
believer in equality of opportunity and 
choice. "At the moment, women are 
made to feel they ought to be running 
lull-time careers ana homes and chil- 
den and I don’t approve of that. There 
should be a genuine choice for each 
person to do what makes them hap- 

^Dr Dunsmore agrees that she was 
fortunate in attending a focal coeduca- 
tional Scottish school where no eye- 
brows were raised when she wanted to 
study science. “And it didn’t cause any 
problems at home because my mother 
graduated from Glasgow University in 
maths and physics in 1914." 

After taking both a BSc and PhD at 
Glasgow Dr Dunsmore was appointed 
research fellow at the Canadian 
National Research Council ui Ottawa 
and discovered that women in science 
were not accepted in North America as 
they were in Britain. 11 A very well- 
meaning lady said she d have me 
married off in six months if I gave up 

C *tfo*anotiier occasion, an industrial- 
ist coining to the research council for a 
rfinciil ration rcftisid even to te|l Dr 



Dr Dunsmore: believer in equality 

take up an invitation from the Royal 
Technical University in Stockholm to 
come and do research in Sweden, and 
after three years there, returned to 
Glasgow University as a lecturer. 

While women made up around a 
third of science classes, female lectur- 
ers were still' a rarity. When she 
appeared to give her .first lecture 
(billed as Dr H. S. Dunsmore), she was 
greeted with “squeals, catcalls' aild 
howls - not hostile, just a friendly 
student welcome and expression of 
surprise -Now. students’, *j tjtudes have 


Here are some items of government 
spending. Which of them. If any, 
would be your highest priority for 
extra spending, and which next? 

First or 
First second 
priority priority 
% % 

Health 37 63 

Education 24 50 

Help for Industry 16 29 

Houalng 7 20 

Social security benefits 6 >2 

Defence 4 8 

Police end prisons 3 8 

Roads 2 5 

Public transport 1 3 

Overseas aid " ' 

Note: Only six respondents chose other 
Items. 

Education was a top priority for 
those aged 25-34, but only 21 per cent 
of those under the age of 25, and for 16 
per cent of those over the age of 55. No 
discernible social class or party differ- 
ences emerged. The findings were 
consistent with another question show- 
ing that just 9 per cent were in favour 
omitting social spending and reducing 
taxes. 

When asked about their priorities 
for extra education spending, perhaps 
not surprisingly just 9 per cent wanted 
to spend more on higher education. 
All the same, when asked about 
opportunities to go on to higher educa- 
tion just 5 per cent wanted them 
reduced. 


First priority lor extra spending 

% 

Nursery or pre-school children 10 
Primary school children 16 

Secondary school children 29 

Less able children with 
special needs 32 

Students at colleges, 
universities and 
polytechnics 9 

Opportunities to go on to higher 
education 

% 

Should be Increased 44 

About right now 49 

Should be reduced 5 

Don't know 2 


Within the 44 per cent wanting 
higher education expanded, the 
young, those who stayed in full-time 
education beyond 16 and Labour 
identifiers are significant groupings, as 
against the elderly, Alliance arid Con- 
servative voters and those who left 
school before 16. Professor Goldstein 
remarks that further study of this 
“unusual cluster” is needed. 

Following the high profile student 
loans debate in 1982/83, a question on 
loans was included in the survey. This 
revealed 57 per cent in support of the 
present grants system, with most sup- 
port from Labour, those under 35 and 
those who had full time education after 
16. Loans got 38 per cent support. 

Half the population of Britain would 
also want to bar homosexuals from 
teaching in colleges and universities, 
with 42 per cent barring them from any 
public responsible post. 

More than half the people also 
believe “revolutionaries’ (or those 
wanting to overthrow the British sys- 
tem of government) and "racists" (or 
those who say all blacks nnd Asians 
should be forced to leave Britain) 
should not teach in colleges or schools. 

There was also a question about the 
perceived level of benefit from educa- 
tion spending with 34 per cent saying 
high income families benefited most. 
The findings show a strong class and 
income effect with low earners saying 
high earners benefited most and vice 
versa. 

This year's findings are no more 
than a snapshot of current attitudes. 
Next year's findings will be much more 
exciting. Researchers will then gra- 
dually be able to move away from 
short-hand, poll- based data for their 
studies. Fieldwork is alrendy almost 
complete, and in addition ESRC funds 
have been given to allow return visits 
to about a third of the 1983/84 respon- 
dents. 

This year 1,761 useable interviews 
were obtained from 2,532 attempts (70 
per cent response rale) from sampling 
points In 103 constituencies. As Jowell 
says, It is to those 1,761 consenting 
adults that the survey owes its success- 
ful start. What will their counterparts 
be thinking now? 

British Social Attitudes, the 1984 
report , edited by Roger Jowell and 
Colin Airey, published by Gower, 
£9.99 paperback, £18.50 hardback 
with microfiche tables. 

in the early 1960s that North American 
attitudes were still lagging behind. A 
male postgraduate was showing her 
round the chemistry labs of a Califor- 
nian campus, ana on hearing she 
taught at Glasgow University, re- 
marked: “1 wouldn't have thought 
Glasgow had that many female siu-' 
dents." When he saw Dr Dunsmore’s 
bewilderment, he blurted out in hor- 
ror: "You don’t teach men, do you?” 

Throughout her career. Dr Duns- 
more hasbeen a member of the British 
Federation of University Women and 
during her work abroad a guest mem- 
ber of the local association. 

One of the conditions of mem- 
bership of the federation is the accept- 
ance of women graduates from any 
other country as full members, and this, 
has proved the stumbling block for 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Dr Dunsmore is only too aware of 
the restrictions imposed by many, 
countries. The federation is currently 
working towards its next international 
conference , to be held in Christchurch , 
New Zealand, in 1986, and many 
women will be unable to attend with- 
out. an official invitation. 

But what has surprised Dr Duns- 
more must is (hat women’s aspirations 
seem so similar throughout the world, 
irrespective of background. "I ex- 
pected to find aspirations would be 
very different in different cultures. But 
, they are all keen id encourage women 
to take advantage of everything they 
possibly can. They would like to see 
equality for women, and they would 
like to see a better life for everyone.” 
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The home truths that 
shatter the English idyll 

!>■£“'“ ‘°»rcak the. .each 
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Midlands, on the rich agricultural 
borders of Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire. It was a per- 
fect English spring: the blackthorn 
blossomed overnight, there were wood 
anemones and moschatcJ in the 
hedgerows, herons and reed-buntings 
along the river banks. 

We stayed not far from Meriden, 
with its cyclists’ memorial and its claim 
to ue the centre of England, and it 
certainly felt like that idyllic heart of 
England we ail mythologize: sunny 
days, thatched cottages and prosper- 
ous farms, people messing about along 
canals in converted barges, even 
eccentric enthusiasts committed to lost 
causes running a restored steam roil- 
way. It was St George's day and the 
birthday of the Bard and the “English- 
ness" was palpable. What a pity SHout 
the road blocks. 


i ,} v ^ saw toem all the way down the 
Ml . Travelling south from Yorkshire 
with a loaded boot and three children 
we were an unlikely carload of flying 
pickets, and we encountered none of 
the personal aggravation which so 
many who have travelled that route 
this spring have had. 

But roadblocks which were a rather 
disturbing sight on the exit roads on 
the motorway were especially shock- 
ing at the entrance to a lane leading 
from the A 5 in rural Warwickshire. It 
was a lane we had frequently walked - 
to a perfect fourteenth-century church 
on the site of a lost abbey. But It also 
ted to the local pit and so, along with 
many other lanes In the Midlands, it 
was stopped by a police road block to 
°°Ji2 lcr lhe movement of pickets. 

There was even a rather English, 
gentlemanly amateurishness about 
that. Two policemen with rolled-up 
Sleeves, benign and a bit sunburnt, no 
riot equ foment or gun holsters leant 
against their car. At one pit we passed 
by the side of the motorway the police 
^replaying football in the deserted 

roadblocks are not part of the 
Noddy world we fondly idealize and it 
has not been PC Plod who has massed 
HEfi toe surging lines of Yorkshire 
pickets outside the Midland pits; They 
are a reminder that authority is Janus- 
faced, turning a veiy different express- 
ion depending on the end of the soda! 
spectrum or the set of beliefs it is 
inspecting The bluff images of fbam- 
mg pints t>y the village green belie a 
soaety In which freedoms are not as 
sacrosanct and cherished as we care to 
believe. 


threaten to break the teachers’ lunch- 
time boycott in a mining area because 
the free lunches were an essential part 
of the daily nourishment of the chil- 
dren of sinking miners. 

Brotherhood is and must be part of 
the ideals of trade unionism, and it is 
one which a society and government 
which itself stresses community can 
legitimately call upon. But when eco- 
nomic individualism and aggressive 
competitiveness are the avowed social 
ethics it is unjust to castigate miners or 
other groups for practising them. 

The bullyboy image is a separate 
issue. Distortion and selective report- 
ing will not explain away all that we 
have seen in this dispute. 

The voice of protest is necessarily 
raucous, with little suave urbanity. 
Protest rarely presents arguments, 
though they may be there; it is an 
outburst of anger and like most uncon- 
trolled nnd naked emotions, especially 
, n e x P re »ed on the streets, un- 
palatable and fearsome. Violence can- 
not be condoned, however much it 
may have been provoked. But there 
are perfectly adequate civil and crimin- 
al laws to protect property and person 
from it . 

The deep infringements of freedom 
of movement and action involved here 
are unnecessary. Road blocks and 
fneir like are simply preventing picket- 
ing, and freedom to picket in pursuit of 
certain industrial aims is a freedom we 
allegedly all have - though it appears 
rather chimeric when we search for its 
statutory protection. 

A group of Barnsley miners wrote a 
funpus letter to The Guardian at the 
beginning of the dispute. They were 
keen gardeners and anxious to visit a 
Nottinghamshire flower show on 
Saturday morning; the journey ne- 
cessitated an early start , What chance , 
they wondered, would a car-load of 
miners with Barnsley addresses at 7am 
cn route from south Yorkshire to 
No tinghamshire have of convincing a 
j>olice road block that It was the 
blooms they were going to view? 


The state 
that came 
in from 
the cold 

When Mr I*. W. Botha meets Mrs 
Thntchcr it will be (lie first time a 
South African prime minister has vi- 
sited Britain since Dr Hendrik Vcr- 
woerd attended the 19GI Common- 
wealth conference. Vcrwocrd came to 
seek his country’s readmission to the 
Commonwealth following the declara- 
tion of a republic. In (hat he failed. 

Under a hail of criticism from other 
Commonwealth leaders he withdrew 
the application, but on his return home 
lie claimed a triumph - that he had 
achieved the Afrikaner nationalists’ 
dream of shaking off the last vestiges or 
British imperialism. Further he said 
that the advantages that South Africa 
had gained from the bilateral rela- 
tionship with Britain would be un- 
affected. 

In terms of economic links there was 
substance in this latter claim. Despite 
all the opposition of the anti apartheid 
groups, despite the predictions of 
jmpendmg revolution and the stream 
of hostile United Nations resolutions, 
a complex web of economic relations 
flourishes between Britain and South 
Africa - of trade and banking, of 
insurance and investment, of the trans- 
fer of technology and skilled work- 
forces. The size and strength of the 
web is recognized on all sides. 

As Ruth First, a committed oppo- 
nent of apartheid, wrote in 1973: 

1 InPfP I'tln I ~ - 
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^ miner* have drawn the usual 
e of arau mem and * 


{?, erc ,£? es th e English myth 
again. We all love stories of horny- 
handed sons of toil raising prize chry- 
santhemums on. their allotments; vie 

nlliffh fh 3 U fi fi ® ed J vhen they cannot 
reach their flowershow on time. These 

are not the sort of miners in Doc 
Marhns maWngV-signs at the camera 
«fnt£f Settmg up road blocks to 

totalitarianism do 

p^oplq have when they justify- the 



tuna, insurance company, building 
society or unit trust in Britain that does 
not have some of its capital invested in 
South Africa. Students, trade union- 
ists or clergymen who complain that 
their university, union ar church funds 
are making unwholesome profit out of 
a racialist society have only come 
across a smoll crack in the ground 
beneath their feet." 

Backed by powerful groups like the 
British South Africa Trade Associa- 
tion and the South Africa Foundation 
the economic ties have survived all 
challenges and nu British government. 
Labour or Conservative, has dared to 
touch them. Even when Harold WH- 
IP 11 *j5J m niitlcd himself to brine down 
Smith s Rhodesia by economic sanc- 
tions he excluded South Africa, 
although It was soon evident that the 
republic provided the greatest breach 
in the sanctions wall. 

Mrs Thatcher will appreciate this 
when she meets Mr Botha. She will 
also appreciate that not only is there 
persistent international opposition to 
the repub he - which has made it a 
wrtual diplomatic pariah and to which 
Britain Is particularly vulnerable be- 
cause of its wide and entrenched ties - 
but that South Africa is a fiercely 
fought issue of British domestic poH- 
tics. The business Interests may stand 
on one side urging Continued contacts, 
but there are equally powerful groups 
(such as the Anti Apartheid Move- 
mem) which are committed to break- 
ingall links. 

The conflict of views and values also 

them. These conflicts allied to the 
intensity of the moral debate and the 
high degree of media attention, singles 
out the relationship with South Africa 
from othpr, foreign policy issues, it 

to amerge in forms that 
m , ma y sometimes And 
rec ognlia. but which Mar- 
•8? r « Thatcher cannot ignore, as the 

sfe r aga,nSt Botha ’ 8 ^If has 

of lh e domestic and inter- 
national pressures successive British 
j^ venu npnta.hayo sought to distance ■ 
iplohlatically^ Trom South 
tlme of VerWoerd’3v!sit 
to 1961 Britain was the main external 

jjjjjj A#®® wI th wide 
npperia! tesponsib lities and defence 
W«ments with Soitth Africa That 
sSuhtton would have changed in anv • 

SEJ, . w jtMrcw from h"r 
rajpenal and global roles, but If wn« ’ 

to k«p South 

'"‘vWkuiltbjr ; ; 
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Botha: in strong position 

mein, but in others added to the strain 
because of their different attitudes to 
sanctions and the terms of a settle- 
ment. The breaking of the defence 
links was no easier. 

In 1964 Harold Wilson’s new 
Labour government imposed an arms 
ban, and although there was later n 
bitter cabinet dispute about retraining 
it, the ban held. Even when Edward 
Heath s government tried to reverse 
the situation in the early 1970s, claim- 
ing that Britain was obliged to sell arms 
under the Simonstowu naval agree- 
ments, the international and domestic 
opposition was so strong that little 
progress was made. 

Finally, when another Labour admi- 
nistration came to power, Britain with- 
drew from the Simonstown ugrcc- 


... .... u„iiuin,unii LIUICC- 

ments, and, following the Soweto riots 
1 and the death of Steve Biko, gave its 
support ton mandatory arms ban. That 
still applies. 

The British government's forimil 
role in southern Africa is now very 
limited. There is relatively low key 
involvement in such matters ns the 
EEC code of conduct for Anns operat- 
ing in the republic, membership to the 
western rontact groups for Namibia and 
support for the Glcncaglcs agreement 
agmnsi sporting links. 

More generally, however, not only 
has Britain iibiiiukwcd her old formal 
tics, but the government has con- 
sciously sought to keen its head In; low 
me parapet, to avoid involvement, to 
claim that there arc ninny aspects of 
lhe relationship which nrc outside 
government responsibility, to keen in 
step with other Western Mutes because 
there is safety in the puck. 

This Is not an heroic stance and it hits 
drawn fire from those with strong 
commitments on both sides, but it has 
been understandable. There were loo 
many clashing values, too many people 
with a stake in Suuth Africa, too much 
potential political punishment at home 
and abroad for the government to have 
pursued bold initiatives. 

Mrs Thatchcr 

invited Mr Botha to visit her. She has 
explained that this in no way implies 
that she supports the South African 
government's policies, that she Is al- 
by her critIcs ,D make 
/ h J hose with whom she 
(SUC| ? ? s ,h e USSR), that Mr 
SS / other European 

2 s h ' A l d therefore that it is natural 

ha Sn„i°^ d - a,s ° cal1 in 10 Britain, 
mat South Africa has recently signed 

^f ,e . I1 ^ W, .to her black neighbours, 
pvaJic!! ,toj“ ,s muc ,h more likely to 
ShSrn J ^ uen “ hy contact than 
^Jere Is no reason to doubt 

ri*y ^re® re " M, " n8 ' bul 11 ,s a 

uons In the streets, which no aovem- 
1 f M rs Thatcher is to gain 

haveto! hS- 01 \ hii meeting she will 
ta?k of demonsfrat- 
mg U;at the talks are of substance and 
hjMhroURh contact she cap exert 
^Juence, (that for example she can 
help to resolve the Namibian situa- 
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rcconnaisance aircraft and be r 
even object to the African M 
Council offices in Britain - bin 
purpose is largely served simph 
turning up. He could (all to I 
Thatcher about “shoes, and ships i 
sealing wax", and still gain feg 
advantage of being seen to hiwi 
tored contact, of coming In from 
cold. 

The full advantage of the visitfa 
Botha lies in the broader seitai 
South Africa's domestic and ian 
tional contexts. At home he has ini 
duced a constitution which has i 
opposition both from the black A 
cans, who arc excluded from it, an! 
right wing Afrikaners, who be& 
that hy allowing a limited involves 
for Coloured nnd Indians (he prii 
pies of the apartheid society are un! 
mined. 

During the referendum camp 
for the new constitution the go« 
ment told the exclusively white ekt 
rate that rejection would lead 
greater international isolation. K 
with the referendum successfoUy i 
hind, the government will argue i! 
Botha's visit demonstrates the w 
even more effectively for it has led 
greater international contacts, to I 
recognition abroad that South Abu 
coning with its own problems. 

in its foreign policy the South Al 
t un government has tried to fmpre 
its international situation by asenes 
linked steps. The assumption hisbe 
(hat if it could establish relations * 


some hliick states (preferably « 
Africa neighbours), not only? 

f luid materially mid reduce mo, 
a ill rent on its borders, bul i 


hi uirem on us ooraers, oui i 
lioiiul critics would he undermii 
the way opened for a dou 
(ionship with the West. 

In the early 1970s the South, 
government tried to achieve the 
through offers to lhe black si 
economic and technical coop 
and a policy of live and let live 
some initial successes the po! 
nowhere. 


states on its borders the South, 
government has used loughj 
action to destabilise its nelghbc 
supporting armed opponent 
those countries and raajunf 
against ANC camps and office 
policy, aided by the ravages 
worst drought in living memo 
incompetence within the new { 
ments, has brought someofthei 
tionary states to their knees wi 
rewards for the South Africa® 
A year ago the idea of Mozac 
and Angola signing a green w] 
South Africa and cooperating* 
militarily would have been fou* 
scorn. Yet now it has happeccy- 
Botha is able to glory m the sin 
and he can glory even further® 


• enSiS ■” tols constructive 
SSSES5 ' “PPowch she will be 
. reversing the trend of recent British 

S towards South Africa and ex- 
^rtelf to more political cqn- 

utth^MreThatcKrbasnSJr 

~>Xn ^ 1 avoid a fi 8ht. 

; approach tp the meeUng 

j^n pe mudj more relaxed. Because he 

'-i sdbCiSSf'i?' Of 

3; ^ 


European trip by claiming t 
success of his policy In soulccn 
is now bearing fruit in the vr 
Despite the current strengH 
Botha’s position, perbaf« 
Thatcher will be bold enm# 
mind him that the greal^ 
problem facing his govern 
position of the black African ® 
m South African society - ® 
solved, and the new wnsHwtJW 
only to underline that. If » JJ 
Shown that Mre Tbatcher’sjn 
will help the blacks of South AJ 
come in from the cold aI 
as Mr Botha to exercise jns 
abroad, then the meeting ■■ 
served a positive purpose. 

thA author. 

lege, ■ ' *, 


THK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.6.84 


This story begins in Texas during 
1 1974. As a doctoral student! 

kXn ved in Austin to examine the 
Evelyn Waugh archive at theHu man i- 
to fteseaich Center. Tlie Univcraty 
Jr Tews was rich: forsomc years it had 

„;i r^vnnni’t In niithid 


Jeen using oil revenues to outbid 
Xomers in European salerooms. 

One of its notable successes in this 


Reid had been the purchase of 
Waush’s entire library. His fine collec- 
tion of books would alone have mer- 
Hcd (he figure paid. As it was, the 
university also secured the bound 
manuscripts of his books and diaries, 
shuls of assorted papers (including 
letters, drawings ami woodcuts) and 
even the library furniture. 

1 was farfrom being the first to have 
followed this trail. Cyril Connolly had 
arrived in Austin three years earlier 
and demanded to sec any of his own 
works in Waugh’s library. The staff 
had politely tried to deflect his inquiry. 
He was insistent. They brought out 
Waugh’s copy of The Unquiet Grave 
which he had read in one of those (not 
infrequent) moments of boredom as a 
soldier in Yugoslavia. The margins 
bulge with literary and philosophical 
abuse, tearing Connolly’s self-contra- 
dictions proposition from conclusion. 

It was typical of Waugh, five years 
after his death, still to torment poor 
Connolly as he had throughout their 
working lives. 

When I arrived I found the “Waugh 
industry" in full swing: Michael Davie 
was there working on the diaries; 
Donat Gallagher (editor of the recent- 
ly published Essays Articles and Re- 
view) was sifting the massive corres- 

E ndence of Waugh and his ngent, A. 

Peters; Professor Robert Murray 
Davis, the leading American scholar, 
was compiling the research centre's 
Catalogue (1981) of the archive. 

The centre is an extraordinary lib- 
rary - a windowless concrete fortress 
gairlsoned by armed guards. Its corri- 
dors are scanned by television camer- 
as. One ascends in a lift to a reading 
room which seems disproportionately 
small in relation to the overall size of 
(be building. 

Yellow paper and pencils are issued; 
a bumble card catalogue stands to the 
right. A cursory glance at the latter, 
however, is enough to stagger the 
imagination of any literature scholar. 
Haraly a significant name from the 
history of European or American 
literature is absent. The typed cards 
refer almost casually to the rarest of 
books and a bewildering galaxy of 
manuscripts. On the table next to mine 
a man was poring over Conrad's 
handwriting. 

The library proved a model of 
efficiency. It was the manuscripts 
whieh interested me particularly. 
Waugh had, from the earliest nnd 
impoverished days, sent them to be 
bound by Maltby of Oxford. A bib- 
liophile himself, he had taken pains to 


ipnv IIIIUKU, lie I1UU IdNCIl jlDUIb IU 

rouke his library a bibliographer's 
delfeht. 

Within a couple of minutes the 
heavy foolscap volume of handwritten 


r 'J vuiume ui mmuwuucn 

sheets would, unbelievably, be depo- 
sited on my desk. They were all there 
from Rossetti to A Lifffe Learning - all, 
[bst B, except Vile Bodies. Of that 


there was only a typescript (approx- 
taately the first half of the book) 
C °r r u C !f d ‘ n Waugh’s hand. 


n. j TTougii a uanu. 
i had only six weeks. There was no 


* umy six weexs. mere was no 
!"* 10 wonder at the absence of the 
jhhimscript. The wonder was that the 
roiteetton was so complete. There was 
opportunity only to make detailed 
notes and to order microfilm of those 
^scripts (all up to 1939) which I 
^ to study in detail, 
mik. right these documents were 
™ r disappointing. I had hoped for 
passive revisions, fascinating dele- 
y *• 1 w®* largely disappointed. 
t 0 :l£5 B * d toat Waugh’s apparently 
in SSn' c *F dc c,alm to Ju “ an 

I W4 fin Paris inlnnil»iiii\ 



As no two batches of paper can ever be 
folded in identical fashiun, it is possi- 
ble easily to identify the sections in 
which they were despatched or, alter- 
natively, whether they were despatch- 
ed at all. 

According to Mr Sykes, 10,009 
words of the novel hud been written 
during the Mediterranean cruise 
Waugh and his wife had taken in early 
1929. The absence of fold-marks for 
the manuscript pages 1-18 seems to 
bear rhis out. It would appear to signify 


that Waugh had the paper in his 
possession and delivered it (or had it 
delivered) by hand to the typist. Manu- 
script pages 19-51 were clearly posted 
as were all other sections (second 
”halF\ manuscript pages 1-23; 24-39; 
40-53; 54-66) with one exception: 
pages 53 t“52 ,/ omiltcd inpaginntion)- 
68, the section concluding the first 
“hair. 

If my assumption is correct - that it 
was at manuscript page 68 that the 
significant break in composition occur- 
red - then it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it was manuscript pnees 
53-68 which he carried back to London 
on hearing the fundamentally shocking 
news that nis wife was having an affair 
with John Heygate. The break occurs 
at the end of Chapter 6. 

With this specific point of reference 
In mind it becomes clear that the 
“darker" tone of the book begins with 
Chapter 7 and the introduction of 


Waugh (above) 
soon after lhe 
breakdown of his 
first marriage. 


(right) shortly 
before his death In 


The mystery of the 
missing manuscript 


“Ginger" Littlejohn who is to encour- 
age Nina's callous infidelity. Certain 
passages take on a particularly acerbic 
tone in the light or what can now be 
seen as recent events in Waugh's life. 

In his letters he consistently referred 
to Heygatc, who worked for the BBC, 
as the "‘Basement Boy". On only the 
third page of the new seetjon of 
manuscript we see a disparaging re- 
mark about “cocktail parties given in 
basement flats by spotty announcers at 
the B.B.C." (Penguin, page 111). 
From this point Nina fades more and 
more into the background, Adam’s 
mythical fortune recedes hopelessly 
beyond reach in the hands of the 
Drunken Major and the remarks about 
marriage seem poignantly to reflect 
the author’s wounded pride. 


What was the real story behind those Vile Bodies ? Literary 
sleuth Martin Stannard embarks on the lengthy trail 


collate the manuscript and the first 
edition. 


It became evident that the manu- 
scripts raised fundamental problems 
regarding “copy text", for three dis- 
tinct sorts of “error” could arise apart 


tinct sorts of “error could anse apart 
from misprinting: mistranscribed 

words uncorrected by the author; 

UI 


“incorrect" words exactly transcribed 
and uncnrrectcd by the author; and 
inadvertent alterations caused by the 
author failing to check back to the 
manuscript when illegible words had 
been omitted by the typist. 

Other difficulties also arose. 
Waugh's early manuscripts were writ- 
ten quickly and, as such, are studded 
with mispcllings, poor grammar and 
careless punctuation. Clearly he left it 
to the typist to “standardize” the text 
and there are frequent examples of 
ovcr-zeRlous attention to this task, 
causing the prose to halt and judder. 

Humorously idiosyncratic use of 
capital letters has usually been flat- 
tened Into standard usage. Vernacular 
speech has sometimes sulfered a simi- 
lar fate. In short, the editor of a 
“critical edition" would be faced with a 
series of complex decisions in con- 
structing the most accurate copy text 
and the manuscript would have to play 
a vital role in this process. 

The existence of the Vile Bodies 
typescript, then, was particularly in- 
teresting for the purpose of elucidating 
Waugh's process of composition. Here 
we could see him at work on his rough 
draft. ... 


occurred, and there is no change of 
mood from the beginning to the end" 
I, conversely, was wondering 
whether Mr Sykes had misinformed us 
and whether the typescript could act as 
evidence to contradict his assumption. 
Waugh himself had told Jebb: “I was in 
the middle of Vi7e Bodies when she left 


but could secure to reply. No one, it 
seemed, could tell me the story behind 
the typescript's “disappearance”. And 
there the matter remained - until 
recently. 

Last October I went to Paris to 
interview Lady Diana Mosley. She and 
her first husband, Bryan Guinness, 
had been Waugh’s closest friends in his 
time of emotional crisis in mid-1929. 
Vile Bodies is dedicated to them and as 


me . . . 

Peters was a punctilious business- 
man. The chances of his “losing’' an 
important typescript would have oecn 
negligible and another theory sug- 
gested Itself. 

It was possible that the extant sheets 
formed that section (or most of it) 

S leicd and typed up before Evelyn 
tier's desertion. Sne was acting as 
Waugh’s intermediary in London, re- 
ceiving the manuscript by post while he 
was writing at a country pub (the 
Abingdon Arms in Becklcy, near Ox- 
ford). The typist would then post it 
back to Waugh for correction who 
would, in turn, return it to Peters. 

We know from his letters that for a 
period of at least two months after the 
marital disaster he was unable to write. 


soon as it was finished lie spent several 
weeks with them In Ireland and Paris. 


Inevitably, we began to talk about 
the novel. 1 remarked that it was odd 
that its manuscript should be the only 
significant gap in Waugh's collection. 
"Do you know," she sala, “I believe he 
gave it to us." As calmly as I could, I 
asked where she thought 11 might be. 
She supposed Lord Moyne (Bryan 
Guinness) must have it. 

I wrote to him Immediately upon my 
return. Yes, Evelyn had given it to 
them but no, it was no longer In his 
possession. He had presented h to his 
son, Jonathan, as a thirtieth birthday 
gift. I wrote to him. Yes, he did have it 
and of course ] could examine it. 

Then came another letter. The 
manuscript was missing from its nor- 
mal place in his library. He would look 
for it. A week later he wrote again. He 
had found it. 

For the last few weeks 1 have been 
collating it with the first edition and the 
same interesting discrepancies be- 
tween it and the first edition have 
arisen os in the other manuscripts. 
Most interesting, though, has been the 
additional evidence to support the- 
theory that Waugh was in the middle of 
writing the novel when his wife de- 
sert^d him and that. (I .wps pot, as Mr 
Sykes suggests, “nearly finished". 

The pagination of the manuscript 
clearly suggests two large blocks of 


On returning to the novel he might 
ufp.n ha vp. decided to icnore the initial 


Examined In detail, though, it threw 
up a series of new problems. One 
would expect the corrections to agree 
with the first edition in all but minor 
instances which could be put down to- 
proof correction. They didn t. Ex- 
traordinarily, many phrases deleted 
and replaced by others appeared un- 
alterea in the printed text: the inked-m 
corrections were often ignored. 

ft is extremely unlikely that the 
extent typescript formed the rough 
draft from which a second draft was 
made and corrected so as to conform 
exactly to the original readings. It must 
for some reason have been ignored. 

_ _ ■ I .1 .Al it Ln/1 MAM 


siihprfcni 1 ij ■ * oe true, me 

sujwrficral ^cleadness" of the manu- 

^P^.^&ested that he had perhaps 
books off. I was wrong, 
th? a ij n SP&land I began to work on 
scrinh^'?^’ collating the manu- 
l ^ e ft 181 editions. Almost 
to e ^ variants began 

anc J I realized that my initial 
S25F on * had faiJ ed to take into 
cenhm! as pect of twentieth 

of &. Utera 7 composition: the use 
whft?.J^ 1 ev y r ( ter - For those authors 


well have decided to ignore the initial 
corrections to the version sent to 
Peters, and corrected the entire work 
as a piece using a carbon of that 
version. This would e-xplaiu how de- 
leted original readings found their way 
back into the text and why “there Is no 
change of mood from beginning to 
end". 

In fact, the decision to igndre the 
first corrections could represent exact- 
ly the reverse of Mr Sykes's assump- 
tion: a conscious desire to give the 
entire work a consistently darker 1 
tone. ... 

Again, there is no space here to 
itemize the evidence. But there is a 
notably “lighter" approach in the ex- 
tant typescript. It is prefaced, for 
example, by the amiable epigraph: 


the author's wounded pride. 

The economy of the telephone con- 
versation, for instance, in which Nina 
states her desire to marry Ginger 
(Penguin, page 181-4) appears as a 
terse reflection of Waugh's own situa- 
tion. Adam's “I don't want ever to see 
you again" was precisely Waugh's 
reaction to she-Evelyn's desertion. 
When wc reod on page 9 of the new 
section,” . - . 1 don't know if it sounds 
absurd," said Adam, "but I da feel that 
a marriage ought to go on - for quite a 
long time, 1 mean. Ervou feel that too, 
at all?" and Nina replies “Yes, it’s one 
of the things about a mnrriage." (Pen- 
guin pnge 123), can we avoid the 
conclusion that Waugh was using the 
book quietly to bite oack? 

Their conversation immediately 
prefaces the most famous passage in 
the book ’’(... Marked parties, Sav- 
age parties, Victorian parties, , . . 
loose vile bodies . . .)’’ (Penguin, 
page 123) which, the manuscript cor- 


rections suggest, Waugh dearly strug- 
gled with. Heygate had met Evelyn 
Gardner at a party in Waugh's abs- 
ence. The section now concludes: 


'That succession nnd repetition of 
nassed humanity . . . Those vile 


massed humanity . . . Those vile 
bodies.” Originally it read: “That 
succession of assembled people, in- 


Bright young people and others kindlv 
note that alt characters are wholly 

tmnaiwinrv l find VOU 2€l far tOO ttlltCH 


composition; pages 1-68 (which con- 
cludes with "End of Book I" deleted),' 


1UI avu it. ivuflMM o 

Why? Perhaps, I thought, it had been 
mislaid in A. D. Peter’s office (it isshl! 
in the agent's blue folder). Had It ever 
been part of Waugh’s library he would 


Imaginary (and you get far too much 
publicity already whoever you are). 
Tills has been replaced in the printed 
text by the two mordant quotations 
from Through The Looking Glass. 

There are references to fashionable 


and pages 1-66 (which concludes, as 
does the Rossetti manuscript, with 
"The End Thank God. EW fi ). (The 
first section does not marry exactly 


with the length of the extant type- 
script, being several pages longer, but 
It is clear from a catchword at the 


who ti^i u “ rur inose Humors 
wmtvXr pwn manuscripts (or 

u. ® WBUEh did hnthpr "Up niurpri 


been part of Waugh’s UDraryne wouio 
probably have had it bound. 

This led me on to certain biographic- 
al questions and the investigation of 
an odd case in which bibliography and 

biography became mutually supportive, 

Vile Bodies in an intriguing work 
from the biographer’s point of view for 
It was during the course of its 
tion that Waugh’s first wife : left nun. 
Christopher SyYes 

Waugh. A Biography o1I^, r 1W5) 
that the “dark element 1 in 
in xio : way ^reflects Evelyn’s desajatiou 
at the breakdown of his ^ 


cockney chatter in a "stage direction" 
style 1 which uniformly disappear; 
Generally, Waugh's pleasure In the 
anarchic Younger Set and his quiet 
pride in being its literary representa- 
tive are obliterated by the alterations. 

All this, however, was mere specula- 
tion. Was it possible to produce some 
harder evidence that the corrections to 
this section hqd been made before The 
separation? I Wfote to the Humanities 
Research Center! |o try Id discover the 
provenance of the. typescript. ' 


bottom of the last page of the type- 
script that there was originally more of 
it, now lost.) 

When the pagination begins anew 
there Is a change of paper and the. new 
section opens with clear signs of dish 
turban ce: a truncated sheet followed 


by one marked “5” (deleted) then “2". 
It was most unusual for Waugh to icrap 


teracting and interrelating, and each 
bearing away a part of one’s self/onc's 
life/a na adding . . 

All . (his . is deleted. "Those vile 
bodies" appears nowhere in the body 
of the manuscript and is a fine example 
of a crucial alteration at typescript 
stage. Perhaps Waugh felt the original 
version to be too personal. * 

If the reconstructed typescript 
emendations suggest auy one thing 
consistently it is their author's desire to 
remove himself from the text. While 
there was always a little personal 
sniping in his novels, that element of 
roman A clef had always to be restricted 
to the quietest of pnvate jokes. 

The points made here are biog- 
raphical rather than critical. They are 
not, I hope, based on biographical, 
rallacy. But while the critic should 
refrain from using the details of an 
author’s life to explain his or her art, it . 
is Surely tenable for biographers to use 
u novel as another document in the file 


large Sections in this fashion and the 
fact that he did so possibly suggests bis 


Perttejlfraflik: 


Even the blank versos of the sheets': 
can provide dues in this puzzle. -Here 
■are tire, fold, marks,- resulting from 
i Waugh's posting his manuscript ..fdr, 
Evelyn Gardher or, later, the typist. ■ 


lar period of his subject’s life. 

The extraordinary history of Vile 
Bodies, its composition divided by the 
traumatic separation which, arguably, 
converted Its author' into’ a “serious"'. 
Writer, merits such attention. • 


— \ "7 1 — . . — r. 

The author if , lecturer in English at the 
University of' Leicester.' 
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Investigating 
the grey areas 

Patrick Rabbitt looks at how we can 
assess intellectual change 


1! 
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Gerontology is a grey area, but 
through gerontologists and sexologists 
can have few other common interests 
they share a social disadvantage. 
Questions from colleagues are fre- 
quent. predictable, nervous, and diffi- 
cult to answer in any reassuring way. 
Are the obvious anxieties of middle- 
aged academics realistic? Braadbent at 
Oxford, Harris and Sunderland in 
Cambridge and Reason al Manchester 
have designed self-rating question- 
naires which allow young people to 
subjectively quantify their impressions 
of lapses of memory, fits or absent- 
mindedness and other cognitive fai- 
lures. Our small research group, 
funded by the Economic and Social 
Research Council, has now given these 
questionnaires to over 3,0011 volun- 
teers aged from 50 to 90 years, who 
lead vigorous, independent lives in 
Oxfordshire and in Tyne and Wear. 

One of our group, Vicky Abson, has 
also questioned 480 volunteers about 
the frequency with which they mislay 
and rediscover their possessions. On 
all these measures, over 90 per cent of 
our volunteers complain that they feel 
that they now suffer more from cogni- 
tive lapses than they did 30 years ago. 
(The few who say they have become 
more efficient generally perform so 
poorly on other objective tests of 
memory and problem solving that we 
suspect they have begun to forget that 
they forget . . .1 Since scores on all 
these tests are highly correlated, even 
when we use other tests to detect 
individual variations due to depression 
and consequent low selfesteem, they 
all probably reflect the same, stable, 
subjective impressions of everyday 
effirienccy. 

However, our oldest and youngest 
volunteers give us indention! subjective 
estimates, both of the anioui it of 
change they have experienced and of 
the frequency of their current lapses. 
Further, their subjective estimates of 
everyday lapses do not predict their 
actual efficiency on IQ tests, memory 
tests, simulations ' of everyday life 
tasks, or any other measure we use. 
Indeed, within the most gifted groups 
iJ® sample the correlation between 
individual intelligence test scores and 
subjective complaints of incompetence 
is marginally negative. Our objectively 
most competent volunteers seem most 
anxious about declining ability. 


Making relative 
comparisons 


We think that these results mean 
that people cannot evaluate their own 
competence in any absolute sense and 
must always make relative compari- 
^ 0lu ¥t r people successful at 
demanding lobs maybe very conscious 

•SUlfuj lapse . s under pressure. 
SLv if el f. red P*?Pl e «Wto explore 
their limits, and their involvements 
may shrink faster than their capacities. 
People with venr exact spouses may 
become unduly humble. Thus subjec- 
uye estimates of competence reflect 
idiosyncratic comparisons rather than 

^Ih^graduaUy.qrsuddeiily and, in 

either case, at precisely what age do 
marked changes begin? Dei some peo- 
ple age more slowly than o there andTif 
so, what makes them so lucky arid can 
more of us share their good fortune? 

* f aemographlcal evidence. 

from 1946 

to 1962. summarized data oil outstand- 
ing achievements in all academic disci- 
piines, end by professionals such as 
doctors, composers, novelists, en- 
gineers and artists. His sad conclusions 
have often been questioned, but still 
stand. Most of the outstanding people 
he documented did their best work 
when relatively young. Then* were 
late-flowering individuals in aij fields 
but overall statistical trends were uni- 
form. Practitioners of different disci- ■ 
piines peaked at slightly : different 
times, out these peaks were Invariably 
followed by sharp declines. The best 
work In physics and mathematics 


reems to have been achieved by people 
m their early twenties. In chemistry in 
the early thirties. In most fields of 
medicine between 35 and 40, with a 
slightly Jaier peak for surgical innova- 


tions. Historians, composers and phi 
losophers peaked in ilie mid-forties; 


artists and sculptors from 45 to 50 and 
“composers of German Grand Opera" 
(biased perhaps by paucity of exemp- 
lars), slightly later. There are fascinat- 
ing discrepancies; although particle 
physicists and astronomers may have 
much in common, the Jailer go nova in 
therr late forties when the former have 
long passed their half-lives for acrive 
article emission. A plausible inter- 

E relation is that differences in peaks 
etwee n disciplines reflect differences 
in the relative points of potcntiuiion of 
declining native wit and increasing 
acquired information necessary to 
achieve distinguished work. We could 
all do better work if we could master 
the necessary information and techni- 
ques before our wits fail us. 

This bnd news has not been passively 
accepted. One objection is that “out- 
standing achievements" cannot be 
easily agreed, and their age-incidcnce 
in exceptional Individuals tells us little 
about the muss of mankind. Many of 



changes separately from social and 
motivational factors. To do this we still 
have no better recourse thnn labora- 
tory experiments. Happily, investiga- 
tors such ns Neil Chamcss of Wnlcrloo 
University, in demonstrating how aec- 

dccrRtnnnlc in .'Iikc, n>,,i i... 


Lehrman s relatively small samples of 
extremely gifted individuals died ear- 

K . This docs not work because curves 
r "lesser productions" nr for 
“greatest productivity at anv level” 
give very similar pictures for much 
larger groups. As the standard of 
achievement is lowered, age peaks are 
only slightly deferred, ana distinctions 
between subjects remain. (1 maintain 
that the exceptionally close concord- 
ance between age-peaks for “most 
valuable* and "lesser" achievements 
t>y psychologists must mean that all my 
colleagues make equally distinguished 
discoveries . . .). 

A similar objection is that Lehr- 
man s data were hiused hy rein lively 
high inclusion of figures from the 
eighteenth Hnd nineteenth centuries 
when lire expectancy was relatively 
ow. More thnn half the academics who 
have existed in the history of the world 
arc still working today. In spite of 
current financial policies, some of 
them re still quite young. The bulk of 
the data arc not yet in. Alas, unnlysisof 

luwnt ■ * 
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twentieth-century data lends no sup- 
port. A more plausible objection Is 
that productivity curves illustrate 


career patterns rather thnn the biology 
of age-changes. Pre-eminently able 
academics may be early recruited to 
waste their lives as vice chancellors or 
deans. Even mediocre young talents 
may be dissipated in chairs. Such creel 
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tional abijity. incidentally also show 
thnt even if such experiments must he 
limited they need not lie trivial, dull - 
or remote from everyday life. 

, T |) c main ohstncles to studying aging 
in the laboratory come froin cohort- 
effects. People now aged 80 are time- 
travellers, exiled to u foreign country 
which they now share with current 
2u-ycar-olds. These groups have been 
red, housed and educated very dif- 
ferently. have received, or failed to 
receive, different medical treatment 
tor different conditions, have been 
taught to prize different skills and 
attitudes, and have been shared by 
dramatically different experiences. A 
compounding difficulty is that there 
arc two limiting descriptions of how we 
Jose our wits ns we grow old (I am 
afraid that wc must aifinit that we do). 
The first is that briefly reaching an 
intellectual peak early in life wc steadi- 
ly decline, faster with each decade, 
until we reach a terminus in our mid to 
late seventies. Lucky individuals may 
have better trajectories thnn others, 
out oil continuously deteriorate. An 
opposing possibility, greatly preferred 
by the middle-aged, is thnt we all 
maintain a plateau of competence 
from our early twenties until a "ter- 
minal drop" begins shortly before we 


advancement may blight young scien- 

tists leaving philosophers to a riper a .... - 

6^251% ™*p s pressure to publish Average performance 

folic tinl'k n»/t 


is greatest early In a career, especially 
In n ffriy.roMdle age limits 

to, and of, ambitions become clearer, 
and there is always the anodyne of 
tenure. Families distract, goals 
change, energy rather than intelli- 
gence flags. 

Further details hardly clarify this 
picture. It seems that people who 
make important early discoveries 
. maintain productivity longer than 
those who do not. Perhaps brilliance 

tSnfSwvJ-f v- aps re y™ rd su »- . 

wnijeffqitr Young successful scien- 

«iWite j ?® 1 Boning resources 

whlc b are unavail- 

!S»»L to th r r P eers 1 .- *“ch as the 
• company of outstanding research stu- 
aents ana post-dociorals . This point is ' 
tecefully pat by ProfesSo? |UyO w“ 
Who seriously prop- 
osip .thaf. scientists of proven and 

SSiP 8 WytWM'Y should be 
singled opt for Enrichment" grants to 
bring out latent talent, in mid-career 
(He resists ’the suggestion that his 
scheme has been tacitly adopted for 
“ Jn*> All tWK sociaL factor! 
plausibly effect cytn the best analysed ' 


falls with age 


of people over many years to sec 
whether, and how, they change with 
age, and by plotting changes back- 
wards from dates of death rather than 


forwards from dates of birth. Such a 


task can obviously only he undertaken 
by someone delicately poised at an age 
old enough to gain support and young 
enuugh to have a chance of .surviving to 
write im some of the results. Prudently 
hacked hy much younger colleagues in 
Manchester , Oxford and Newcastle I 
have, so far, been able to lust each of 
3.0IK1 people uged between 50 and 90 
only once on 2ft different measures of 
memory, of various "kinds" or “intelli- 
gcnce”, of problem solving ability an d 
of decision speed. Wc have nlso tested 
small groups of 150 to 300 people on 
simulations of particular real-life situa- 
tions, such as shopping in u supermar- 
ket, understanding mid remembering 
television news broadcasts, finding their 
way about familiar and unfamiliar 
towns, on inspection tasks such as 
proof- reading, ami on ability al simple 
video games. 

Our basic finding confirms earlier 
suspicions flint nge groups differ more 
on some intellectual skills limn on 
others. Very murkcd age differences 
oreur on problems involving spatial 
relationships - however our oldest and 
youngest groups were also required to 
mRtch provided verbal definitions to the 
correct one of a choice of six, plausibly 
appropriate, rare words. These "verbal 
IQ tests arc interesting bccnu.se, in the 
youngest groups, their scores fairly 
closely predict scores on other IQ tests-, 
or logicai reasoning and arithmetical 
° n wh, di scores (and so assessed 
IQ ) sharply declines with age. 

Because verbal test scores npparent- 
•y re "J fll ? unchanged very late in life, 
an elderly person's current score on 
verbal tests allows us to accurately 
estimate his or her youthful score on a 
variety of other, age-sensitive, tests, 

I bus when an elderly person has a very 
much higher “verbal IO" than "per- 
formance IQ" we may guess that there 
nas been considerable cognitive 


shopping and ut variety of other sill 
In contrast . age docs not preij 
performance on anv uf these tai 
when performance fQ test scores a 
taken into account. Bluntly, if iW 
aged 50 to 89 have identical perforc 
mice IQ lest scores, they petfor 
equally well on all our tests. Qioaci- 
gical ages tell us nothing useful. 

This news may please any igq 
academic smugly aware of a retm 
high score on an IQ test. There ki 
witch. Average performance IQ tea 
scores decline steadily as average u 
groups increase. It is an open pocK 
lty that our highest scoring volunw 
have declined from even more b 

f tressive peaks. Do the best hi 
wstcsl, or “from him thal haihst 
shall even that which he hath be tabs 
away"? Our evidence suggests otto 
wise. Distributions of verbal IQ t tft 
scores remain precisely the same rad 
the age groups wc survey. Thus ween 
strut ify each age-group into fourwrM 
IQ test score levels, and be certain thx 


look ut age -differences within 
comparable performance groups. Ik 
result tins surprised us. Four differs: 
ability groups, covering the IQ sp» 
l rum, nil snow precisely the a# 
absolute score decrements with a- 
creasing average sample age. lnotte 
words, us fur ns wc can judge. pW 
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between these possibilities bv smolr considerable cognitive 

comparisons between groups o?M»ple ^f her ? discrc P an ‘ 

of different ages. On^the continuou«i * iF 8 •’ a,so 15 Probable 

decline model, average performance IS J f P T variance due to 

ffi* '‘terminal drop- m^e, 


terminal prop- model, average 
a** 0 Ms with age & 
cause older groups contain lncreasinR- 
“drappere" and fewer “sunS- 
JS? * u d fa rtunately both models can 
P^dict that variance in compe- 
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change. Allowing for variance due to 
marked discrepancies between verbal 
and non-verbal scores which can exist 
even in spme young individuals it is still 
possible to make statistical compari- 
sons. On this basis, about 10 per cent 

KeatJr 70 ^ 0 "' 0 ^ 5 ’ 5 Pt r cent ^ uw no 
ElL i>^ repancy bstween both 
Iest than we would 

JHSjJ 1 * 1 a 20-yer-old sample. It is 
2S5? n s P ,ai » lbI e (hat tliese are lucky 
3?K U i1r ^ ho have Ranged very 
wi«?il„ y hav< L erown °f d, and thm 
JS55. '“P 1 ^ Our advantage by 
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devised as they grow old. Asacooffljf 
example our best (verbal IQ mala®, 1 
groups, recall about 17 out re * 
rapidly presented words at averag* 
55 and 12 out of 30 at average ag 
Our least efficient groups recall w® 
8 out of 30 words at average age Ms* 
3 out of 30 at average age 75. 

Natural justice 
proves an illusion 

As always, a pleasing hint 
natural justice proves an HJuskw. 
ablest lose proportionately l®\, 
millionaire will not miss £1^ 
acquaintances will not noiw 
difference. For a person S 
£2,000 this is a severe, and ^ 
alteration. My research group I s 
to offer some comfort to 

.nllonnn.C hut they 
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we« l ?ii" ey hav ® old, and thm 
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,. Do scores on '‘intelligence tesis” 
m ° r , e than the ability to per- 

Our refluUs suggest that although |Q 
are notoriously unsatisfactory 


cem would be impertine" 1 - 
_ . much happier to have found I JV 

predict which of the currently ^ 
gence tests" tem 50-year-o!ds we asses 
Bility to per- urgent need of help in 10 or 

limn A a f nr Oiir OTOUD. WC - 
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the things we find 
process of aging w, ! 1 . bc l 
Jess insjghtfuiand original - ° ^|j 
say them as well as ever, and P^ 
at very much g reater lengm - 

The author Is P ro f^° r 

and cognitive psychology 

human performance reSt ^r rf ,t?^ 


Is being conducted at /Vow ^ 
Researchwhich b 
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-Now 1 saw in my dream, that just os 
.lev had ended this talk, they drew 
2 to a very miry slough that was in 
the midst of inc plain . . TJcnamcof 
he slough was Despond. So write 
John Bunyan in Pilgrims Progress 
referring to the desolate Marsion 
Vale south of Bedford. Three hun- 
Hred’ years later the area retains jis 
miasmic quality, scarred hy clay pits 
and polluted by fumes from the Lon- 
don Brick Company. It is the setting 
for a fierce struggle between the , 
roniP any and environmentalists be- 
tween 1979 and 1983. It is more than a 
dramatic story, it is also a theoretical 
adventure probing and developing 
issues which are at the heart of contem- 
porary debate in the social sciences. 

As the details of the conflict unfold a 
□umber of questions are posed. Why 
did the conflict occur when and where 
it did? What interests were involved and 
who did they represent? What accounts 
for the political alignments 
that developed? Was the outcome 
inevitable or unpredictable? Answers 
to there questions depend on inter- 
pretations from different theories of 
power. TTiere arc those which empha- 
size the role of agencies in defining 
issues and controlling events and those 
which stress the significance of under- 
lying structures which determine out- 
comes. The analysis of this case sug- 
gests. what many social scientists have 
come to accept, thal understanding of 
powercan be achieved through greater 
tolerance of contending theories than 
through the adoption of entrenched 
positions. 

The London Brick case offers a 
fruitful empirical source for theoretical 
exploration. By a process of mergers 
and takeovers the company emerged 
in the early 1970s with a monopoly of 
the cheap fletton brickmaking industry 
based on the Oxford day in the 
Bedford-Peterborough area. Early 
planningpermissions granted at a time 
when bncks were badly needed en- 
abled the company to create derelict 
land and pollute the air without serious 
challenge. But environmental opposi- 
tion perceived its opportunity for clean 
up in 1978 when the company 
announced its intention of redevelop- 
ing its brickworks in the Marston Vale. 

At first the company seemed pre- 
pared to negotiate. Although its prop- 
osed tall chimneys would disperse and 
dilute the pollutants, it was prepared 
to install a third flue so that pollution 
could be eliminated if a satisfactory 
method could be found. An agreement 
was reached over landscaping and the 
restoration of the pits (if sufficient fill 
could be obtained). But such efforts 
did not placate their opponents who, 
organized in local interest groups with 
such evocative acronyms as BaCAP, 
CAC and GASP, were demanding the 
complete removal of the industry and 
its undesirable effects from their 
localities. 

A broad alliance of powerful in- 
terests was formed to coordinate the 
opposition to the company. The 
group, known as PROBE (Public 
Review of Brickmaking and the En- 
vironment) was chaired by Bedford- 
shire's leading noble and landowner, the 
Marquis of Tavistock and included 
business, academic andpolitic- 
at (local and national) interests. Using a 
wbtle and flexible strategy of propagan- 
da and lobbying (Including a champagne 
and caviare reception) it recognized its 
«st chance of success lay with infiuenc- 
wg, the local politicians who would 
“Wde the company’s planning applica- 

PRQBE ensured that the decision 
would be taken by the full county 
raundl of 83 members rather than by 
ine planning committee which was 
^pathetic to the company’s plans, 
raced by the gathering opposition the 
company tried one last concession, an 
“greeraent to defer the later phases of 
J. works pending research on pollu- 
tion control provided they were given 
me M-aheaa with no strings attached 
on me firet phase. With the two camps 
poianzed there was no hope; of com- 
Rfomise. The county council met three 
during 1980 to decide the issue. 
V n . me first occasion a decision was 
uererred but on the second, against 
/pectatjons, an amendment was pas- 
“ca requiring pollution control on all 
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Looking across the clay pits to the chimneys of the London Brick Company 


Lessons from the slough of Despond 

Andrew Blowers looks at what we can learn from the London Brick case 


- i puuimon cojuror on an 

9* the new works. The company 
w a fot*ture. of legal legerdemain 

^'kd threats of investment with- 
to recover its ground but suf- 
a further .rebuff at the third 
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sjj^.tide of events now moved 
“Wfoly In the company’s favour. It had 
■ wh7l 0u i ,nve «tfoent options else- 
9Bt t neighbouring 
■' approved a new 
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grew the company decided to reduce 
production. Tnc Ridgmont works in 
Bedfordshire was selected for closure 
with the loss of 1,100 jobs. With 
employment, rather than the environ- 
ment as the central issue, the trade 
unions began to apply pressure on 
councillors urging tnc need for new 
investment in the county. A campaign 
favouring new works attracted support 
in the brickfields and the opposition 
was clearly on the run. The county 
council had deferred a decision on one 
of the new works applied for (at 
Ridgmont) and the planning committee 
seized the opportunity to grant the 
permission without reference to the 
council and without the pollution 
condition. A change in circumstances 
and a touch of serendipity thus enabled 
the company to snatch a victory from 
the jaws of defeat. But it was a Pvsrhic 
victory. AH sides had lost. Pollution 
remained from the existing works, jobs 
had been lost and no new works have, 
as yet, been built. 


Pluralist theory 
emphasizes ■ 
conflict of interests 


Broad theoretical perspectives 
when applied to this case are only 
partially convincing. Pluralist theory 
emphasizes conflicts of interests each 
witn access to an open and responsive 
decision making process in which par- 
ticipants respond to changing cir- 
cumstances with the result that out- 
comes are unpredictable. The cbmax 
of the conflict fought out in the full 
council seems the very apotheosis of 
pluralism. But pluralist accounts offer 
tittle insight into the power rations 
existing before the conflict. Here elitist 
theories are. more illuminating with 
their emphasis on non-decisionmak- 
, ing. TTiere is evidence that ‘he coni- 
pany'was able tosuppress the pollu Ion 
issue for many years throu^ out of 
court settlements with farmers and the 
imposition of a restrictive clause pn Its 
tenants- Elitist theory abo suggert 
power is c onoenlrated r ajher tha n jfa- 

St&ndonBnck enjoyed privileged 


access to county officials and PROBE 
possessed a wide range of influential 
contacts. While such insights offer a 
refinement to pluralist theory which 
matches the case more precisely, the 
focus on action (or inaction) deflects 
attention away from the underlying 
causes of the conflict and its outcome. 

It is here that structuralist accounts 
appear more compelling. Taken in its 
broader economic and political con- - 
text the company is seen to enjoy 
sufficient reserves of power to achieve 
its objectives whatever local opposi- 
tion it generates. But, taken to an 
extreme conclusion structuralism sug- 
gests an inevitability about outcomes 
that is contradicted by evidence and 
experience. This leads to the unlikely 
presumption that people engage in 
conflicts which they have no hope of 
influencing. As Hindess observes, 
"struggles over divergent objectives 
really are struggles, not the playing out 
of some preordained script . 

What is needed are mediating con- 
cepts which bridge the gap between the 
particular and tne general, theory and 
evidence. With the aid of such con- 
cepts it becomes possible to build 
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intermediate steps from the abstract to 
the complex realities of power. From 
the London Brick case four pairs of 
mediating concepts can be identified 
which perform this intellectual task. 
These are, environment and economy; 
politics and expertise; national and 
local; and time and space.. 

"Environment" and "economy 
were the issues at stake In the conflict. 
Environment appeals both to inforests 
intent on preserving amenity and pro- 
fit (farmers) and to a broader consti- 
tuency concerned about public 
health. This combination of self-in- 
terest and altruism enables environ- 
mentalists to mobilize support across 
class barriers. For different reasons 
“economic" interests can transcend 
class as the support of the workers for 
the company demonstrates. Indeed, 
during a recession the very weakness 
of business proves its greatest strength 
in resisting environmental control 
since investment and profits art at a 
premium and. workers have nowhere 
else to go. 

Cross catting class alignments are 
re Reeled also in environmental poli- 
tics. The dominant. Conservative 
roup on the County council iwas irrpt-i 
nevably split with half the group 


supporting the landed and farming 
interests and half backing business 
capital represented by London Brick. 
This enabled the small Labour group 
to hold the balance of power in the 
council debates by supporting the 
environmental case but only at the cost 
of fraternal conflict with its trade union 
allies in the brickfields. Whereas the 
environmentalists exploited the 
opportunities crented by these political 
divisions, London Brick was careful to 
foster its privileged access to the 
administrative machine. The interac- 
tion of company, officials and the 
planning committee provided a form 
of administraflve politics which proved 
able, in the end, to overcome the 
opposition of the open and pluralistic 
county council. 


The reality of 
power confirms the 
r dual state’ theory 


The company’s power was consider- 
able at local level but, when the focus is 
widened to incorporate national In- 
terests its power seems overwhelming. 
Throughout the conflict London Brick 
could count on the support of central 
government ministries and agencies 
such as the Alkali Inspectorate. The 
reality of power confirms the “dual 
state’’ nation put forward by Peter 
Saunders which suggests that Invest- 
ment policies supporting business 
capital are promoted through corpor- 
aust agencies at central level while 
consumption policies (such as environ- 
mental Improvements in this case) are 
determined locally through pluralist 
political processes. There is one im- 

E irtant qualification here. London 
rick was able to' apply pressure 
through corporatist relationships with 
government at both national and local 

-The dimensions of time and space 
provide, hirther confirmation of the 
superior power of; business in -an 

environmental cpnfllct such as this. 
Although environmental opposition has 
Increased over the years* business pow- 
er :>haS' the. capacity; for resurgence 
.nun'ollii at timfiE nf rf>n>«irin • I nnrlnn - 


Brick was, in any case, able to play off 
Bedfordshire against Cambridgeshire 
by threatening to invest elsewhere and 
by closing ihe Ridgmont works. The 
conflict may have, altered the liming, 
location and details or (he new works, 
but did not deflect the company from its 
overall strategy. 

Viewed through these mediating 
concepts the interaction of structures 
and agencies in the course of the 
conflict and its outcome can be per- 
ceived. But, neither structures nor 
agents are immutable but subject to 
change as subsequent events in the 
brickfields have shown. Shortly after 
the. conflict ended the company, its 
fortunes reviving, fell, after a long and 
bitter struggle, into the predatory 
clutches of me Hanson Trust. London 
Brick is now part of an international 
financial empire and relationships be- 
tween company and community have 
become more distant. In another re- 
spect their interests have come closer 
together. John Bunyan's slough of 
Despond at Elstow has been ear- 
marked as a possible site for the burial 
of nuclear wsste. The site is on the 
Oxford clay coveted by the brick 
industry with the foil support of the local 
- community. In this coming conflict 
London Brick is likely, ironically, to 
emerge on the ride or the angels. 

These changes remind us that ex- 
plan ations derived from one case do no 
more than reveal the processes at 
work. They cannot be transferred 
without modification to other cases 
and may have been different in other 
circumstances. What they do show Is 
that structural forces may supply the 
underlying dynamics of power but that 
there is plenty of scope for actions, 
which are responsible lor its coqiplex 
patterns. The evidence of this and 
other studies demonstrates the need to 
abandon polarized positions and to 
occupy the middle ground In be- 
tween. There are signs of Such a 
theoretical convergence occur! ng as 
new concepts provide more- qualified 
and less dogmatic answers to questions 
of power. 

The author is senior lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the Open University ana was a 
Bedfordshire county coundllor at tht 
time of (he LBC dispute. His book, 
Something in the Ain Corporate Powet 
and the Environment, is published- this- 
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of Frederick Karl's Joseph Conrad: the 
three lives ) that no one had been 
waiting for a new biography of Con- 
rad. The phrase was intended to 
suggest the adequacy of Jocelyn Bai- 
nes s biography of Conrad, which, 
though published in I960, is still au- 
thoritative in range and judgment, if 
not any more up to date on ihc facts. 
At the same time, though. I was 
regretting in advance the effect that 
Karl's biography was likely to have on 
Conrad studies - for while Karl was 
clearly about to become indispensable, 
the sheer barbarousness of a lot of bis 
judgments left one with the sad feeling 
that we would now, in all likelihood, 
be stuck with him. 

Nothing could be more surprising, 
then, than finding a new, full-length 
account of Conrad’s life, by none other 
than Zdzislnw Najder, who was sup- 
posed to be the co-editor of the forth- 
coming Collected Letters of Conrad, 
with none other than Professor Karl, 
in his introduction, Najder modestly 
sidesteps what must be a rivetinaly 
murky tale with the simple avowal i 
that I was completely unaware that he 
(Karl) wns engaged on a large-scale 
biography.” Najder is apparently no 
longer co-editing the letters with Pro- 
fessor Karl. Indeed, the distance be- 
tween them can be measured in their 
respective descriptions of (heir own 
endeavour: while Kml adjudged him- 
sell a mychobiographer. Naldcr 
"febesto shun even the more modest 
term biography” entirely, subtitling 
his book a chronicle". Conrad’s In- 
wardness he modestly, and blessedly, 
confesses to be beyond him; If we are 
to seek Understanding of that, it can 
only, he supposes, be through a read- 
ing of Conrad’s works, ami an expo- 
*9 w ^ al he “Ik the lexicography 
of his cultural background and re- 
sources, which supply Ihc set of signs 
which he, as author, could avail him- 
self qf. 

— a L ^?tu' d r l ftis way - and I must, 
admit- that I was at first unconvinced 
bv (he apparent constraints that this 
glares on the role of the biographer - 
Professor Naider is, of course, pre- 
eminently well-qualified far the job 
The most authoritative student of 
Umrpd's Polish background, Najder 
has already proved himself an illumi- 

nattng ana judicious commentator on a 
wide-ranging set of Conradlan themes, 
which are by no means restricted to the 
Polish area. 

ir,«rf$ , F? ughg0,, ! B . eropiricisl, dis- 
trustful;. of Speculation, and finely 
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Conrad in 1874 


avvarc of the iiieraciicable otherness of 
other minds, Nnjdcr iiuppfly admits 
that be doesn’t know what Conrad felt, 
and is disinclined to speculate about it 
without the greatest evidence. The 
ensuing account. In its clarity and 
restraint, can at times be profoundly 
moving His account of Apollo Korac- 
ntowskii s death, and its effect upon the 
young Conrad, is carefully assembled 
from Apollo s last letters, and Con- 
rad s later (and by no means reliable) 
account of the lime. Because we are 
allowed to witness the events through 
the words and memories of the pro- 
tagonist the whole scene, and the 
farm of life of which it whs a part 
comes strikingly alive, excBctly be- 
cause It remains uninlruded on bv a 
speculation that, given the power and 
tragedy of the drama, would be at best 
HFw ne fc 1 and probably maw- 
Sl If II havc on[ y lo compare Profes- 
sor Karl's account of the effect of the 

HSSWASi on L be clevcn year old 
“?, nr f d With such moments, he did 
not need Nietzsche, Schopenhauer. 
Kierkegaard, or even FreS S 
were within. - in order to begin to 
appreciate the advantages of Najder’s 
method. 

Conrad, of course, is notoriously 


Conrud was n niytholugtzcrof self, and 
an unreliable guide to anything so 
erode as the facts of his own life. Or so 
I used to think. But on the evidence 
painstakingly compiled by Nnjdcr, I 
wonder if this assessment isn’t just a 
little caulious; with a man less re- 
nowned we would have no doubt in 
calling someone who acted hs Conrad 
frequently did a congenital liar (a 
category or person by definition sclf- 
mvthologizing, but unexcused except 
when a novelist). We learn from 
Najder , forinstance, of Conrad’s unre- 
porled failures in examinations for his 
™ s ers cert'ficate, and even of the 
fact that he lied about the duration of 
nfs service to the committee that 
interviewed him during that examina- 
tion. Examples of thiskind abound in 
mter life, especially with regard to 
Conrads consistently strained finan- 
cial affairs. 

^Conrad was sent as a child into 
Siberian exile; almost died of physical 
and spiritual trauma in Africa; was a 
mend of a great many of the most 
interestmg English writers of his time - 
but the bulk of Najder s account, on 
tlnai Impression, seems to consist of 
painstaking analyses of Conrad’s tang- 
led and toimented finances. By the end 


ness about his everyday affairs lhal left 
nie feeling (like the six year old who 
had lo do a hunk report on snakes), 
that the research hnd mid me more 
than I cure in know. But nl least its 
scrupulousness, range, detail, and be- 
nign restraint mark it as the am 

rnmitfvtnmn* is ...i ‘ 


replacement for Karl. ‘ * 

Nujder's Conrud under Familial 
Eves Is a kind of source hook for his 
Chronicle bringing together 
accounts of ihc young Conrud from 


through sustnined examii*. t~. , 
journals and letters, b 

iner and richer pcrsona^^J 0 ' 
is to sink us, and Conrad*^,! 
form or life that had 

The young CoS'S® 
comment whatever from ft e 
conics more substantially aUve S; 
any biographical account of hiS 
aval ab c. inphulini, m-jj. . T 60 * 


KS£W. of J he y° u , ng Conrad from 
Polish friends and relatives, and quot- 
mg Wideiv from the letters and papers 
of Conrad s parents, Apollo and Ewn, 
and uncle, Tadeusz Bobrowksi. I be- 
gan the book with a familiar sense of 
duty, but very quickly found it enpti- 
J^mg. Conrad's Polish background 
has, until now, been very much lhal - 
his parents, relatives, and friends fixed 
»!J[ a!?? 1 * 0 ?"* anecdole or quota- 

rSIrSK i? 5 ***" P assed fr °m one 
Conrad cntic to another. And here, at 

last these long-dead Poles come alive: 
Apollo escapes from Bobrowski’s 
judgment of him as wrong-headed and 
Mrobabfc; Ewa, his wife, emerges 
fij* kJ P d of fallible urgency as §ic 
chorees her life in exile not out of 
simple support for her husband, but 

m e n?tn n .h eqUa y P asstona,e TOmmlt- 
meni to the values for which he had 

sacrifled himself; even Bobrowski, 


stimulating book. At first glance, its 
talle would seem material for a parlour 
game, almost an answer, to a dare. But 
Andrew Marvell and Vladimir Nabo- 
kov, as the. author shqws, share a '- J 
number of characteristics: both are , , 
ironists and cottdoiis stylists, both • 
write highly allusive wprks, -foil of hints;' 


which’ challenge the 
reader s mtelUgence and leave a* great 
daal unsaid Both are cortnoisseureof 
joss and Min, And vision* of remdm- 

b J^° r i n ^ ba Ppfness play a 
central rale in- their writings: ^What 
luckless Apple did We taste: / To make 
us Mortal , and Thee Waste?" . 

the attention to 

gSMTffll" ftSCftSS 

jjjjora t ruli qg l ,ement of celebratory 
laughter^LonH has performed a valu- 
“roroents on lndi: 
Vtdual ; works, :flro ofteb fresh and' 

. ‘ and he h particularly 

? ood p n , *“6 relationship, of Jariuis 
Joyce And Nabokov (though 

treats Jn an oddly romantic wavV.Th* 


• • : 1 . . . 

relentless, ham-handed allegorizing 
and, on the other, the cult of mandarin 
detachment, the consoling belief that 
nothing matters (except perhaps tech- 
nique). But though Long's attempt to 
.demonstrate that "ordinary kinds of 
human sympathy can co-exist with 
Ppntmuousirony*: is commendable, his 
touch IS often iinnim . Ul> 


» <. *'*■* "““-i* inc Humors, com- 

.iraliy. are 'at times transformed into 
sentimentalists, antennae all a-qulver; 
feoj CromTOnjn .-An Horaito 
Wde ,, “now, in the Chilly bleaker 
: gdofhis marches, 

and certainly^ wounded man". 

. What makes Marvell and Nabokov 

!» w- 


, Ti s 

TOQ to two kinds ofcriUcai ' 

firation, Bgaiust whlch Ung mounfs 'i 




fltfAtl- synthetic, and 
Him ! th r roader a attention to the 
instability of the imagination's glitter- 

!n? 3P t S' T ° “S t " em 85 hea rtlcss 
JSSJ’ "W of cn ^ely self-con- 
ac ! thcl j games is, as Long 
points out, reductive. Nevertheless, 

H pu P le .; S0, " n g ele *nent, the free 
flw of wL what Nabokov calls his 
lovp, affair with the English Jan- 

a - ,arge P art ^ Sc 

appeal of both writers, and Long’s 
though alert and se^i- 
? n d to emphasize content 
more than fqnn. If Pale Fire and 77ie 
are great novels, it is not thdr 

&^, a,0nf whichraalres 

: Lo^Vte. 8 ‘ bs ? nd weaknessesjof 
' f 1 ^ inseparable:. if one 

fefarvadons about the 

optical dimension in the .. 


inh.s "composite biography” rfDK ! 
Lawrence. Perhaps a man Isfinalh'iH 

ro much what he makes of fif 

much less what a biographer n£H 
nun, but a kind of multi-faceted Cubw 
figure consisting of all the perspoC 
from which he has bren swffi 
his onlookers, however diverse: m u 
the concept of self cannot so eaalybe 
dismissed, we might at least acknos. 
lodge that the resulting sense of cm I 
subject would be less likely |q bt 
pnvileged in one form or another. 

That Apollo Korzeniowski’s in 
should have gone on to write about tin 
nature and effects of imperialin 
seems natural enough, once one ha 
been exposed to the range of Apollo'i 
work, mid the depth of his passion. i 
have always tuken Conrad's wort b 
he, in the main, critical of imperial, 
even excepting his gentlemanly rite 
about those red places on the imp 
where good work whs going on. HttH 
of Darkness, probably the major tut 
in this regard, seems to distribute iir 
irony mid moral disgust more substu- 
tinlly across its whites than its Am- 1 
cans, who frequently have about ibm t 
- in the grove of death, or te 
restrained cannibals - a kind of quel 
and dignity. Noble savages perhaps, 
hut savages none the less? Certiiref 
(he story builds from a basis of prcniv 
position about the "wilderness", tty 
"black ", and Ihc "savage" which enact’ 
Victorian stereotypes, nowever much 
it is critical of them. It seems lo call to 
some sort of deconstructive reading, ' 
showing that (he very grounds of ittj; 
analysis make its criticism of thmcV 
terms implausible, or, at least, pw- L 
doxicnl. 

Beni ta Parry's Conrad and Impaif, 
ism tries, ami in general succeeds, n 
making the case. Her analyses of. 
particular works (she virtually ignwu 
the first two novels and "An Chitport 
of Progress", for no very dear reason) 
is attentive and close to the text, 
her conclusions have about theta I 
kind of slinging specificity that Wood 
be lucking in n more ideological, and 
less literary, analysis. Yet her account 
leuves one dissatisfied on tw 
accounts; first, that it seems . l ^ s 
written from some sort of nco-Ma^- 
post-structuralist position, wow 
though it is hard to pin dom.t* 
remarkably immune to the km® 
critique lo which she wishes to subp 
Conrad; second, because it is writ® 
with that contemporary methodology 
al disposition towards a glutinous 
polysyllabic prose that cohIuscj®" 
plexity of diction, and a highly absttw 
vocabulary, for intelligent analj** 
And this is particularly a shame : wrs 
because the analysis, when it sltcp? 
the text and to a reasonably sins* 
language, is genuinely illuminate 

Dr Gekoski is senior lecturer inp^ 
at the University of tyanrifx 

authors allows any number of stdJJ* 
insights. The commentary is at ^ 
when Long allows himself spa* 
develop bis points, especially l 
two sets of paired ebajiters ^ 
the book: on the "carnival 
Lolita and a number of M arv? 
satires, and on the thematic opp^j 
lions at the heart of Pelt 
"Upon Appleton House". . 

If one expects from * ^ 

criticism not a confirmation oi m , 
existing beliefs but the free pj 
intellieence. lively, idiosyncraw, , 


Warren Chernalk 
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BOOKS 

Ideals in 
social life 


Mu Weber and Contemporary Social 
Theory 

by Susan J.Hekman 

Martin Robertson, £16.50 
IS BN 085520 639 X 

The Llmllsof Rationality: an essay on 
the soda! and moral thought of Max 
Weber 

by Rogers Brubaker 

Allen & Unwin, £12.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 004 301 172 I and 301 173 X 

Both these books arc instructive addi- 
tions to the Max Weber literature. 
They are, however, quite different in 
scope and purpose. 

Susan Hekman’s aim is to argue that 
“Weber's theory of the ideal type is 
directly relevant to the current unre- 
solved problems in the philosophy and 



methodology of the social sciences, for 
it synthesizes aspects of social-scien- 
tific analysis that arc central to the 
critiques of positivism which dominate 
today's discussions". Naturally enough 
this leads her into a critical exposition 
of Weber's deployment of ideal types - 
their variety, logical status and episte- 
mological character. Ideal types were, 
for Weber, an indispensable tool for 
developing an empirical science of 
concrete reality. They are conceptual 
abstractions, precisely defined and 
constructed by the scholar to throw 
light on a problem which he or she has 
deemed worthy of study. Others, 
such as Raymond Aron, havc 
gone over this ground before, of 
course. Hekman's own discussion is 
lucid and careful but her particular 
interest is lo suggest that ideal types 
combine an appreciation of the neea to 
take subjective meanings into account 
as well as objective structures in 
sociological analysis. 

What Hekman does is to use the 
ideal type perspective to examine 
more recent theories which she groups 
into subjectivist and objcctivlst cate- 
gories. In the first category she consid- 
ers phenomenology and ordinary lan- 
guage analysis with special reference 
to Alfred Schutz and Peter Winch. In 
the second she discusses structuralism 
and critical theory, paying particular 



Theodor W. Adorno 


Adorno 
ascending 

Adorno 1 " 

ty Martin Jay 

Fontana, £2.50 

ISBNOOO 6362877 

The Frankfort School 

b/TomBottomore 

ravi stock, £7.25 and £3.25 

jSBN 085312 458 2 and 468 X 

Adorno is a distinguished 
Sri™®. J° the long-lived Fontana 
Modern Masters series. When the first 
3L®S “PPeared in 1970. the year 

• Fnlirfikfftf Adorno ’ 8 Jwth, the 

Auffi?* ?5 ho T o1 was represented by 
MacIntyre’s waspish but 
iWm °* Herbert Marcuse, 

;■ intend 1 * Ifalght of his fame. In the 
; ervenwg u earg the climate of opin- 
<*Mged and with it the 
varKP^PP^roe relative worth of the 

wrrnnnnk^f 11 ! 1 masters of what is 
SSfS ^ed "critical theory". 

the Nm! r hi the fortunes of 

due l he reputation of Mar- 

IitidIbpbKi wane . d while that oF the 
SB* ypwrimistic Adonio-oneof 
has SL apI, A “ n8 [ s “rice Nietzsche - 

revivaffli, At the Bame time * the 
:• spnnMeh i he ? ore orthodox Marxist 
ttCri, based on economic analysis 
**W psychology and 
J 'ed to a some- 

dif fereS«?t r f ed em Phasis on the 
(he FrSSr, separate the work of 

■'^tnoftE’Sf 0 ? 1 ftw 5 lbe main_ 

' The i«n!zfL^! aixlst ^aoltiou. 

' ■W ; T(£ n S5 helween Jay’s Adorno- 
W2(l! t ? ore s highly critical 
[ ¥ i scfl0 °l 48 a whole 

; takes i.f ‘^development. While Jay 
£ Untt, thedaSSTi^^V “^ nour 0Wn 
eth“ ■ 2S^ nce , o 0 he economy. 

Of the tnfnlitv 


kd- cwnvuiy 

the totality - 
'fSootdvdhlftiral j ’psychologic- 


al - has become too obvious to 
ignore", Bottomorc continues to pin 
his faith in a Marxism that sets 
the analysis and critique of modem 
societies ... within a theory of 
history which undertakes to explain 
all the forms of human society and 
their transformations. 

In Bottomore’s view 

the most distinctive feature of 
Marx’s theory, and its most impor- 
tant contribution to a realistic sci- 
ence of society, [is] that it does not 
deal with social interaction in 
general, but treats the human rela- 
tion to nature, and the interaction 
among human beings in the produc- 
tion process, as determining-in the 
sense of setting limits ' to, and 
engendering dominant tendencies 
in - other forms of interaction. It Is 
this conception which has endowed 
Marxism with its explanatory pow- 
er, and still does so today. 

Bottomore clearly regards the work 
of the Frankfurt School as an unfortun- 
ate becausepolitically sterile deviation 
from Marxism. Even JBrgen Haber- 
mas’s attempt to “reconstruct” histor- 
ical materialism in a way that takes 
account of some of the insights of his 
Frankfort teachers is judged wanting 
by the standards of the * realistic 
Marxism of Alain Touraine, Russeu 
Keat and John Uny . The mark of such 
“realism" is insistence on the primacy 
of the productive process in determin- 
ing the form of society and, it would 
seem, acceptance of the Marxian 
scenario in which socialization of the 
means of production is seen as the only 
possible resolution of the “contradic- 
tions” of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. It is as though Adorno - the 
melancholy recorder of the check of 
•Marxist hopes in a century that refuses 
to develop according to plan - naa 
never been. And, indeed, frotn the 
standpoint of a -Marxism that will not 
be shaken by the mere weight pf 
historical evidence, it were better Ijmt 
he should not have been; for, of allfoe 
Frankfort theorists, ft is Addrub Who 


attention to Louis Althusser ami 
JUrgcn Habermas. In the process she 
discusses three themes which recur in 
debates about the nature or the social 
sciences; the rule uf actors' concepts in 
social explanation; the inter-suhjcctivc 
context of theorizing and the logic of 
argument; and the problems involved 
in understanding and evaluating other 
cultures. 

HckmBn's quest for a pnst-positivist 
synthesis is, in the nature of the case, 
ambitious. She concludes on a modest 
if somewhat disappointing note: 
“Although the foregoing has not de- 
finitely established this synthesis, it has 
outlined the parameters and suggested 
that elements of the synthesis are 
emerging from anti-positivist criti- 
ques. Specifically, interpretive analy- 
sis can be wedded to structural analysis 
without succumbing to positivism or a 
form or dogmatic absolutism.” (page 
193 ). It will be very satisfying when we 
move from sketches and prolegomena 
to demonstrations. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. One suspects 
that Weber only engaged in methodo- 
logical disputes in order lo clarify his 
own thinking and make plain to others 
what he was about. His substantive 
work remains the touchstone against 
which the validity of his methodology 
can be judged. 

Rogers Brubaker's short study is the 

carries farthest that immanent critique 
of the materialist theory of history and 
society which exposes the hopelessness 
of its mast cherished hopes. 

Adorno once wrote of Martin 
Heidegger that: “He lays around him- 
self the taboo that any understanding 
of him would simultaneously be falsi- 
fication." As Jay notes, the same 
complaint could be laid against Ador- 
no's own work. Any simplification of 
his arguments and, above all, any 
presentation of his thought as a harmo- 
nious system will indeed falsify a life's 
work marked by a single-minded con- 
cern to give voice to the discordant 
reality of a world in which mnn's hopes 
are frustrated and his sufferings unre- 
deemed. The unifying thread that runs 
through everything Adorno wrote 
does not express the unity of any 
well-rounded philosophical, system, 
for, ns he always insisted, every such 
system is untrue to a reality which is 
anything but a harmonious whole. 
Rather, the unity of liis work expresses 
a single experience of the world as 
intrinsically disordered. This experi- 
ence, which pervades all his writings, is 
akin to that of the ancient gnostics who 
regarded the cosmos as the bungled 
creation of an imperfect and perhaps 
malign demiurge. 

For Adorno, as for his close col- 
league Max Horkhelmer, the demi- 
urge was man himself. In this both 
men were faithful to the fundamental 
teaching of Marxist anthropology 
according to which not God but man 
makes and remakes the world through 
the changing forms of the productive 
process. Where they differed from 
Marx and from his more orthodox 
followers was in denying that the 
process of technological advance is 
matched by any equivalent progress at 
the level of social organization. As 
Adorno put it in Negative Dialectics: 
“No universal history leads from 
savagery to humanitarianism, but 
there is one leading from the slingshot 
to the megaton bomb.” While Hork- 
heimer, toward the end of his life, 
openly proclaimed his sympathy for 
the metaphysical pessimism of 
Schopenhauer while finding a vestige 
of hope in Jewish messianic theology. 
Adorno, who al» felt the temptation 
of the recourse to religion, rejected, In 
the last analysis, metaphysics, and 
theology alike. In such a world as this, 
he felt, every answer that finds a 
hidden meaning in the whole is inevit- 
ably an evasion of the terrible truth. It ' 
is for this that the perennial optimists 
of the mainstream of Marxism cannot 
forgive him. For to Adorno's eye faith 
in the redeeming powers of socialist 
revolution had become merely another 
such evasion. , . , 

Professor Jay's study provides an 
excellent introduction to the work of 
this challenging thinker. While not 
uncritical of Adorno's frequently tor- 
tuous lines of argument and the 
idiosyncrasies of his aesthetic judg- 
ments he rightly sees his main task as 
the sympathetic presentation of a body 
of work which retains an undoubted 
interest even to those who reject the 
fundamentals of its world view. In this 
he succeeds in a way that is not likely to 
be sur passed. • ! •' ; ' ' 1 ■ 

David J. Levy 


latest in appear in the excellent “Con- 
troversies in Sociology” series, lie 
takes as his starting point t lie centrality 
of the concept of rationality in Weber s 
sociology. The term itself is multi- 
faceted and is applied with different 
purposes by Weber. Some have com- 
plained of conceptual overload hut 
Brubaker chooses lo engage with the 
corpus of Weber's writings. "It is my 
aim", he writes, "lo reconstruct We- 
ber’s rich but fragmented discussion of 
rationality, rationalism and rationa- 
lization in a systematic fashion so as to 
clarify the intimate and ambiguous 
interplay between his sociological 
work and his moral outlook.” This he 
docs with great skill. 

There is a sense in which each of the 
four chapters which follow the intro- 
duction take up elements from We- 
ber's work that do point to the limits of 
rationality. There is the culturally 
specific limitation of rationality ns it 
emerged in western capitalist sneict ies. 
The rationalization processes he de- 
picted draw attention to a unique 
configuration of economic, legal, poli- 
tical , administrative and religious 
structures. None can be reduced to 
activities in other spheres - the reli- 
gious to the economic for example. 
But (here arc structural similarities 
which arc encapsulated in the motifs of 
increasing knowledge, growing imper- 
sonality and forms of domination. Yet 
this rational social order cannot easily 
accommodate the values of equality, 
fraternity and cantos. Moreover, the 
rationality of science, which is inextric- 
ably linked with this order cannot 
arbitrate between conflicting value 
judgments. The formal rationality of 
modern capitalist societies is, in fact , in 
tension perpetually between the sub- 
stantive rationalities of particular 
groups and individuals, whose idenl nr 
material interests, while rational from 
their standpoints, are in conflict with 
each other. 

One of Weber’s recurring (hemes, 
which Brubaker rightly underlines, is 
that once we work out the implications 
of the distinct ions between formal and 
substantive rationality, wertrational 
and zweckrational action, subjective 


and objective rationality, the conflicts 
to which these give rise in social life 
cannot he themselves rationally re- 
solved either by an appeal to science or 
ethics. If, according to Marx, all that is 
solid melts into air. one thing that dues 
not melt for Weber in this rational 
capitalist world is the iron cage con- 
structed by economic and political 
structures that havc strengthened and 
perpetuated specific forms of domina- 
tion. At the same time the image 
suggests o world of unfreedom and 
meaninglessness. 

Here again the limits of rationality 
are exposed. Those who label Weber a 
bourgeois sociologist - he would not 
havc denied it - should not make the 
‘ mistake of assuming he was an apolog- 
ist for capitalist societies. What he 
offered was a diagnosis of the prob- 
lems of capitalist and, hy extension, 
socialist industrial societies. He offers 
us no packaged solution but does place 
emphasis on the interplay between the 
ethic of conviction and the ethic of 
responsibility. The first reminds us of 
the role which absolute ideals can play 
in social life even if they can never be 
fully realized. The second seeks to take 
the consequences of action into 
account and, in Weber's view, this was 
an indispensable part of mature poli- 
tical judgment. 

These tensions pervade Weber’s 
own moral life ana his sociological 
analysis. Anyone who thinks of his 
view on value freedom as a bland 
cop-out could not he more mistaken. 
At times, indeed, he boiled over, as at 
the end of The Protestant Ethic: “For 
of the last stage of this cultural de- 
velopment it might well be said 'Spe- 
cialists without spirit, sensualists with- 
out heart; this nullity imagines that it 
has attained a level of civilization 
never before achieved*." 

Weber's delineation of the limits of 
rationality reminds us that, in his own 
estimation, he embarked upon sociol- 
ogy to see how much he could beaT. 

J. E. T. Eldridge 

j. E. T. Eldridge is professor of 
sociology at the University of Glasgow. 



BIRTH COUNTS 

Statistics of pregnancy and childbirth 

Alison Mac far lane and Miranda Mugford 


BIRTH COUNTS brings together and reviews statistics about pregnancy, 
childbirth and new-bom babies, the haalih services provided for them and 
the social, econo mlo and environmental factor* which can affect the 
outcome ol pregnancy. 

Volume 1 points to the wide range of statistics available, offers a critical 
appraisal of them end acts as a guide to sources of data. 

Volume 2 consists of 170 tables on subjects such as geographical 
variations.. social class differences and time trends In Dlrths and In Infant 
and maternal mortality, place of delivery . stalling of maternity services and 
the cobIb of having a baby. 

Vol 1 1SBN OK 690965 X 248 x189mm 380 pages Paportwck EB.B5 net 
Vo! 2 ISBN 0 11 6910B4 4 246 x 1 89mm tables 324 pages Paperback £19.95 net 


WOMEN AND 


Jean Martin and Cerldwen Roberts 

In recent years there has been a significant rise In the number of women 
wfio do paid work. This report looks at the place at employment In women's 
three. It Is based on dais collected in 1980 £n a national survey of women of 
working age. 

The report Indudea information on: * the amount ol paid woric women do 
over their lifetime • patterns ol full and part lime employment 
occupational segregation • pay. employment conditions and trade union 
activity * reasons lor doing paid work and attitudes to work • the share of 
domestic work between husbands and wives • women's experience of 
'unemployment ■ occupational mobility ■ lone mothers end employment 
< e how women look for lobs and }ob priorities 

ISBN 0 1 1 891090 9 297 x 210mm 216 pages Paperback £9.50 net. 
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BOOKS 

Different 
styles of 
leadership 

The Warrior and the Priest: Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
by John Milton Cooper, Jr 
Harvard University Press, £17.00 
ISBN 0674 947509 

The American presidency is an in- 
tensely personal institution. Despite 
the weight of constitutional circum- 
scription, its character will reflect the 
vision of the incumbent - witness the 
way Franklin Roosevelt's policies 
transformed America in the 1930s. 
Yet, as John Milton Cooper suggests, 
the attention devoted to FDR's model 
of the presidency has caused observers 
to neglect the political legacies of two 
of his immediate predecessors. 

Those two presidents - Theodore 

Limited 

range 

TheUnsinkablc Aircraft Carrier: 
American military power In Britain 
by Duncan Cnrapbell 
Michael Joseph, £12.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 7181 2289 5 and 2350 6 
International Security Yearbook 
1983/84 

edited by Barry M. Blechmen and 
Edward N. Lnllwak 
Macmillan . £25.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0333 36929 7 and 36930 0 

Duncan Campbell regards the pre- 
sence of American military buses and 
facilities as "a major aspect of the risks 
of war to Britain". In seeking to 
explain this concern, he describes the 
historical development of the bases In 
Britain, special areas of Anglo-Amer- 
ican collaboration (nuclear weapons, 
intelligence and surveillance), and the 
contemporary arrangements in com- 
mand and control at the American air 
and naval bases. He criticizes the lack 
of British political control over the use 
of the bases, the legal status of the 
‘visiting" military forces, and the lack 
of information provided In Britain 
about them. British and European 
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security, he concludes, could be Im- 
proved by an American withdrawal. 

This thesis is not convincing. Fun- 
damentally, the focus is much too 
narrow and lacks perspective. Camp- 
bell neither examines the basing 
arrangements within the broader con- 
text ot Anglo-American relations nor 
assesses their military significance 
within the European balance of power. 
Had he read more widely, he might 
have avoided his larger errors, such as 
dismissing the novelty and danger of 
the SS-20 missile as a "fallacy 5 ’ (so 
Ignoring the mobility, greater range, 
accuracy, and target coverage of this 
missile as compared to its predeces- 
sors) and speculating that the Soviets 
will respond "In some years’* to the US 
. nuclear build-up (so <Werlqoking the 
,v riuflve modernization of .Soriet ntis- 
: sites; in the 1970s, the Conti tided de^ 

• plQjrmeijt of Typhoon classsdbmarines 

• MdBackfirebombers.andthecurrenl 

• flight testing of two new Soviet missiles 
and the Blackjack bomber). > 

The book suffers, too, from its 
reliance upon a very limited range of 
sourpes and the author's highly dogma- 
tic- assertions. Campbell’s cqntentiori 
. . thdt British nuclear forces have never 
been ablfe; "technically’’, to. "operate 
. independently of all United States 
assistance" Is simply untrue. And hi* 
description of American allegations of 
Soviet use of chemical weapons in 
Afghanistan as "flimsy arid unsub- 
stantiated" ignores the massive" 
volume of testimony from refugees, 
doctors and defectors; the analysis of 
physical samples; a contaminated 
Soviet, gas- mask; film of . an apparent 

attack; and corroboration from Cana- 
dian and other independent sources! 1 

Campbell's policy preidiipt ions are 
not impressive either. American disen- 
gagement, He argues,, would remove 
many targets Of likely attack"; btit, Jf' 1 


Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson - 
were competitors for office and fol- 
lowed careers which overlapped at a 
number of points. Both died with the 
taste of defeat rather than victory in 
their mouths. The contrasts between 
them and their contributions to the 
course of twentieth-century American 
politics is explored in Professor Coop- 
er’s study in terms of Nietzsche's 
distinction between the warrior 
(whose will-to-power is a direct result 
of nntural strength and virility) and the 
priest (the intellectual who compen- 
sates for physical cowardice by craft, 
investing his deviousness with trie halo 
of morality). However, as Professor 
Cooper demonstrates, such a dicho- 
tomy is a useful starting point but 
ultimately too simplistic for under- 
standing the psychologies of such com- 
plicated personalities as Roosevelt and 
Wilson. 

Superficially, the two men did in- 
deed seem polar opposites. Warrior 
Roosevelt - the pugnacious dude - 
came from a socially sophisticated 
New York background and he played 
the colourful cowboy in politics from 
start to finish. Priestly Wilson came 
from a family of Presbyterian ministers 
and gained his apprenticeship in poli- 
tics, not in the Tammany-infested 
politics of New York, but in the no less 
devious world of Princeton. However, 
as Professor Cooper emphasizes, both 


Britain remained in Nato, many 
targets would still remain, as would the 
risk of a Soviet attack in war. Disen- 
gagement, he affirms, should be in- 
tended "to provoke reciprocal steps 
from the Soviet Union", but this is 
pure conjecture and the historical 
precedents are none too encouraging 
(despite France's expulsion of Amer- 
ican bases and Iter withdrawal from 
Nato’s military command in the 1960s, 
the Soviet Union strengthened her grip 
on Eastern Europe by sending ner 
tanks into Prague). Ultimately Camp- 
bell misses the paradox that a loose, 
ambiguous and veto-free trans-Atlan- 
tic relationship, whatever its short- 
term disadvantages, may contribute to 
Britain’s security by complicating 
Soviet calculations. Since the political 
solidarity of Nato and Soviet uncer- 
tainties Hre key elements in Nato’s 
doctrine of deterrence, any factor 
which comjtlicatcs the task of driving n 
wedge between Nato’s foremost allies 
may prove beneficial. 

Barry Blechnian and Edward Lutt- 
wak’s yearbook is an altogether more 
serious and scholarly work. By defin- 
ing security In the broadest possible 
terms, they have provided not merely 
another catalogue of military forces 
and weapon systems but also an analy- 
sis of pertinent political, economic and 
technological (actors. Equally wel- 
come is _ their desire to eschew a 
presentation of data In a static format; 
wherever possible, thev try to explain 
how military forces have evolved his- 
torically and how they are Ukely to 

ments " VlCW of ,helr p,anned dc P |o y- 

Blechman and Luttwak proffer an 
analysis of the problems involved in 
trying to rectify Nato's "fundamentally 
unsound security system". They cora- 
rnent perceptively upon the defects of 
ballistic missile defence, the difficul- 
i , l P a ) r hinder the strengthen- 
ing of Nato s conventional forces, and 
the obstacles which still bedevil any 
switch to a non-nuclear defensive 
strategy. At bottom they doubt 
whether there is any cheap panacea to 
Nalo s security prtdicamem. 

They examine various regional andi 
long-tem^threatt to security, albeit ! 
rW®Wlly’jtor. thejr .impact uppii west’. , 
■ env Security. Their observations are : i 
often incisive, particularly the critic- •' 
isms Of the Reagan administration’s 
Lebanese policy :&nd of those West 
European countries who depend upon 
oi from the Persian Guff bin are ' 
• reluctant to protect their supplies. Yet ' 
the authors omit, giy analysis of the ; 
tensions in South-East Asia, .partial-., 
Iwiy those^hielied.by the policies of ! 
Vietnam. They also mention but do : 
Nato’s ‘‘debilitating de- 
flejendes" in chemical warfare. 

These omissions will doubtless be 
corrected in future volumes, as this 1 
yearbook deserves to be issued In!" 
j ? u ?ce«ive ( editions. Although there " 
m already several yearbooks pub- . 
fished, ia: strategic Studies, tfcjs W 
has some distinctive .features ! which 

wd P.! I,ak .*. 11 fl addition; jo the i 
I exl6ting |jteratuip^; 

■pr Spkrt is lecturer in defence in the : 


Roosevelt and Wilson were intellec- 
tuals in politics who sought power for 
constructive purposes and appreciated 
the extent to which America wns in a 
state of transition, domestically and 
internationally. 

Their juxtaposition - apparent in 
their writings - cleverly underlines the 
variety and contradiction of America 
in this period. The Winning of the West 
reflected Roosevelt’s boyish enthu- 
siasms for frontiers and fighting and 
the promise of an ever expanding 
America. Congressional Government 
reflected the problems of governing 
the turbulent political entity which had 
developed over the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Somewhat ironically, Wilson 
concluded that there wus little room 
for presidential leadership in a system 
so dominated by the legislature; 
echoing Walter Bagehot. he sought 
some efficient means of overcoming 
the centrifugal tendencies of the 
American constitution's elnhoratc 
checks and balances nnd multiple and 
conflicting interests. Yet determined 
presidential leadership - as Wilson 
himself demonstrated - can make the 
system cohere; but in its absence a 
system designed for eighteenth-cen- 
tury use seems doomed to deadlock. 

A responsible party system could 
also have provided the link which 
would have transformed separated 
powers into working government. But 


both Wilson and Roosevelt lived in a 
world tom between political machines 
and atomistic direct democracy. Para- 
doxically, it wns the corrupt machines 
which in many ways proved better at 
delivering the reforms desired by the 
nation's social critics. Roosevelt's ex- 
perience as Police Commissioner and 
later Governor of New York, of 
course, made him intimately ac- 
quainted with the poverty portrayed 
by "muck-raking" journalists such us 
Lincoln Steffens ami Jacob Kiis; and it 
also alerted him to the importance of 
the press in the process of building 
support for radical policies. Franklin 
Roosevelt's use of the fireside elmt to 
force a national consensus was thus 
prefigured in Teddy Roosevelt's 
appreciation of the presidency us u 
‘‘bully-pulpit”. If Roosevelt's commit- 
ment to radical reform was not as great 
as his rhetoric suggested, he was - as 
Professor Cooper appreciates - work- 
ing within a political system where 
executive inaction, rather than in- 
tervention, was the norm. 

Like most significant presidents of 
the twentieth century, both Teddy 
Roosevelt nnd Woodrow Wilson could 
not be constrained by orthodox party 
politics. Roosevelt’s was too exuber- 
ant a personality to mesh easily with 
regular Republicans even without the 
controversial issues which he seemed 
to champion. Wilson, although 
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An age of 
total war 


British Society 1914-45 
by John Stevenson 

Allen Lane, £16.95 and Penguin, £2.95 
■ ISBN 07139.13908 and 0140 220844 

totaj war is nothing If not paper- 
. Intensive. The American Army alone 
m the Second World War generated 
mqre than 17,000 tons of the stuff. The 
Bniish , too, often appear to have done 
more writing than fighting. The sheer 
; density of documentation; official and 
private, weighs like 8 nightmare upon 

™^i modc ? h ^°™ ni A lifetime's 
reading and research barely suffices to 
. Scratch the surface of this monstrous 
mass of material/ . 

enough: 

The historian, commissioned to pro- 
: : ^e a fresh synthesis within the Sri- 
51 T e must also be 

S??5l ng pfa Polymath, au.falt with 
the ardape specialisms Into which the 
,r ; -SgPw fs increasingly divided, and 
.. able to_- communicate his or her 
Wholarshm tp a non-spfcdalizcd audF 


formative and eminently- readable sur- 
vey or British society in the age of total 
war. 

An introductory chapter out lin- 
ing the shape of Edwardian Britain sets 
the scene for a detailed analysis of the 
experience of the Great War. This is 
followed by a wider discussion of tjic 
economic and material developments 
which, affected. Britain between the 
wars. The years which witnessed the 
development of new industries, 
prosperous suburbs and a genera] rise 
in living standards were also years of 
stagnation in the areas of heavy indus- 
try together with massive unemploy- 
ment,, bitter years in which millions 
experienced nothing but hunger, 
haraship and ill-health. Dr Stevenson 
addresses this paradox and much more 
besides, 

. The demographic dimension of so- 
cial and economic change to which 
students arc introduced represents a 
welcome adyanpc upon previous 
general histones of the period, for, as 
remarks, "the really impor- 
tant decisions in history are made by 
ad /|llsin bed", Tbe impact, of 
demographic change upon family size. 
i'^S ^aKh. the. status of women 
and .children, and its importance to 
nOusme. wplfnr** 1 ■ , 


K'SSdSSi 

rupt ion) managed todSal? 01 
from machines and ranR*^ 

ownman.HisprograC^ 1 * 

reforming legislation 
? pmt and effect than rSv : 
indicated an unusual raS' 1 
grass nnd n capacity forfSS'" 
crslup winch surprised fiJS 
hud not appreciated IheiSSj; 
Wilson’s character. yUt!l 

In fuct, Wilson’s academic mk. 
fora shadowed the quality rfufS 
idency It displnyctf his decisiDo.El 

Princeton from lethargy, VihiJ? 
diiced imaginative changes: fc vt 
ceptor guys" who gave radividwfc 

pervision, curricular iniMvadonsadn 

expansion of the natural smv« 
However, even without the 
that wenkened him, a penchant h 
taking decisions alone and ao hr. 
Imgness to compromise led Wfo 
into difficulties and his final wans 
Princeton - with their struggles « a 
whether and where to build agradoD 
college - marred his achievement* 
as his failure to win the internal defe 
over the Peace Treaties and 6 
League of Nations formed a dumb 
end to his period in the White How 
The controversies which darktrt 
Wilson’s Inst years showed ho* h 
American polity was changing, ftr 
ign policy would increasingly cnhni 
the presidential role, and Rowtuli 
and Wilson's reactions to the devtb 
ments set in train by the First M 
War themselves represented Aik 
icon ambivalence to the new inim, 
tinn situation. Roosevelt webm 
America’s growing international pp 
cr - especially since his heroic visual 
America's future required a presids 
like himself. Wilson only wantedime 
national involvement if the «vi! 
could be ndjusted to Bn older *ta 
America could feel morally oomfo 
able. His ugonizing over whetlm u 
intervene in the First World Warud 
reflected fear of whnt that tnvdyeao 
might do to America’s domestic p» 
lies. Although the imperial preside 
hud not by that stage been bora.itfl 
conceived in the mobilization for ifit 
First World Wnr; and the ethnic » 
mosities and tensions of the pew 
underlined the difficulties inhereata 
conducting foreign policy for a mm 
built of some many immigrant gW 
Ultimately, this study is m Wg 
ing for the questions which it w* 
uboul the nature of American pc®- 
as it is for the insights which Bow 
into t he psychologies of two pop® 
whose extraordinary cwwncwjj 
such h political downswing. If » JJ* 
substitute for such magistenu wr 
rnpiiies as Arthur Link sufcofwW 
but us o stimulating piece of wmut 
deserves n wide rendership. 
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course of social dcvclupm^ 
Stevenson clarifies the PJJJJLji 
out solving it. He is also bet 
First World War than the ^ 
Indeed, his final chapter cm ^ ^ 
cussions of the J! an ; id; 

reads like an aricrlhought, an ^ 
ward appendage lacked 9 ^ 
publishers' request: y 
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A Slot Machine, A Broken 
Test Tube: an autobiography 
byS. E. Luria 
Harper* Row, £12.50 
ISBN 0 06 3370360 


The autobiographical genre is used for 
many purposes - to set the record 
straight, to expose inadequate recogni- 
tion, to establish one’s contribution or 
to make a confession. This autobiogra- 
phy belongs to a scries whose authors 
have been selected by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation to record their own 
accounts of their lives in science in 
order to foster public understanding of 


science. 

Among the six books so far pub- 


Among tne six dooks so rar puo- 
lished is Freeman Dyson's Disturbing 
the Universe, and Sir Peter Mcdnwar’s 
Advice to a Young Scientist. It is 
appropriate therefore that the con- 
tribution commissioned from Salvador 
Luria, now Sedgwick Professor of 
Biology nt the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, should emphasize his 
conception oT the distinctive nature of 
science. At the same time his career 
offers us a classic example of intellec- 
tual and geographical migration (from 
histology to bacteriophage biology, 
and from Italy to the United States), 
and of political activity commensurate 
with that of scientists like Linus Paul- 


ingand Barry Commoner. 
The text can be divided 


The text can be divided into three 
sections, the first dealing with his early 
career in Italy, the second with his 
major successes in bacteriology and 
virology, the third with his experiences 
as a bureaucrat, his love of poetry, his 
involvement in politics, ana finally his 
psychological problem of depression. 
Throughout this very frank text, I was 
conscious of the author’s rejection of 
the ideals of his lower-middle class 
family background in Turin. Timid 
father, hypochondriac mother and 
brother, a home where do-it-yourself 
was inappropriate to one's class, where 
opiate addiction remained a family 


secret not to be divulged to friends, 
and the real financial state of the 


tadhr- had to be hidden under n 
simulation of economic security. “I 


simulation of economic security. “I 
was on my way to becoming cynical", 
recoils Luria, '^because of my inability 
to be straightforward". 

Although he nurtured a longing for 
srademic life he elected for a medical 


coreer, then turned to radiobiology as 
a step towards biophysical research. 
The turning point came when he fell 
jjoong the Rome physicists - Franco 


“Mng. the Rome physicists - Franco 
Rasetti, Edoardo Amaldi and 
turlco Fermi - and began to think 
? 8 reore analytical manner than he 
lound was customary for biologists. 
Kaseiti introduced him to a paper of 
ro® German physicist, Max DelbrOck, 
J^rese theoretical study of the gene 
°red Luria’s enthusiasm. This study, 
““““■the results of K. G. Zimmer 
J"JN. W. Timofeeff-Ressovsky's ex- 


periments in using X-rays to produce 
stations in the fruit fly, suggested 
mat the gene was a molecule about 


could leant something by 
Joying how it could be altereaand 
caraaged. He then met the Italian 
“jetcortatogist, Qeo Rita, who intro- 
i,. lm to Ihe bacteriophages 
I Pfrrasites of bacteria), and 
wna s career as a student of bacteri- 


lion”, to the presence of the phage 
which, once acquired, was inherited, 
or was it due to spontaneous mutation. 


Luria's own scientific biography, 
however, is ill-suited to exemplify (his 
picture. His fluctuation test settled a 


which pre-existed independent of the 

R resence of the phage? In his famous 
uctuation experiment Luria used the 


statistics of rare events, as mutations 
were known to be, to show that the 
cause was in fact mutation. The idea 
occurred to him while watching some- 
one use a slot machine at a faculty 
dance. 

The image of science Luria projects 
is of the natural sciences, with which he 


repeatedly compares the social scien- 
ces unfavourably. The main distin- 


guishing features of the natural scien- 
ces for Luria are the comparative 
absence of controversy, the rarety of 
fraud, the lack of authoritarianism and 
the wealth of shared knowledge. 
Where revolutions have taken place in 
science, they have concerned the re- 


long controversy over the manner in 
which bacteria acquire resistance to 
phage, a phenomenon that could also 
be applied to the process of acquiring 
drug resistance. Many bacteriologists - 
among them the idiosyncratic physical 
chemist, Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, whose 
views the fluctuation experiment was 
designed to refute - saw drug resist- 
ance as just one example of the many 
ways in which bacteria adjust to new 
environments, one celebrated exam- 
ple being the power to produce an 
enzyme capable of digesting a new 


food (enzyme adaptation). 
Just as Luria resolved th 


t ection of "a common sense picture 
lolstered by religious authority" and 
the substitution of a "rational analysis 


of objective reality". 


Just as Luria resolved the bacterial 
mutation controversy, so did Francois 
Jacob and Jacques Monod resolve the 
debate over the mechanism of enzyme 
adaptation 18 years later. Equally 
there was controversy over the chemic- 
al identity of the genetic material, 
Luria himself changing his allegiance 
from nucleic acid to protein at a crucial 







Fidd-ion microscope image showing (he lattice structure of a tungsten 
crystal surface magnified about 10 million times (resolution about 
three angstroms). Each luminous spot Is an atom. From Jon Darius’s 
Beyond Vision , a collection of 100 scientific photographs of historical 
significance. An introduction provides a concise history of scientific 


photography and each image is accompanied by explanatory 
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A grand 
scheme 


Quarks and Leptons: 
an Introductory course In 
modern particle physics 
by FrandsHalzenand Alan D. Martin 
Wiley, £23.95 
ISBN0471 887412 


thought to govern quark attributes) 
has now put many of the ideas on a 
more solid base. Although Halzen and 


Twenty years ago high-energy physics 
was in a confusing state; hundreds of 
•••Umf>ntnrv n nnrtirles abounded and 


WHS in H Wlliuaillg »WI»| limw.v-. — 

"elementary" particles abounded and 
no adequate theories existed to deal. 


n_L. . oo a aiuucm Ul uancu- 

had begun. 

»**» fl fugitive from Mussolini’s 


litte r . fl fugitive from Mussolini’s 
uietFernand Holweck and 
y Wo J Uraan who were also study- 


|q. y ntiv VTVIW IUOU oiuu; 

and £ ra ma gcd microorganisms, 
Dem!a§ el ^ e l the y obtained evidence 
r**ui«ve ofthe view that the bacter- 
bevJHF M 8 gb>B le unit. As has 
seWi!*. e ca8ft -with so many of those 

„ UStS Who Rmmlcjrnto/t Frr»m 


Pwmmri 61 * 16 ® the y obtained evidence 
r**tarive ofthe view that the bacter- 


innl,i._ . w me uhkici- 

kvJiHE M 8 ^gle unit. As has 
seWi!*. e ca8ft -with so many of those 
who emmigrated from 
Wa* Sf u h f.5 a ? in lines on which Luria 
AmprWu j research career in 
befrn*? ^ Steady been laid down 
rcruK^Pt “ lines established as a 

cuSrih,,?PP? rted by a theoretical 
ri phyE? from DdbrQck, ao dmig- 
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no adequate tneories existed to deal, 
with, them. Then the first break- 
through occurred when it was realized 
that protons, neutrons and their many 
siblings are built from a handful of 
more fundamental particles - the- 
quarks. Today we know that all parti- 
cles which respond to the powerful 
nuclear forces are built from quarks. In 
contrast, particles like the electron, 
which are blind to the strong nuclear, 
force and are to consequence not 
bound In the nucleus, are called gener- 
ically "leptons". Quarks and leptons 
are the stuff of matter, the building 
blocks of the universe. 

Knowing the names of the actors is 
one thing: understanding the script is 
another. In the past decade, however, 
great progress has been made. 
Theories Unking the electromagnetic 
and weak nuclear forces have been 
constructed and these have recently 
been verified with the discovery of the 
weak radiation quanta, the W and 2, 
particles. Inspired by these successes 
the theorists have built similar thepnes 

of the strong nuclear force and tbe 
bints, albeit less conclusive are thot 

here too theory is on the tight trat*. 
Exciting fconsequences ■ awAit ( » tne 

(hedrists Are corrtcT- Gtfapd- “biffed. 


and Anthony Hey’s acclaimed Gauge 
Theories In Particle Physics (Adam 
Hilger, 1981). As a result, Halzen and 
Martin have produced a useful and 
up-to-date introductory course-book 
in particle physics. 

Quarks ana Leptons will be a joy 
both for students and for teachers. In 
the preface tbe authors have shown 
how it can be exploited as the basis of 
various teaching options; it could help 
an undergraduate course on the Intro- 
duction oT Feynman rules for quantum 
electrodynamics; it could prove suit- 
able material for an advanced quan- 
tum mechanics course alongside the 
more traditional subjects such as ato- 
mic physics; it has much phenomeno- 
logical material on electroweak and 
quantum cbromodynamics 1 theories; 
and it will surely find its tnain appeal in 
the many colleges offering Introductory 
courses on modem particle physics. 

The authors have all the credentials 
for writing this book: they are estab- 
lished workers In the forefront of 
phenomenological ' applications of 
modem theory, and In addition art 
both stimulating lecturers. These qualr. 
ities show through in tha text. At times 
their sources are rather noticeable, 


stage in the work of thu phage group ai 
MIT; and what of the controversy over 


theories have been written down and 
are already being put to the test. The 
origin of the universe Is even encom- 
passed in the grand scheme. 

The pace has been so fast that it has 
left many of the textbooks behind. My 
own Introduction to Quarks and Par - 


tons (Academic Press, 1979) already 
has a dated look to parts, as the theoiy 
of quantum cbromodynamics (which is 


Martin's Quarks and Leptons does riot 
go into as much detail , it does comple- 
ment the modern ideas on gauge 
theories as outlined in Ian Aitchison 


MIT; and what of the controversy over 
the assertion that each gene controls 
the production of one particular en- 


zyme which was only finally settled by 
tne work on temperature-sensitive 


the work on temperature-sensitive 
mutants?. Even the double-helical 
structure for DNA has not been free 
from controversy - witness the debate 
over the ambiguity of the supporting 
X-ray data, and the serious evaluation 
of an alternative, the warped zipper 
model, before it was rejected. It is 

t 


difficult to accept Luria's picture as 
valid, and even more difficult to hope 


valid, and even more difficult to hope 
that it will increase the public's under- 
standing of science. 

In truth there beats the heart of a 


historian studies discarded science as 
well as that which has been successfully 
incorportcd into the corpus of modern 
science, but because historical scho- 
larship does not support his conception 
of the nature of science. 

As for the personal story recounted 
in these pages, we can but admire the 
enthusiasm and sheer determination 
with which the author overcame the 
numerous obstacles strewn across his 
path to a career in academic science. 
As wc learn in the absorbing chapter 
un his political activities, his qualities 
served him well outside as well as 


E osiiivist behind the pen of Professor 
uria, for mark the symptoms: the 
superiority of the natural over the 


social sciences, of reason over revela- 
tion and or physicists over all other 
species of scientist, especially over 
naturalists. If the author finds he has 


prejudices against history of science, 
perhaps it is not merely because the 


Singular 

features 


Catastrophe Theory 
by V. I. Arnold 
Springer, DM16.80 
ISBN 3 540 12859 X 


Vladimir Arnold is a ginnt among 
contemporary mathematicians, ana 
one of the three who stand out in the 
creation and development of catas- 


trophe theory. For largely non -mathe- 
matical reasons, only tne other two arc 


Catastrophe theory consists of the 
branch of geometry called singularity 
theory, together with its applications. 
A singularity is a sudden change in the 
value of some quantity, or the shape of 
some geometrical figures, that occurs 


as some other quantity varies con- 
tinuously. Arnold illustrates this in the 


tinuously. Arnold illustrates this in the 
simplest possible way: a face is a 
smooth surface, but wc see it as having 


feel (hat they are duplicating purch- 
ases, but ultimately the authors have 


digested their sources well and made 
pedagogical contributions of their 
own. In particular f liked the way that, 
having developed the ideas of scaling 
violations of quark distribution func- 


tions, the authors pause and invite the 
reader (exercise 10.7) to question the 
essential features that have caused the 


mathematical results to have come 
about as they did. This is a sign of good 
teachers who understand what they are 
writing about. The result is a flowing, 
well-balanced text that readers can 


learn from, not merely a collection of 
facts culled from the literature. 

My only substantial disappointment 
was in the first chapter. Although this 
“preview of particle physics" attempts 
to be a semi-popular description of the 
field, it is rather out of tunc with the 
rest of the book and never quite seems 
sure of what its level is. Some of . its 


examples are misleading or Incompre- 
hensible (assuming that the reader has 


not yet studied the rest of the book). 
My recommendation is that you read 
the remaining chapters first, as these 
will give you an excellent introduction 
to the subject and enable you to 
understand or do without chapter otie. 

The book contains nearly zOO exer- 
cises which amplify the text. To save 
teachers embarrassment, as well as' 


aiding lone pupils, the authors have 
provided an appendix full of hints and 


references for solving the exercises. 
This will make it popular with many 
who have been given the task of 


lecturing on this exciting subject, as 
well as stimulating good students to 


read further- 


Frank Close 


Frank Close. Is senior prina 


inside science. Though disappointed 
with Luria's recollections and reficc- 


with Luria's recollections and reflec- 
tions on science, I felt rewarded by the 
glimpses he gives of that now distant 
world of "biophysics" in the 1930s, 
where the most populnr tool was an 
X-ray machine. 


Robert Olby 


Robet Olby is reader in the history of 
science at the University of Leeds. 


maticai reasons, only the other two arc 
known to the public - at least in (he 
west. Ren£ Thom’s remote, mystical 
philosophizing and Christopher Zee- 
man’s easy style of down-to-earth 
communication combined into an in- 
toxicating mixture whose effect was to 
give the subject a popularity almost 
unprecedented for a branch of 
mathematics. But the immense and 


continuing contributions of Arnold 
and his Moscow school have remained 


obscure to noil- mathematicians. 
Therefore, the publication of Arnold’s 


I hcrelore, the publication ot Arnold s 
first popular book in English is a 
significant event. 


sharp outlines - a discontinuity an the 
retina between "face” and "no face". 
Other elementary examples arc the 
curves of horizons (projections of 
smooth landscapes) and the snnd 
ridges on an overflowing spade. 

m several ma thematic: if contexts, 
complete classifications have been dis- 
covered of such singularities and their 
highei-dimcnsionnl generalizations. It 
is the resulting descriptions uf how 
discontinuity can emerge from con- 
tinuity that have given catastrophe 
theory its promise of wide-ranging 
applicability. 

In physical science the most auda- 
cious application of the classification is 
in cosmology. Density and velocity 
fluctuations in (he early universe in- 
evitably develop mass concentrations 
in the lorm of J pancakc" singularities 
which evolve into a vast cosmic foam 
with cells that are now hundreds of 
millions of light -years across. The cells 
are bounded by sheets consisting of 
dusters and superclustcrs of galaxies; 
the giant spaces inside the cells appear 
entirely devoid of galaxies. The theory 
was originated by Ya. B. Zcldovicft 
and given mathematical elaboration 
and depth by Arnold. 

Another successful application ■ in 
physics, less dramatic but confirmed 
experimentally in much more detail, is 
to optical focusing, where the singular- 
ities (caustics) are discontinuities of 
light intensity. The mathematics lias 
led not only to a classification of the 
forms of caustics but also to a full 
understanding of the microscopic in- 
terference patterns that decorate them 
an the scale of the wavelength. It is a 
curious fact of history that even the 
existence of this classification was 
unsuspected during three centuries' 
study of the geometry of light rays. 

These applications and many others 
are explained with minimum technical- 
ity and with the clarity which charac- 
terizes Arnold’s more mathematical 
expositions. The arguments are abun- 
dantly illustrated with diagrams. 


However, when commenting in dispa- 
raging fashion about the important 
contributions that other people have 


made, Arnold is less reliable (though 
undeniably entertaining). In.nn awk- 
ward attempt to establish intellectual 
distance from a group of which he is in 
fact a leading member, he refers to 
these colleagues as "catastrophe theor- 
ists"; -he accuses them of fa trying to 
avoid the serious mathematics”; of 
"catastrophic lowering of the level of 
the requirement of rigour"; and of 
“lack of respect for theirpredeccssars” 
- while himself attributing the delayed 
emergence of singularity theory to 
"psychological inertia and the domi- 
nance of the axiomatic-deductive 
style". Some of these criticisms stem 
from the distaste with which Arnold 
regards Zeeman’s and Thom's use of 


catrostrophe theory to discuss prob- 
lems in (for example) sociology and 


meir suiuw» «*. — rjOfincbaL.- ........ ; . - 
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biology, to which mathematics cannot 
always be “applied" in the clearcut 
fashion of theoretical physics but Is 
rather "invoked" using metaphors that 
the mathematics suggests. 

The translation is often inept and - 
occasionally illiterate and printing 
errors abound. The references are 
careless or, in the case of some recent 
Soviet results, tautallzingly non-exis- 
tent. However, Springer have prom- 
ised a second edition to which all will 
be put right. My advice, especially to 
non-specialist readers for whom learn- 
ing about catastrophe theory is not a 
priority, is to wait for that. 
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International conflicts of labour law: A 
survey of the law applicable to the 
International employment relation, by 
Felice Morgenstern 

The movement of workers from one country to another, 
whetheras migrants or because their job requires them to 
travel, and the operations of companies in countries other 
than those In which they were established, are matters 
that raise questions regarding the law to be applied to 
Individual and collective labour relations. The questions 
are of practical importance In view of the considerable 
differences In labour legislation from country to country. 
In this comparative survey, the author analyses the 
approaches to such questions under various legal 
systems, and Illustrates the practical Implications 
ISBN 92-2- 103593-X £ 7 . 15 

Legislative Series 

The Series provide a valuable tool for all those wishing to 
followthe trend of labour legislation throughout the world. 
Designed to meet the increasing demands of a changing 
world, the Series are now published In 3 issues a year In 
order to circulate Information more rapidly. The scope of 
its work will be considerably expanded and reoriented 
and will cover; legislative texts on labour and social 
security Issued in various countries; legal analyses; and a 
chronological Index, by country, of statutory provisions of 
lasting Interest. 

Parallel editions are published in French and Spanish 
Annual subscription (3 issues): £15 70 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE 
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Ronald Dworkin and Contemporary 
Jurisprudence 
edited by Marshall Cohen 
Duckworth, £24.00 mid £9,95 
ISBN 0 7 1 56 lS13Xand 18172 

There is little doubt that Ronald 
Dworkin is one of the most important 
Figures in contemporary jurispru- 
dence. Bui, ns Professor Regnn points 
out in liiscssiiy in this volume, ’'Impor- 
tant passages in Dworkin can he 
distressingly obscure, or (antalizingly 
incomplete." Why should this be so? 
The answer lies in the form that 
Dworkin's writings hnve taken. 

Few would doubt that Professor 
Dworkin is a brilliant critic who has, 
over the years, written stimulating 
papers which purport to point out 
serious weaknesses in legal positivism. 
These articles were collected in his 
book, Taking Rights Seriously. 
However, and this point cannot be 
overemphasized, Taking Rights 
Seriously is not a purpose-written 
monograph in which Dworkin metho- 
dically states his own philosophy of 
law. To mnke matters worse, Dwor- 
kin’s written style, while always acute 
and often entertaining, cannot be 
regarded as lucid. Accordingly, Dwor- 
kin’s position on many jurisprudential 
issues con only be discovered by a 
scholar who is capable of construing 
"DwarkinianisnT from the diverse 
arguments to be found in the critical 
essays which constitute his book. 

Consquently, the major problem 
facing every student intent on studying 
Dworkin's work is to discover what is 
Dworkin's exact position on a particu- 
lar point. Had the editor of the volume 
under review written or, evon better, 
persuaded Professor Dworkin to 
write, an introductory chapter explain- 
ing the basic tenets of Dworkin's legal 
theory, all jurists would have been in 
his debt. But he did not. Instead, be 
has simply brought together 13 essuys 
which criticize various aspects of 
Dworkin's views. All of these hnve 
already been published elsewhere - 
though to be fnir, some, at least, have 
been revised or updated. The result 
may have the virtue of convenience for 
a render who docs not have access 10 a 
large library, but It does not greatly 
further Dworkinian scholarship. 

The one original feature of the book 
is the final chapter, in which Dworkin 
replies to the criticisms made by the 
contributors to the volume. As one 
would expect, Dworkin's response 
makes fascinating reading. His replies 
are cleverly - if elaborately - argued: 
convincing while one reads them, less 
so, perhaps, when one reflects on 


The legal 

century 

Law and Revolution; the formation of 
the western legal tradition 
by Harold J. Berman 
Harvard University Press, £27,60 
ISBN 0674 517741 
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Ronald Dworkin 

them. But once agnin (lie reader is left 
to discover for himself the new refine- 
ments of Professor Dworkin's position 
since these can only be found in the 
interstices of his detailed arguments. 

Although the book over all is dis- 
appointing, it must be snid that some of 
tne contributions nrc excellent. Parti- 
cularly impressive is the laic John 
Mackie's argument that if, as Dworkin 
contends, judges must resort to princi- 

[ ilcs of political morality when decki- 
ng controversial cases, this will have 
the practical effect of unsettling fixed 
points of law and thereby enlarging the 
scope of judicial law-making. Dworkin 
replies, however, that judges will only 
do so in "hind" cases where traditional 
positivists would themselves concede 
that judges are entitled to take into 
account policy considerations to pro- 
vide an answer. Professor D. N. Muc- 
Cormick’s paper is valuable as much 
for the lucid and elegant uccounl he 

S ives of Dworkin's theory or ndjudien- 
on ns his criticisms of it. Finally, there 
is H. L. A. Hurl's argument thnt 
Dworkin, while professing to take 
rights seriously, is nevertheless pre- 
pared to allow important rights to he 
overriden on utilitarian grounds. 

The book raises n wide range of 
issues and (reals them with depth and 
subtlety. For example, although Dwor- 
kin contends that in "hard" cases 
judges must resort to principles to find 


consequently reflect the mores cf tb 
society concerned. It could be argwL 
therefore, that if the mores of 1 

f unicular society were evil, as in Nu 
iennany, then a Dworkinian jink 
faced with a “hard" case would a 
obliged to rcuch a decision based a 
the immoral principles inherent in lb 
society's law. In his reply to Drol 
Lyons's essay, Dworkin refutes fla 
content ion. The question whether ta 
nl rights arise in such a system Is ilrelfi 
moral issue so that, for example, 1 
judge who for mural reasons refuses 10 
enforce an immoral statute, “has# 
reason to say thnt the statute creata 
tiny legal rights ill all". 

liven if there were any do# 
before, it Is now quite clear am 


any legal rights nl all", 
liven if there were any draw 


Professor Dworkin's theory is as# 
istica led, seen Inc version of natural la 
thinking. But unlike traditional nan- 
ml law theories, the rights which 
be protected by n legafsystem are -V - 
for grubs" nmJ the question whtiw , 
particular rights ought to be IncMeft 
the subject of rational debate. Indew 
Dworkin himself hns recently um 
qiinsi-iilililarJun arguments ** 
attempt to justify affirmative acw 
programmes. To reconcile uiifiwjj 
ism and natural law is no small UP- 
readers of this book ' nus, .J“x/I 
themselves the extent to which Pro* 
sor Dworkin hns been successnii- 


e right answer - thus giving effect to 1 M Thomson 

c-existing individual rights - it is J - 

it. .1... 4 1 ,1 ■_ - I . . 


quite dear that the principles must 
already be part of the legal system and 


method of analysing and synthesizing 
the law, and the arrival of law schools 
at universities, notably Bologna. The 
type of thinking encouraged by the 
study of the law was of wider Import- 
ance, in that it provided the mental 
basis for something like "modernity" 
in both scientific and political thought. 

The author's scope is therefore 
broad, and may seem especially ambi- 
tious to those of us accustomed to the 
more limited, cautious scholarship 
which prevails in British legal history, 
there is much of value in the book, not 
least in the second half, when various 
secular legal systems, feudal law, man- 
orfal law mercantile law, urban law, 
and royal law (m a number of different 
contexts) are discussed. 
Obviously, it is easy enough to pick 
™bnc which Is weH stretched 
Z, Specialists may find 
JJjS S Berman’s treai- 

Jff ?/ *1* areas of expertise, and 
,1 s0 , 8 Mnse tost the works 
•Sff « fMt^otfig are not Invari- * 
.SfiS might be desired. 
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classless society of pnmitn* 
before the dawn of propedri. 
would John Hampden have s«n 
self guilty of "open disobedience 
English Law”? , h 
The seriousness with wh™* 
problems should be taken, W** 
depends in large measure 
concept of the book s inten^^ 
ership. Specialist legal fitstonao^®^ 
find much to criticize, anda go^ ^ 
that is very familiar, but the 
undoubtedly be both useful an . j 
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Talbook of Criminal Law, second 
edition 

by Gian vUle Williams 

Stevens & Son, £28.00 and £16.50 

ISBN0420 46850 1 and 46860 9 


The remarkable achievements of Pro- 
fessor Olanville Williams in the field of 
criminal law culminated in 1978, on the 
very eve of his retirement, with an 
enormous work, his Textbook of Cri- 
minal Law. This wus a new kind of 


lextbook, incorporating a technique 
similar to that of the Socratic dialogue. 
This aspect has been considered in 
detail by reviewers of the first edition 
and it suffices to say that it has proved a 


framewofk. Not so Professor Wil- 
liams. Much of the book has been 
heavily revised and certain chapters 
completely rewritten. This, one sus- 
pects, does not and certainly should 
not arise out of any dissatisfaction on 
the author's part with the existing lext. 
ft has arisen in part, and inevitably, 
because of the ever- increasing changes 
made to the law by Parliament in, for 
example, the Theft Act 1978, the 
Criminal Attempts Act 1981, and the 
Forgery and Counterfeiting Act 1981. 
What is disturbing, however, is the 
way that (he existing complexities and 
illogicalities of this subject have been 
compounded by decisions of the 
courts. As one reviewer of the first 
edition put it: 

It is exceedingly depressing that the 
quality of judicial analysis and state- 
ment m criminal cases should still be 
so generally low. Something very 
cunous seems to happen to judges of 
high calibre when they pass from 
commercial or other heavy civil 
work to the Divisional Court or the 
Court of Appeal Criminal Division. 


twin decisions in R v Caldwell and R r 
Lawrence on the concept of reckless- 
ness have caused and continue to cause 
great confusiun as to (he ambit of this 
term in the criminal law. 

Professor Williams subjects these 
cases to a devastating critique, hut 
inevitably (he lext at this point is 
extensive and difficult. The problem is 
aggravated in what is u book designed 


as a teaching medium by the fact that 
both these decisions have to be dealt 
with at an early stage, dealing as they 
do with fundamental concepts of the 
criminal law. The result is that several 
of the early chapters, so important for 
laying the groundwork in an under- 
graduate course, arc now of necessity 
bristling with subtle distinctions. The 
need for statutory definitions of the 
fundamental terms of the criminal law. 
of concepts such as intention and 
recklessness, becomes ever more 
apparent. In this context, the Draft 
Bill put forward by the Law Commis- 
sion in 1978 still points the way 
forward. 

The depth and erudition of Profes- 
sor Williams’s arguments arc a con- 
stant delight. The rules of law them- 
selves are set firmly in their social 
context and an account is given of their 
philosophical underpinning, if any. 
This book is now established us the 
yardstick by which all other works on 
the criminal law ore to be judged. 


Their analytical power, critical 
capacity and sense of system desert 


very valuable instructional toot. 

Now Professor Williams has pro- 
vided us with a second edition of his 


vided us with a second edition of his 
work. However, this is no ordinary 
new edition of a legal textbook. A 
lesser writer would have been content 
to linker with his text, to delete 
redundant references and incorporate 
new developments within the existing 


capacity and sense of system desert 
them ... 

This comment should not be taken 
to imply that the decisions of the 
House of Lords are above criticism. 
On the contrary. If the aim of institut- 
ing a final right of appeal to the House 
of Lords in criminal cases was to inject 
certainty into the law, then it has been 
a woeful failure. This could have been 
stated with confidence even at the time 
of the first edition of this book. Now it 
is even more obviously the case. The 
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Law and Administration 
by Carol Harlow and 
Richard Rawlings 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £30.00 and 
£15.95 

ISBN 0297 78239 8 and 78240 1 


being asked, from time to time, 
pointed questions, most of them rather 
difficult to answer. Conscientious stu- 
dents may find this Socratic needling 
somewhat nerve-racking, but it is at 
least a useful counter to the fatal 
eyedroop that sets in at about page 580 
of even the best laid textbook. 


grind 


of even the best laid textbook. 

On one point only, I should (as 
General Alexander Haig might say) 


caveat the authors' methodology. 
They say repeatedly that it is the 
"prevailing tradition of legal positiv- 


Bar Finals Guide, second edition 
by Catherine Newman 
Sweet & Maxwell, £1 1 .95 
ISBN 0 421 32044 0 


No one in England - not even the 
judges - now claims that we have no 


administrative law. Nevertheless its 
scope and character still leave room for 
argument. Judges tend to equate it 
with the body of public law remedies, 
though what is a public and what a 
pnvate law issue is itself b question 
whose answer is unclear. In Law and 
Administration Carol Harlow and 
Richard Rawlings have constructed a 
new kind of textbook that is a study 
both in and about administrative law. 

They kick off in a lively way with 
some juristic team selection. All admi- 
nistrative lawyers, they argue, must 
nave a theory of the state. There are 
.red light” theorists and “green light" 
theorists. "Red light" theorists see the 
■ °f administrative law as that of 
™™ng or controlling the state and its 
agents. "Green light” theorists are 
more sympathetic to the use of execu- 
■‘y e power to provide welfare or 
community services, and are suspi- 
^sofjudicial control. This picking 
JJP of sides begins to look rather like a 
1 between an Oxbridge view of 
iv. institution, erected by A. V. 


a- 1 tween an Oxbridge view of 
nfr “nrtitution, erected by A. V. 
ga-H.W. R. Wade, C. fe. Allen, 
„ °.™ 0n Hewart and C. J. Hamson, 
Um a i n version propounded by 
Ivor Jenmngs, Harold Laski, W. A. 

and J. A. G. Griffith. It also 
77™ , to bear some relation to con- 
ButS 1 ?u d Progressive ideology. 
JJ^Pnthy with executive action as 
Uf/L ls °°t a constant element in 
ww ^ P°|/tical opinion, especially 
Sil! ,volves th « action ofpolice, 

in&Si 0 ®!! 1 or s 9“ Hl secu EP 


tfc J “green light" ideas of 

Jeni££ e of administrative law. Both 
f Wade, for example, 

ImJ&J*. tbe mechanisms of 
Individual and on the 


tnariit- .uwuvifluai ana on 


ism" that has led to a form of law 
without politics that is ill-suited to the 
development of public law. This argu- 
ment Is unfair to legal positivism. 
Legal positivism is here defined as 
"those theories that focus on law ns a 
system of rules, and downplay the link 
between law and morality . But this is 
not a satisfactory definition. Legal 
positivists believe in excluding moral 
elements from the definition of law, 
but they arc not committed in any way 
to isolating legal from moral or politic- 
al issues. Here they are said to believe 
that law is not a branch of political 
science, that it is autonomous, and that 
it is sealed off from history and 
morality. They are also charged with 
holding that case law can be discussed 
without reference to its administrative 
or political context; that the judicial 
function is passive, impersonal and 
mechanical; that traditional values 
should be perpetuated; and that for- 
mal definitions and concepts should be 
the primary tools of legal analysis. By 
implication they are also hostile to the 
concept of the state, unsympathetic to 
administrative tribunals, superstitious 
believers in the separation of powers 
and likely to be supporters of "red 
light” theories of administrative law. 
But none of these bad habits of 
formalism, conceptualism, and conser- 
vatism has anynecessary connexion at 
all with legal positivism, or, for that 
matter, with Logical, moral or philo- 
sophical positivism. Many "green 
light" theorists, incidentally, have 
probably been legal positivists (or 
Benthamites) without danger to their 
liberal or "green light" status. 

This debatable preliminaty map- 
drawing does not, however, affect the 
substantial merits of the book. It js an 
original and genuinely interdisciplin- 
ary work that examines the impact of 
law on administration in a robust mid 


The Bar finals must be among the 
most punishing examinations known 
to man. Apart from the fact that the 
student has to memorize, parrot- 
fashion, a vast number of facts, there 
are practical skills to be tested ns well. 
The general papers ] and II are the 
most difficult, for however much law a 
student knows the actual preparing of 
pleadings and giving of opinions which 
these exams demand depends ulti- 
mately on the practical experience 
which most examinees, by definition, 
have not yet had. 

This book claims to contain enough | 
basic material for the student to 
approach the general papers with 
confidence. It is divided into two 
sections each dealing with one exam. 
Part one covers tort and crime and 
contains useful accounts of the re- 
levant case law (admirably up to date) 
and the appropriate statute law. This 
approach becomes particularly useful 
when the author deals with crime -she 
handles the Theft Act and its byzantine 
ramifications very neatly. 

Part two covers the tricky subjects of 
trust and contract. Charities, discre- 
tionary, constructive and resulting 


trusts are explained and followed by a 
summary of trust administration, with 


contract the emphasis is on breach of 


contract, the area which gives rise to 
the practical questions that will be 


posed, in the exam. 

Finally, Catherine Newman gives a 
short account of the technicalities of 


of the more common draft 


aduces some 
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questioning spirit that cannot fail to 
stimulate ail who take an interest in 


public law. 
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able with its empnasis on tne lawyer s 
client who will be looking for some- 
thing lucid and approachable rather 
than perfect, yet impenetrable, legal 
jargon. Her emphasis on the difficul- 
ties presented by criminal pleadings is 
a joy to see, for there is a sad tendency, 
even at the student stage, for lawyers 
to regard crime as being something for 
the intellectually inferior. Finally, she 
has some good tips on how to make the 
finished answer more “professional”. 

It is difficult to imagine that any- 
thing could make the Bar exams less of 
a grind, but by putting so much 
material into such a short space this 
book is surely on the right track. Cribs 
and sets of notes will always be at, 
a premium but I can rec ommend th is to 
anyone in a desperate state as The: 
examinations loom. : 
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Many areas of copyright are brought 
up to date, and the book now includes 
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The International Law of the Sea 

Volumes I and II 

D.P. O'Connell, edited by I.A. Shearer 

Tlie two volumes provide the most comprehensive anil up-io-cl;ue study 
iivdildhlc on ihe intornuiloital law of the sea. 'well wrllien. thoroughly 
document n I . clearly organized and very Informative.' British Rook .veins 
Each volume £40 


The international Law 
of Human Rights ^ 

Paul Siegharl ^ 


'Scholarly, practical, llucnt. comprehensive, internationally aware. It Is a 
line achievement . . . This is an Important work ol excellent quality.' 
New Law Journal .07. SO 


System of the Law of Nations 

Stale Responsibility: Part 1 
lan Brownlie, Q.C., D.C.L., F.B.A. 


I’art t ol a two-part study ol the substantive principles ol State 
Responsibility, this is the lirsi monograph on this important subject to 
appear (or many ycuts. £25 


Anson’s Law of Contract 


• Tweniv-Sixlh Edition ^ 

A.G, Guest ^ 

'Anson Ls still unquestionably the best student’s text . . a major 
achievement.’ [New Law Journal review of 25lh cdlilon). This impoiwni 
new edition has been fully updated and completely reset. 

£22.50 Paperback £15.95 

Administrative Law 

Cases and Materials 

J. Beatson and M.H. Matthews 

Tills Important new volume Is a sourcebook of cases, statutes, and other 
material on the general principles of Administrative Law. 

£25 Paperback £17.50 
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Tort Law 

R.W.M* Dias and B.S. Markesinls 

A major new textbook which abandons the rigid distinction between 
contract and tort, treating topics from both angles. 

£22.50 Paperback £L5 
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Yearbook of European Law 

Volume 2, 1982 
Edited by F.G. Jacobs 

The book Is a most welcome annual newcomer, representing a happy 
balance between ihe academic and (he practical, both in the topics 
selected and their treatment. Rich and vailed fare, to be. sampled by all 
those with an Interest In European law.’ 

Law Quarterly Review £40 


Causation in the Law 

Second Edition 

H.L.A. Hart and Tony Honors 

This new edition incorporates hundreds of new decisions and a substantial 
Preface In which criticisms are met and a rationale propounded lor 
common-sense causal notions as an clement in legal 
responsibility. £22.50 Paperback £12.50 


Environment and Enforcement 

Regulation and the Social Definition of Pollution 

Keith Hawkins 

‘A detailed and fascinating work on a subject which is of Increasing 
importance 10 us all.' New Law Journal 
Oxford Soclo-Legal Studies £15 Paperback £6.95 


Compensation and Support 
for Illness and Injury 

. Donald Harris and others 


This is a comprehensive account of all forms of support provided to meet 
the economic and soda 1 consequences of Illness and Injury . 
Oxford Soclo-Legal Studies £20 Paperback £9.50 


Readings in the Economics 
of Law and Regulation 


A.l. Ogus and C,G. VeljanoYski . 

A collection of readings and commentaries designed for lawyers and social 
kiendsis unfamiliar with Ihe theory and techniques of economics. 

£17.50 Paperback flO.SS 

For more Informs lion aboul Oxford bobks on law, please write to 
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Defining 

terms 

Essays In Jurisprudence and 

Philosophy 

byH. L. A. Hart 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £17.50and £7.50 
- ISBN 019 825387 7 and 825388 5 

Are the objects of the “human scien- 
ces” theoretical constructs or real 
things? Does literature exist exactly as 
and when books do, does science exist 
exactly as and when experimenters 
experiment? Or is “literature" a con- 
struct of as well as the object of literary 
theory, "science 1 ’ a construct of as well 
as the abject of metascicnce? Are 
philosophers in such fields engaged in 
anything more than an elaborate 
attempt to build definitions out of 
theories and theories to fit their defini- 
tions? 

However we reply to these questions 
(and every solution has its problems), 
we shall find that our answer has 
analogical application to the idea of 
law. If sciences constitute their own 
objects of cognition, then this will be 
no less true of legal science (and of 
law) than of any othe r like science . The 
robust British response may of course 
be that “legal science” is an absurd 
continental idea, the soundly insular 
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► view being that no such science exists. 

h That, however, leads us straight into 

■ the "what is science?" debate and back 

■ on to the merry-go-round after all. 

■ How appropriate then that H. L. A. 
Hart's volume of Essays in Jurispru- 
dence and Philosophy opens with his 
essay “Definition and Theory in Juris- 
prudence" and how all the more 
appropriate that the essay is the text of 
the lecture wherewith he inaugurated 
his tenure of the Oxford Chair of 
Jurisprudence in 1953. 

Of course, 1953 was the high noon of 
the Oxonian revolution in philosophy 
and H. L. A. Hart himself one of the 
vanguard storming the barricades of 
anaen regime philosophy. The new 
linguistic analysis was supposed to 
unlock doors hitherto barred in the 
face of logical positivists, logical atom- 
ists and all others who oversimplified 
the manifold uses oflanauage. Where 
was this clearer than in the law. where 
language is made “operative" (Hart's 
preferred term) or "performative" (as 
his friend and close colleague J. L. 
Austin put it), mnde to do things in ihe 
world, not just describe items of our 
experience? 

From that starting point, it followed 
that false approaches to definition 
must lead to erroneous theory. "What 
is law?", "What are rights?*, "What 
persons?” - all such questions may 
lead to the response of a definition per 
genus el differentiiun built on the back 
of a dogmatic ontology. And that will 
lead nowhere. Better to ask what are 
the uses of "It is the law that . . “I 

For new 
courses 

Human Rights In International Law: 
legal and policy Issues (two volumes) 
edited by Theodor Merort 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 per volume 
ISBN 0 1 9 825472 5 and 825488 1 

Until fairly recently the teaching of 
civil liberties in the law schools of 
England and Wales was confined to a 
corner of courses (mostly, first-year) in 
con slit ulionni law. That situation has ! 
now largely been transformed. . 
Optional courses in civil liherlies or : 
human rights are generally on offer to , 
themore advanced student, whether at ‘ 

undergraduate or postgraduate level, i 

Opportunities are available not only to J 
examine the relevant English law in . 
greater detail, but also to consider the * 
problem areas in the comparative light 
of the European Convention on Hu- 
man Rights and the United States 
Constitution. 

The aim of these two volumes 
appears to be to carry a stage further 
this process of academic sperialization 
and division of labour. It proclaims the 
merits of the international protection 
of human rights as the subject of an 1 
entire course, whether in departments 1 
of law or political science. Alternative- 1 

ty, it is urged as the subject of a 
constituent unit within the framework i 
of a wider course. The resulting work is ■ . 
intended neither as a scholarly mono- . ’ 
graph nor as a student textbook i 
(though there are considerable ele- t 
ments of each in It). Its purpose. i 

ra j u ?° HCl 85 8 u >de, philosopher < 

and friend to the lecturer who wishes ■ i 
to develop a course on the Intemation- I 
al law of human rights. His needs are s 
met by an account of the main areas of v 
the subject^ supplemented by sylla-: 
buses, bibUogrannies, teaching sugges- t 


have every righi to . . “The Uni- 
t versity is In debt to the bank", and to 
explicate the presuppositions which 
make such uses intelligible. 

As with all new waves, the Oxford 
one of the fifties swept less before it 
than was anticipated, and has in the 
end spent itself in eddies and cross- 
currents of criticism mid revisionism. 
Hart himself in his introduction to 
these essays gives his own revaluation 
of it - too much, he concedes, was 
initially claimed for and by linguistic 
philosophy, hut there arc scaled-down 
claims and achievements which sur- 
vive. 

However thnl may be, it is certain 
that Han's own project of dissolving 
the old questions of legal theory in the 
new wave of philosophical linguistic- 
ism had enormous and beneficial 
effects on the study of jurisprudence in 
the English-speaking world. Lawyers 
were excited anew to the philosophical 
dimensions of the law, philosophers to 
the legal as n domain of high import- 
ance for philosophy in both its analy- 
tical and its practical modes. 

The essays published in this book in 
effect track over the succeeding thirty 
years the explosion of interest in legal 
philosophy which Hart triggered off 
first in 1953; they do so because they 
were part of the explosion. One secs 
here Hart’s criticism of American and 
Scandinavian lines of argument in 
"realist jurisprudence", his long-run- 
ning controversy with Lon L. Fuller of 
Harvard, spokesman of a modified 
natural law against Hart’s modified 

such as the nature of rights; others will 
wish to examine the practical problem 
of enforcing human rights standards 
against recalcitrant states. The result- 
ing course will inevitably be compo- 
site, building on the knowledge of 
more elementary principles and adapt- 
ing them to the detailed consideration 
of new situations. (Its composite na- 
ture should not be an insuperable 
objection to a course on human rights. 

In its early days objection was taken to 
the subject of labour law as being 
nothing more than contract and tort in 
dungarees). This leads to several diffi- 
culties, which, I feel, are underesti- 


for class dismission. (For those unable 
to take the heroic leap to a full Course, 
there are mini-syllabuses and mini- 
bibliographies). 

Thirteen contributors cover as many 
subject a^eas. In addition to the core 
topics (the 1 United Nations Covenants 
and the European and American Con- 
ventions on Human Rights) individual 
chapters are devoted to such diverse 
subjects; as human. rights in situations' 
of armed conflict, Jhe work of Ihe 
.International Labour Organization! • 
and the part played by private' bodies: 

suefi as Amnesty Intern at lopa! and the , 

International Commission of Jurists^ 
Most of the contributors either hold a 
teaching pb^t ih anf < American law 


mated by the authors. 

Many of the issues raised fall within 
the remit of disciplines other than law. 
What contribution, for example, has 
the lawyer to offer lo an examination 
of the causes of underdevelopment in 
the third world? Again, several of the 
questions (hat run throughout the 
book (such as: arc human rights docu- 
ments witness to an objective iruth7) 
are philosophical questions. The ex- 


Adapting 
to change 

International Copyright and 
Neighbouring Rights ■ 
byS.M. Stewart 
Butterworth, £68.00 
ISBN 0406 662207 

The new technology of information 
and entertainment -Xerox, audio and 
video cassette, computer - threatens 
no legal right more obviously than 
copyright. IF things continue to change 
as rapidly as they have done over the 

5? F*? or , s0 - copyright may 

soon be dead at least in the form to 
which we have become accustomed. 
Some phoenix, however, is sure to 
f° r t he creators of 
the rahtenalwhich all these marvellous 
techniques depenjl upon if they are to 
th eir purposes. I n all 
Ukelihood the new creature will bear 
the. old name. Indeed the change in 
plumage may be gradual enough to be 
!ost on the untutored eye. At the end 
?h^?^?“ ss, u h ? wever ’ B°nc will be 

Sbulion 

1 cord shops, anema circuits and broad- 

SS5^L Ucei / 8 ' :d wave,cn g ths - I" 

, Site S! h f a J aw “?der which both 


legal positivism, his statements of 
position as against Hans Kelson’s 
’Pure Theory” of law. 

Bcsl of all, perhaps, one has in a 
single section Hart’s response to the 
new politico-legal philosophies of right 

R ut forward by John Rawls, Robert 
lozick and Ronald Dworkin. In these 
controversies one sees n range of 
questions where, even in Hart's pre- 
sent view, the tusks or philosophy go 
beyond [hose of linguistic analysis unti 
conceptual clarification into mutters of 
justification: by what principles can we 
justify claims and practical commit- 
ments in law nml politics? Hurt having 
himself led the attack on (lie view thm 
all questions of justice can be answered 
in purely utilitarian terms, lie now 
finds others pressing forward theories 
of rights and the right beyond anil in 
opposition to utilitarianism. If his 
conclusion is here the negative one 
that a dear course has not yet been 
charted "between utility and rights’’, 
this merely increases the strength of 
the challenge to others to continue the 
work of exploration. 

No explorer will be so rash as to set 
out without first reading these essays 
and indeed the whole opus of tnc 
greatest of our modem British philo- 
sophers of law. 

Nell MacCormick 

Neil MacCormick is Regius professor 
(f public law at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

nlanation of why this right or Hint 
found its wny into a human rights 
document requires an appreciation of 
the balance of forces around the 
negotiating table. The justification of 
its inclusion, however, falls within the 
province of the philosopher. There is, 
indeed, n separate chapter on "The 
Jurisprudence of Human Rights". It is 
the least satisfactory purl of the book, 
betraying some misconceptions about 
positivism and Hohfcld's analysis of 
rights. 

The international human rights 
lawyer, too, labours under certain 
disadvantages which his colleague in 
the constitutional field escapes. Some 
of the documents with which lie denis 
lack efficient enforce men l procedures: 
others liuve seen but scam litigation. 
Perhaps too much piny, then, must be 
given to the speculative question. How 
would "reverse discrimination" fare 
under sonic international texts? It is all 
very well lo ban, at the international 
level, the sjjrending of raclnl haired; 
but would such bans mil fall foul of 


convention states acquire copyright in 
all the territories but also ihnt the 
copyright offered to other nationuls is 
of a prescribed minimum scope in such 
matters as the term of protection und 
‘? pcs of activi, y * h at it covers. 
Whether the copyright of the future 


Whether the copyright of the future 
ran adhere to the present balance 
between national and international 
law is an open question. Satellite 
technology seems poised for dlsrup- 
l, ?n ’A 1 l casl * s likely that any change 
will heighten the significance of inter- 
national arrangements and that is the 
first importance of Dr Stewart’s sub- 
stantial volume devoted to the subject . 

The reader will not have to Iook far 
m It to appreciate how extraordinarily 
sensitive and difficult these relations 
have always proved. Today negotia- 
tions all too rapidly become embroiled 
in the hostilities and mutual incompre- 
hensions of North and South. In the 
p4St equally, some countries that now 
rank as industrialized have calculated 
the mutual advantages and disadvan- 
*?§ c ?i ai )y international proposal in 
strictly national terms. So It is that the 



wrhool or have had experience in till* 
field with air international organiza,- 
non.. • •/. ' ... "■ • v. ' . : •.! ; 

/ , lD<rvit^[y, s«wdertte wh'0 sortie- ioW; 
international human rights course Wlli •; 
do so with differing academic baokjf 
grounds and interests. Some WflL have " 

cf i t/fiarf kiiTwnn fc_ - a !f -I*, va <■ 


find attribution, at rates 
i wfateb will often have been negotiated 
i i Meed if copyn'gju is to 


major copyright relations between 
slates are embodied not only in the 
Beme Convention of 1886 (with its 
various revisions) but also in a second 
convention snonsored by Uncsco, the 
Copyright Convention of 
.- was means necessary 
toattiget the US into multinational 
ar^ngem en tB. Many states, developed 
a ™ .. °P^8> flre members of both 
f?«n nt, ° n, \. 01 te“ inc lMding now the 
USSR as well as the US - adhere only 
Sh£? ,CSS demanding UCC. To com- 
• those countries 

! Europe, led by France, 

2" «“ Primly of 


_ rsoi ^opl y th a t th e^ 


mm to secure 
ibls ofbll the 


j 7 ..iT" iu me iqea or 

: Sr^ tn 8 ,L lghtS °vf a r bro ?dly slmjlar 
KuJ l h( P e who finance the'pro- 
k recordings, broad- 

' .however ire - 

to bo attained at least at 
' ndghW' rightr to ftiiny^y^: 
tennis, hven *here; unlike,! tfife .cast 


Ivy Williams, (he first EmII* 
woman barrister (1877-1966). 
Tills photograph appears a 
A. W. B. Simpson's fl/ogra^i;. 
al Dictionary of the Common Ln j 
(Butterworth, £29.50). 

such safeguards as those contained a 
the First Amendment to ihe US Coo 
stitution? 

At a more practical level, is siodeu 
enrolment in an international bums 
rights course likely to make such i 
course viable except in the largest lav 
departments? It is easy to stimulate tk 
student’s interest in the Europe 
dimension to the subject. The impa 
of Strasbourg on English lav is in> 
mediate mid exciting. Not so ml!) i 

f ’lubnl instrument which has reamd 
itllc interpretative investigation cf 
regional systems of protection based 
on the other side of tne world. Profes- 
sor Moron and his colleagues hm 
written n useful and thorough cos- 
iriluitiuu to the literature, but I Iwt 
my doubts whether it will spawn rnanj 
new courses. 

Joseph Jaconelli 

Joseph JitcoHi'lli is senior lecttinr into 
at the University of Manchester. 


of our own legislation, "copyri^i 
or "author’s right” is scroputaw, 
preserver I for creators of worksinK 
classical sense. In turn the nelghwif 
ing rights of record producers,^ ( 
casters and performers have altra® 8 1 
their own international convenbM- 
that of Rome (1961), with the evob 
tion of which Dr Stewart was & 
volvcd. But the slow progre«on“ 
convention even in an age wh|di« 
seeing an acceleration in the pir«7" 
5ounu records meant that a sefljw 
convention on this subject ajooejw 
be negotiated only a decade lain- 
These four conventions, tog™* 
with certain other developn« n,5 u 
tcrnational and regional, v* ^ 
reviewed by Dr Stewart himself ‘U i 
first part of his book. Anyone 
wants guidance around their 
cics, and not least to the refe®*® 
between them, would dowellj® ... 
here. The second part of the 
written by a number of^ 
contributors, who include mc»i , 
household names among 
community of copyright con 
negotiators. Eleven of these ^ 
lions outline the national l 
important copyright cowgrtes, J- 
deals with Scandinavia w j 

with Latin America. ^ 
contribution on the EEC.^o^J. 
lion which looks acquisitive y ^ 
right de lege ferenda. The 1»8 
these is just over fifty v^gSt 
are a good deal shorter. Gl I 
complexity of the subject in eacn ^ # 
counW 'the essays t«J 

tST.'SQs 

beenadapled to face the new ^ 

tion technologies oftneP»> 
therefore it is most Itkely 
fulure So evidently uncertai j ^ 

W. R. Cornish 


W. R. Cornish is professor rf 
htw at the London -School \ 
mics. 
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Adding 
a moral 
dimension 

Ethics and the Rule of Law 
by David Lyons 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0521 25785 9 and 277124 

Ethics and the Rule of Law is an 
immensely competent if rather un- 
adventurous introduction to the phi- 
losophy of law in the Anglo-American 
tradition. As the title suggests it is 
primarily a work of moral pnikraophy 
and is more likely to be of assistance to 
students of law who wish to find out 
more about ethics than to help philoso- 
phy students who wish to learn more 
about law. 

The main topics covered are moral 
relativism, the inadequacies of utilitar- 
ianism, the moral neutrality of law, 
justice and paternalism, procedural 
fairness and civil disobedience. Pre- 
ferential coverage is given to Jeremy 
Bcntham, John Austin, J. S. Mill, 
H. L. A. Hart, John Rawls and Ronald 
Dworkin worse views are lucidly pre- 
sented and deftly criticized in a manner 
which is likely to delight the busy 
undergraduate with a pressing essay 
deadline. Similarly there are five effec- 
tive pages on Lon Fuller's “inner moral- 
ity" of law, some central in- 
formation on Aquinas's natural law 
and sufficient on Kant's doctrine of 
univenalizabiUty to illuminate his 
views on punishment, with briefer 
treatment of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Hans Kelsen and Lord Devlin and 
honourable mentions for William 
Blackstone .and Neil MacCormick. 
Joel Feinberg and Joseph Raz appear 
only in the bibliography and John 
Finnis not even there. Significantly 
perhaps, neither Marx nor any con- 
temporary socialist theorist Intrudes at 
aay point. In addition, many other 
unattributed theoretical positions are 
outlined. Thus Barbara Wootton's 
proposal for removing mens rea from 
issues of guilt and innocence to those 
relating to the treatment of offenders 
are explained and reviewed without 
acknowledgement. 

The book contains relatively little by 


Children’s 


rights 


Family Law and Social Policy, 
second edition 
by John Eekelaar 

WeWenfeld & Nicolson , £16.50 and 
ISBN 0 297 78274 6 and 78274 4 

S 1 ? ke I l f aar ’s book Family Security 
Breakdown (Penguin, 
rtJt” established him ax a pioneer in 
.u^'legal study of family law. In 
A°° k sought to assess the 
hnuf? ^ 0n family life, to explain 
driM ^ j wh y M l aw operates as it 
al i*'j^te elucidate how the upheav- 
foimd-U 01 y ,aw was reflecting “pro- 
HWl" m social attitudes to the 
ukv L ^ role it is expected to 
fcroxtern society”. 

ed lin„ r^M aar Polished the first 
whi "/the under review, in 


to ; families 
M edition 


way of analysis of fundamental legal 
concepts such as validity, relevance, 
ultra vires, tort, contract and negli- 
gence. Nor do we get any real explana- 
tion of the differences between civil 
and criminal law, the assumed preve- 
nance of the book being almost entire- 
ly the criminal sphere. Moreover there 
is a definite lack of development of the 
distinctive issues of ethics and the rule 
of law at the constitutional level. There 
is some discussion of human rights and 
some criticism of Austin's theory of 
sovereignty and Hart’s rules of recog- 
nition but there is no mention of Diccy 
nor any hint of Lord Denning. In 
general the interface of law and state 
and the conceptual and practical prob- 
lem of law limiting and policing the 
powers of government are not well 
covered. 

By and large the author manages to 
avoid addressing himseir purely to 
American readers but British jurists 
will be dismayed that the concept of 
"due process’’ is not placed in its 
specific US context and that no men- 
tion is made of the technical principles 
of ‘‘natural justice" which have such 
importance of the rule of law within 
British jurisdictions. 


Lyons is at his best where he allows 
his felt convictions to come through. 
This is particularly the case with his 


recurrent strictures on utilitarianism 
and his emphasis on the idea of respect 
for human personality. Philosophically 
he has, perhaps, most to offer in his 
treatment of legal reasoning and its 
relationship to tnc function of law in 
securing valued objectives such as 
order, welfare and peaceful dispute 
resolution. He also has interesting 
points to make about the complex 
ethical import of process values along 
lines already set out by J. R. Lucas. 

The merits of this book as an 
introduction are considerable. Its eco- 
nomy and clarity of expression, its 
carenil balancing of arguments and its 
commitment to rigorous reasoning are 
all to be admired. It has, however, 
something of the flavour of a textbook 
which is expected to serve as a substi- 
tute for reading the "original" works. 
This, and a certain blananess of style 
count against its chances of enthusing 
the reader. Lyons’s three interpreta- 
tions of Devon’s thesis on law and 
morals and his seven reasons for 
setting limits lo legal Intervention may 
have a deadening as well as an in- 
formative effect. In other words de- 
spite its skilful professionalism this 
primer in the philosophy of law leaves 
us still wailing for a successor to Hart’s 
Concept of Law. 


tion nf m ,a ir l X law ■ “revolu- 
femilvw? ? h,ch hc dc tected in 
had ^ devel °pmcms in the 1970s 
three ^ rdl 2S Eekelaar. created 
"lo functions for family law, 
within thp t 1 ' tefttyidupis from harm 
ctXW 1 ^* provide a machin- . 
ijL . adjusting affaire hPt«J n 


more .ThErf " aa ** therefore much 
a hhauflh^ 1 d!L “Pdaring . exercise.; 
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EekdaaxV important 
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T. D. Campbell 

T. D. Campbell is professor of juris- 
prudence at the University of Glasgow. 


empirical work at the Oxford Centre 
for Socio-Legal Studies on the econo- 
mic consequences of divorce, custody 
decisions, divorce court welfare offic- 
ers, and child-care decision-making in 
particular have led him to formulate a 
thesis of children's rights which he 
believes could give coherence to the 
current confused response of legal 1 
policy to social change. 

Eekelaar’s child-centred theory, 
which incorporates a concern for pa- 
rents and other adults who care for the 
child, has as its premise that "marriage 
is likely to be increasingly associated 
with establishing a family”, and that 
the major problems of divorce with 
which the law must deal are similarly 
associated specifically with- the pre- 
sence of children. Childless marriages 
or relationships present less grave 
problems of adjustment to breakdown 
than those with children. According to 
this theory "all children have an equal 
prima fade claim against the present 
adult world for optimal conditions of 
upbringing compatible with society's 
fundamental economic and ideological 
structure". .... 

He then uses this "principle of 
justice", as he calls it, to evaluate his 
three functions of modern family law. 
Thus, for example, he argues that the 
rationale for conciliation procedures in 
divorce is to encourage compromise 
between adults for the oenefit of their 
children; he proposes that all divorces 
with dependent children should go to a 
divorce court welfare service fhe sug- 
gests that, this should be totally sepa- 
rated front the Probation Service) Tor 
consideration of the children’s in- 
terests; that normally divorce should 
hot be granted until arrangements for 
children have been agreed and 
approved; that joint custody orders 
wifi symbolise “tne .expectation that a . 
parental role will be maintained by the 
absent parent”. He shows how the 


A personal 
statement 

Kahn-Freund's Labour and the Law, 
third edition 

edited by Paul Davies and 
Mark Freedland 
Stevens, £16.75 and £10.511 
ISBN 042046220 1 and4623U9 

In the editors' own words, Labour and 
the Law is the definitive description of 
a framework of labour law organized 
around the concept of collective bar- 
gaining. It was also a very personal 
statement of Otto Kahn-Freund’s out- 
look on the British industrial relations 
system. The beauty of the original 
Hamlyn lectures was that with admir- 
able clarity and economy they picked 
out the essential characteristics of 
British labour relations and Ihw and, 
with great breadth of scholarship and 
in a way not previously done, com- 
pared them with the principal features 
of other, foreign systems. 

Although the editors of this first 
edition since the author's death have 
tried to keep to the spirit of Kahn- 
Freund’s work by concentrating on 
central topics anti principles, not de- 
tails, the result is a hefty increase in 
length. It is true that Kahn-Freund 
himself substantially expanded his lec- 
tures when he wrote the second, 1977 
edition. But concern not to expand it 
even further was one of the factors 
which decided him against broadening 1 
the treatment of his subject. It was not, 
he insisted, a textbook. Hie editors 
still so insist, but in taking recent 
developments fully into account, and 
discussing leading cases and the pre- 
sent Government's legislative prog- 
ramme, they had added a third to its 
sire, so that it is now over 360 close- 
packed pages. One of the original 
book's great merits has been lost. 

The editors declare that their aim of 
keeping the book up to dale at a 
conceptual as well as a descriptive level 
will have been achieved if the reader is 
left with any sense of conviction at all 
as to how the author himself might 
have rewritten his book in 1983. Un- 
fortunately it is difficult to have any 
such conviction. In Labour Relations: 
heritage and adjustment (1979) Kahn- 
Freund had come to express serious 
doubts about the social ideal which was 
the cornerstone of his view of the 
industrial relations system - collective 
laisser fairc. When tne social contract 
between the TUC and the Labour 
Government collapsed he had serious 
misgivings as to whether traditional 
free collective bargaining could, in the 
face of Inflation, restrictive practices 


economic consequences of divorce fall 
. heaviest on the children In the result- 
ing one-parent family; he argues that 

B arents should treat all their children 
from the first and subsequent mar- 
riages) equally, and urges courts to 
assess maintenance (his “family sup- 
port orders") by measuring the needs 
and resources of the two household 
units, and treating them equally. 

When looking at the protective 
function, Eekelaar argues that parents 
should be treated as trustees for their 
child. State intervention is therefore 
justified on behalf of children's rights 
as against parental or family autonomy 
on the principle of parental accounta- 
bility, le that all children should be 
given by their parents “an equal oppor- 
tunity to maximise the resources avail- 
able for them during their childhood so 
as to minimise the extent to which they 
enter adult lire affected by avoidable 
prejudices incurred during chlld- 
nood", Care proceedings should there- 
fore be based squarely on the ground 
of parental incompetence; if lawyers 
represented parents in this way, repre- 
sentation for the child whether by a 
lawyer or a social worker guardian ad 
litem (as currently Being im- 
plemented) Is unnecessary. 

Although Eekelaar lias rehearsed 

S of these ideas elsewhere this 
contains his most coherent . and 
explicit statement of them so far. His 
case is both appealing and persuasive. 
The book is certainly not addressed 
only to lawyers, but a good back- 
ground in the law will enhance. its 
significance for social workers, 
sociologists and all interested in the 
family and its law. ' 

Susan Maidmept i 

Susan Maldment is senior lecturer inlj 
law at the University of Keele. v ; '■?; 


and mass picketing, provide the pro- 
tection for "consumer ink* rests" (in- 
cluding workers as consumers) which 
modern times seemed to require. Al 
the time of his death he whs, hc said, 
"groping in (he dark" for u solution 
based, he suggested, on a mure cen- 
tralized, tripartite bargaining system, 
involving TUC, CBI and Government. 

Lord wedderburn, in a recent col- 
lection of essays which was both a 
tribute to the doyen of British labour 
law and a critical evaluation of his 
work ( Labour Law and Industrial 
Relations: build hie on Kahn-Freund 
edited by Lord Wedderburn, Roy Lewis 
and Jon Clark) has said it is 
"impossible to believe rhat Kahn- 
Freund would have maintained this 
prescription in the 1980s" since events 
under the Tory Government has ren- 
dered Kahn-Freund's new analysis 
“laughable". 

Davies and Freedland meet the 
problem by pointing out that in Herit- 
age and Adjustment Kahn-Freund did 
not seem lo see his fundamental ques- 
tioning of accepted values as suggest- 
ing any reformulation of the concep- 
tual framework of labour law. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to believe that 
Kahn-Freund would have left the 
analytical framework untouched in a 
third edition, or even taken the same 
view of the scope of the text as hc took 
in 1977. The editors themselves admit 
the necessity for “some recasting of the 
conceptual framework of labour law if 


developments of recent years are to be 
adequately explained". Nevertheless, 
despite their commitment to a “living 
text" approach they did not feel ready 
to undertake this reshaping. They 
confine themselves to offering an 
alternative analysis (taking anti-infla- 
tion policy as the focus) in their 
introduction hy way, as they say, of a 
“major footnote". 

Perhaps, then, the logic of their 
understandable diffidence was to leave 
Kahn-Freund's text alone and develop 
their own, promising ideas in their own 
hook. Despite their rejection of the 
“annotated classic" approach, the edi- 
tors handle their (few) major dissatis- 
factions with the author's views by 
inserting caveats in square brackets, 
either in text or footnotes. Yet in other 

R laces they have slightly changed 
lahn-Frcund's wording, usually for 
syntactical reasons but sometimes 
altering the emphasis, with the result 
that the reader cannot now be certain 
hc is reading “pure" Kahn-Freund. 

While this book will continue to be 
essential reading for students, as a 
solution lo the problem of editing 
someone else’s work , Davies and Free- 
land is neither fish, flesh nor good red 
herring. 


John Rear 

John Rear is head of the faculty of 
professional studies at Newcastle upon 
Tyne Polytechnic. 
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Taking 

refuge 

The Refugee in Iniernnifonnl Law 
by Guy S. Good win-GIII 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 
TSBN 0198253729 

- Ordinarily it is to his or her own state 
that the citizen must turn to seek the 
protection of the most basic human 
rights. When the state cannot or will 
not provide this protection - or when 
the state itself is the violator of rhesc 
rights - the citizen may have no 
alternative but to flee as a refugee. The 
evolution in the twentieth century of 
international legal standards relating 
to refugees has been an attempt to 
define how international law may 
substitute its own protection for that 
no longer provided by the refugee's 
country of origin. 

The phenomenon of refugees of 
course far predates this evolution. The 
term itself entered the English !an- 
guage with the arrival of the French 
-1 Huguenots who came to England after 
the revocation of the Edict oT Names in 
1685, and similar migrations have been 
recorded in most eras. It was only in 
the nineteenth century and early twen- 
tieth century, however, that states 
began to recognize a legal obligation 
not to return persons to other stales in 
certain circumstances. In reaction to 
pogroms against Jewish and Christian 
minorities in Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire, for example, the United 
-v ^Kingdom’s 1905 Aliens Act provided 
exceptional treatment for the admis- 
sion of those “seeking to avoid pro- 
secution or punishment on religious or 
political grounds’. Such emerging 
national practice began to be trans- 


lated into international initiatives only 
after the First World War. 

Guy S. Goodwin-Gili traces these 
developments succinctly, as he should, 
and then moves on to a description of 
the present international legal infra- 
structure which exists for the protection 
of refugees. The relative slimness of 
this volume belies the thoroughness 
with which he has accomplished this 
task. Relevant international treaty 
law. particularly the Convention and 
Protocol relating to the Status of 



United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Goodwin-Gill under- 
stands and articulates well the difficult 
and key role which that organization 
has been called upon io play by the UN 
General Assembly in representing the 
international community to provide 
“the necessary legal protection for 
refugees" and to seek “permanent 
solutions for the problems of re- 
fugees”. He also illustrates how inter- 
national legal standards and institu- 
tions have arfected the domestic law of 
states by describing the procedures for 
the determination of refugee status in 
some 35 states. 


pie of international law by which a 
state is under an obligation not to 
return a refugee to a country where he 
or she faces persecution. There is not, 
on the other nand, any current parallel 
international obligation for a state to 

S rant to refugees asylum, meaning a 
ursblc and permanent solution in- 
volving the permanent right of resi- 
dence in the state of refuge. In a time 
when hard economic conditions hnve 
made many traditional refugee- receiv- 
ing countries less welcoming, this has 
resulted in a growing it uni her of re- 
fugees being shunted from country to 
country (albeit not to their country of 
origin), at each stop attempting and 
failing to obtain permission to estab- 
lish residence - a phenomenon rather 
blackly termed “Hie refugee in orbit". 
It is (his same lack of an internationally 
agreed right to asylum which has also 
permitted distinctly unwelcoming 
countries to tow boatloads of refugees 
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out to sea rather than to grant them 
permission to land and establish even 
temporary residence. 

The fact that slates are hound by the 
principle of non-refoulement yet retain « a ■ 

discretion in the granting of usyium NiPllTltttJ 
leaves refugees in the words of Good- ^ ^ A ¥ 

win-Gill, "in a limbo of varying du- — — — v 

grecs of legal imd administrative secur- 
ity". He argues persuasively in this 
ndmirahle volume that this fun- 
damental shortcoming in (lie interna- 
tional law relating to refugees must be 
addressed ns the next step in the 
evolution of that law. 


edited by Hurst Hannum 
Macmillan, £30.00 
ISHN0333 370767 

Purticulait 


Wesley Gryk 


Wesley Gryk was formerly denittv 
representative anti legal adviser in the 
London branch office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees. 



strictest sense “refugees” under inter- 
national law may be identified by their 
possession of four characteristics: they 
are outside their country of origin; 
they are unable or unwilling to avail 
themselves of the protection of that 
country, or to return there; such in- 
ability or unwillingness is attributable 
to a well-founded fear of being perse- 
cuted; and the persecution feared is 
based on reasons of race, religion, 
nationality, membership of a particu- 
lar social group, or polilical opinion. 
The fact that these most basic criteria 
arc desen bed only after a dozen pages 
of exposition on more obscure defini- 
tional questions is likely to be the one 
confusing element in the book for a 
newcomer to the field of refugee law. 

The text’s extensive description of 
the continuing tension between the 
key concepts of “non-refoulement" 
and asylum” is far more successful 
' l-refo ’ 



No».,efouh, m n, is an accepted print* Cambodian refuaecs in a ' nn, n il T hilL^T 
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Rights and 
freedoms 

Civil Liberties 19B4 ~ ’ 

edited by Peter Wellington 
Martin Robertson , £ 1 9.50 and £6 95 
_ ISBN 085520 701 9 nntl 7027 

9 ac Jj] Srd WRy trough, 1984 is 
already much overworked as a symbo- 
lic year. None the less few organiza- 
tions have clearer title to use or that 

for n r?Jn I i , ii! lfl,1 i the I J? tionnl Council 
tor Civil Liberties, which by happen- 
stance - ominous or fortuitous accord- 
ing to taste - reached the fiftieth 
anniversary of its existence this year 

»J2V° mme ^ ora , tive volun * con- 
tains 20 essays covering the wide range 
or subjects representing the NCCI?s 
major concerns. These are of two 
25 ?' \Sp are what the editor 

22^h h 5. d “- ,M! ? C5 " “ frecdom of 
speech, the criminal process, privacy 

and state secrecy. Contemporary de- 
velopments and conflicts have added 
‘ElS? acc ountabiIity and training of 

2. S2S , » U 8iS! nopea 2 Convcn[ ion 

on Human Rights, and the conse- 
qvciwes of preparation for nuclear 
' , nd arc WRicwhat 

" dlscrlm| batlon issues”. 

tr *Wn*nl in law and/or 

spcial practice of certain relatively 
powerless or unpopular groups: racial 
! ' ™° rities ^ onTin 

'ramigration); women; 

• SRSESf 1 I s y° un ? P“pfc and meii- 
tal patients. Somewhat incongruously, 
Norttam.heland ls Jumped in here,. 

n t«^l aS i h V Blay ’ S 8Uthor reCOg- 
nizes, the fundamental problem Is 

rfmply absence of a tradition bf proteC- 

~feE evC L n of “"cent, for civil ■ 

liberties when the legitimacy of the 
state itself has always been In bitter 
dispute. ■ . 

The strength of the book Is its 
descriptive qualities: there Is no better 
layperson's guide to this broad ranee 
of issues. Specialists will find it less 
useful. The average length of the 
essays (18 pages) makes deep or 
sophisticated analysis virtually im- 
possible and a few of them are very 
weak. There is also an unfortunate, if 
inevitable, in-groupiness about the 
whole enterprise - three of the contri- 


JS 1 ®” 3. rc foi ™? r general secretaries 
or MeLL, and far too many institu- 
tionally sclf-congnitulntory garlands 
are strewn about. 

In terms of sustained quality, Peter 
Wailmgtons essay on freedom of 
speech, unremarkable in Its discussion 
or legal restraints, is very good on 
certain non-legal aspects - changes in 
structure, control and technological 
capabilities of tire media, the benefits 
of diversity within the publishing in- 
ciustry and by contrast the essential 
role of public subsidy in maintaining 
innovative theatre. It also contains f 
subtle appreciation of the value of the 
British Board of Film Censors as a 
protector of freedom of expression in 
the cinema. Stephen Sedley. a barris- 
ter, contributes a well-written and at 
times even moving account of a sex 
discrimination case involving dismissal 
ot part-time workers, in which ho 
served as counsel. Lawyers seeking to 

? h ¥ raan ,crm5 w " at 
litigation involves for Its protagonists, 

and non-lawyers seeking a simplified 
but not simplistic account of the maze 
of legislation that litigants in such cases 
may have to find their way through, 
will not find a better short account 
An extremely thoughtful contribu- 
tion comes from James Michael, law 


teacher and expert on freedom of 
informujton. He offers u good concise 
description of the very limited protec- 
tion English Inw accords privacy, and 
contrasts it usefully with American law 
and transnational European develop- 
ments. More important, Michael’s 
essay is the only one in the collection 
winch manages to ground its concern 
in a theory oT the interests, values and 
conception of human personality in- 
volved, which is indispcnsnhlc if that 
concern is to be more than a matter of 
strong personal feeling. 

at »cnce ? f any firm nhilo- 
sophical foundation is one or the 
djsimclive characteristics of British 
civil libertarianism viewed in compara- 
lye perspective, particularly through 
if? e /® s ■ German or an American. 

. ,s a i debilitating weakness. As Patri- 
cia Hewitt, recently retired general . 

Nrri ai ?* notes ii n her essa y* the 

NCCL has never been able to attract 

m PP °i ft / f n? m Conservatives or 
f/ cn Liberals, (She might have added 
that Labour in office, turned in a 
pretty dismal performance.) 
i r . . flS •bougli civil liberties were a 
left-wing issue, like nationalization or 
wealth la*. Conservatives of course 
claim they favour freedom of the 
individual, but by thjs they mean 


unrestricted enjoyment of properly 
pS 'I? 1 llicy peipeiume ail 

English d it isl irmliiion. one of whose 
strongest elements is the common Inw. 
which equates liberty with properly. 
Wliul we need is u democratic altcrnn- 
tlvc, a working theory of const it u- 
lioiiHlist libertarianism bused on the 
intrinsic worth or human beings. It 
would encompass the mult I furious 
needs uml capabilities of tlm human 
character, whose fulfilment uml cul- 
tivation is wlmt real freedom entails. 

, , f Philosophy of sufficient intcl- 
icctunt depth and moral resonance to 
command critical and populur respect 
would be the basis ofthc polity, shared 
by people holding antagonistic views 
uneconomic or foreign policy. 

Without that consensual underpin- 
ning it is easy for the present Govern- 
ment, the most authoritarian to wield 
power since a democratic franchise 
was secured, to slash through political 
and personal freedoms like a knife 
through butter. And books like this 
one will remain small sad erics 


for the protection of 53J 

proceeded with increasing 

l inn. Going beyond the eeiumttTi 

;i.v un AJTrt R2 
Uccluration of Human Rights, 2 
ous treaties have been conchidtdb 
posing detailed and binding o|£ 
tions und standards on states Amt 
pnnymg these we find a b tS, 
array of procedures for supenS 
compliance - procedures whM 
overlap, are usually cumbeisomt ai 
always reflect a very lender m* 

for the sovereignty of states and tj 

reluctance of governments to h.i 
their domestic affairs subjected t 
outside scrutiny. 

Many books have been wriitera 
the international protection of hume 
rights, but they have mostly com 
trated on the substantive law. 
volume, by contrast, is a guide t 
procedure, written forpraciiiioiKnj 
people with practical experience in ii 
field. The procedures investigated a 
not just those for the conduct a 
in di vi dun I cases, however; there in 
also, for instance, valuable discussK 
of the choices and tactics available 6 
iiou-govcnimentnl organizations so) 
as Amnesty International. The fin 
part contains three chapters seitinifti 
general considerations; the second* 
scribes the specific complaints pro* 
durcs under different general 
regional instruments; and the lift 
reviews other forums and tedwkr 
(such as reporting procedures). W 
tour examines domestic or nations 
(mainly American) remedies (or lb 
violation of international standard! 

Tin* exposition is clcur, accurate bk 
reasonably up to dale. Most of & 
contributors have confined ihemsdve 
to description and have eschew! 
critical evaluation. This renders iin 
overall lone a little flat, but is art 
necessarily n fan It in a practical guide 
1 lowcvcr, the brevity and blandnesd 
some of the pieces docs soiwfii* 
reduce even their practical value;®* 
of the organs responsible forsupen* 
ing compliance with international bv 
man rights standards are polliri 
bodies, and to be really effective ® 
practitioner needs to have sonwscc* 

or the politics and policies of the bom 
with which lie is dealing. 

The helpful appendices corapniei 
bibliographical note, a checkust W 
selecting the most appropriate fon» 
a modefcommunication, the address 
of the relevant i nter S ove !? nl fS 
organizations, a table of ratincatKB 
of selected human rights 
(unfortunately not including res«vr 
tions and dedaral ions), and a 
members of particular expert 
It is, on the other hana, 
K/ihclpful not to have an tn®**,*^ 
reviewer to wish that the boot; 
longer is, ail the same, a 
success. 
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Laurence Lustgarten M . H . Mendelson 


Laurence Liistfarten is lecturer in law 
at the University of Warwick. 
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Law a nd Modern Society 
byP.S. AByah ( ; ; 

, Oxford Uqi verity! Press, £3.95 . • 

ISBN 0192891529; ! 

, With the unicorn, tjie.idea of the' 
neU !!? l i y -.P f )aw inhabits the faridful 
. world of dreams and illvisions: It-ls no. 
longer only Marxists who recognize 
that law generally reflects the interests 
of those who control the state, it is 
however, hard to deny that the Image 
> neutral .body of rules and 
\«tor has a powerful hftld 



so too must its authority. Unless he 
ventures, there is a realignment of the 
political parties and consequential 
changes m the electoral system, the 
increasing tendency for extreme, parti- 
san government will put the whole 

could fie, for there is surely no pS, 
sary connexion between our cynicism 
(or realism) and our general willine 
n^o do what seems right or prudent 

some rit JlI&^ en .? n ' , ^ er who has i 
some interest m the liw’’. Ativah 

2& ne * V-f • relatively “orihisdS^ 

ondehttand^ : 

positifpj. ihlsis.a mixed . 


enables bim to address a wide range of 

H ‘?,i CS in a Piquant and dften 
provocative manner. 

TTiere are excellent accounts of the 
courts (with reservations expressed 

S he inordinate power or single 
J the jury (with a curious si- 
bout Uteir selection and vcl- 
nngi; the purpose, legitimacy, and 
maki ng of law. In all this, few of the 
hallowed legal institutions are spared 
thei* J ii I ? r f“ arc . hi,1 g criticism. And if 

SSJLIf* ?ft the " ,e 11 18 lhe tcn5ion 

indliriduahst and coUeclive 
2ntfL? a J c haracterizes twentieih- 
SffSj, “fMKJence, and the result- 

ta£w^£ B . to '. he ' l ' ,eral <>f 
'h'l'gal syjicm. Who. for 




ily; marriage, divorce and sexu 
havlour; and ihc employmen 
I (unship. Tlie changes wrougm ‘ 
legal landscape by these ana 
social developments tend,™®®]"* 
be legislative. And Ahyah» ®rJ 
tion of the genesis of staples' 
office of Parliamentary 1 
both perspicuous and cn,, "y 


statutes are “obscure, w-sy 
quite literally unintelligiWf; 
(page 127). Few lawyers will & 
from (his judgment. ... , 
Commendable for its IjJJL 
nomy and enviably systematic an 
ment. Professor Atiyahs 
argued book bristles with 
thoughtful Insights in {°®J!L of 
porary legal order. Lawy« ^ 
persuasion - and students o 
will find much in 
stimulate thought and acliWLj^, 
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Events 


Chairs 


tv, Brlllsb Sociological Association 
KEjSj 16 lo 19. For details contact 



Su Holltnd will give the second Pam 
Salih memorial lecture on “Loss, 
nR sod oppression: neighbourhood 
pndiotherspj with working class, 
buck and national minority women” on 
June 2 si North London Polytechnic. 
The lecture begins at 2pm. 


-Minds of dielr own”, an Inaugural 
kelsre lo be given by Hazel Francis, 

C * -jor of educational psychology on 
■; June 5 at 5.30pm nt the 
llnlicnll} of London Institute or 
Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1H 
ML. 


u Leliun l politics, planning and peo- 
ple” h to M the largest gathering or 
makers on lelure Issues ever assem- 
bled In Britain. The event Is billed from 
July 4 to 8 at the University of Sussex. 
Details (him Dr Alan Tomlinson on 
0173 693653. 


“Adults In education! cooperation and 
deittopment' 1 , ■ conference on recent 
deiriajmxnls In continuing education 
ortsoked by lhe Scottish institute of 
Adult Education, will be held at the 
Inlrtnlly of Stirling on June 21 and 
22. Details from SIAE, 30 Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh EH1 2BW or on 
031-229 0311, 


There is to be a conference on “The 

3 1 *™nl and regulation of tech- 
al risks” at the Manchester 
W School from June 26 to 28. 
twins from Dr G. A. Irwin on 061-273 
w fc«n »r R. F. GrllDtlu 
si 061-236 3311 x2860. 


k Workshop seminar on “India 

Z Artfon'', with Tariq All, will 
Mow to The Plough puh, Museum 


Professor David Orccr, at present 
I lamllton Harly professor of music ai 
Queen's University, Belfast, has been 
appointed professor of music at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Dr A. M . Emmerson has been 
appointed to (he chair in clinical bac- 
teriology at Queen's University, Bel- 


Appointments 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureship: Dr Robert Fleck (mecha- 
nical and industrial engineering). 

Mr Geoffrey Mclling, regional siaff 
inspector for further education (north) 
is lo be the new director of the Further 
Education Staff College, succeeding 
Mr Gordon Wheeler. Mr Meliing was 


Promotions 

HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
The polytechnic has announced its first 
group of professorial appointments. 
The six new professors are: Dr J. 
Buillngham (electrical and electronic 
engineering); Mr Malcolm Bumip 


fast. Dr Emmerson has been honorary 
senior leciurcr in the department of 
microbiology at University College, 
London, since 1980. 

Dr D. R. Catchpole, senior lecturer in 
the department of religious studies. 
University of Lancaster, hns been 
appointed lo the St Luke's College 
foundation chair of theological studies 
at lhe University of Excier Tor a period 


Grants 


of seven years.' 


first director of the Further Education 
Unit, on secondment from Her Majes- 
ty's Inspectorate from 1977 to 1980. 

Napier College, Edinburgh, has 
announced lhe appointment of Dr 
Colin J. Dodds io a S4m United 
Notions Development Programme. Dr 
Dodds will he Involved in a special 
project with the government of India, 
planning and Implementing a fatigue 
laboratory for the Indian automotive 
industry. 


(textile industries!; Dr A. Jacobs 
(music); Dr R. Livingstone (chemistry 
and physical sciences); Dr J. Patterson 
(mechanical and production engineer- 
ing); Dr C. Robson ibchavioural sci- 
ences). 

UWIST 

Readership: Dr Owynn P. Ellis (ap- 
plied chemistry). 


changes during therapy for Hodgkins 
disease); Drl. B. M. Ralston, £29 J)0D 




ABERDEEN 

Professor Koslorlilz, 517,000 from US 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(opioid peptides, receptors, biosynth- 
esis and release); Dr w. T. Melvin and 
Dr H. B.Glmlncz, £55,921 fromMRC 

1 human respiratory syncytial virus); Dr 
.. A. FothergUl, £27,1)0 from SERC 
(yeast phosphoglyccratc mutasc) ; Pro- 
fessor Mallard, Dr F. W. Smith and Dr 
P. E. Undrill, £234,921 from MRC 
(NMR clinical trials); Dr M. P. Bolton 
and Professor Mallard, £9,089 from 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment (home computing systems for the 
handicapped); Professor Mallard, 
£8,853 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (early detection of niclnsiaiic 
liver disease); Dr I. S. Ross, £14,145 
from the British Diabetic Association 
(chemical pathology); Professor Mil- 
ler, £43,783 from Forestry Commission 
(ecunumk surveys of private forestry); 
Dr J. L. Watt, £9,162 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (cytogenetic 


from Scottish Development Depart- 
ment (post-excavation work at Green 
Castle); Dr A. W. Wear, £5,000 front 
Wellcome trust (problems and 
methods in history ol medicine); Pro- 
fessor lllsley. £25,150 from ESRC 
(inequalities in health); Dr O. R. D. 
Cano, £24.320 from Scottish Hospital 
Endowments (rejection and enhance- 
ment of renal allografts); Dr J. I. 
Prosser and Dr □. W. Gooday, 
£31,696 from SERC (cellular growth 
and cell cycle of actinnmyccles); Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, £16,000 from Nation- 
al Collect ions of Industrial and Marine 
Bacteria Limited (genetics); Dr J. S. 
Reid and Dr J. D. Pirie, £36,025 from 
SERC (diffuse scattering exploration 
of cubic zinc-blcnde-smiclurc com- 
pounds); Professor Home, £13,948 
from Cancer Research Campaign (eva- 


luation of human embryonic prcalbu- 
mln as tumour market); Dr M. A. 
Colter, £7,145 from MkC (effects of 
chronic electrical stimulation on im- 
mobilized and tenotomized muscles); 
Dr J. C Petrie, £8,000 from Mcrk, 
Sharp and Dhomc Ltd (ACE Inhibi- 
tors). 


BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Mr A. K.Nkholi. £49.595 from Health 
Promotion Research Trust (fitness 
telling equipment, procedures and 
norms); Professor R. A. B. Mollnn, 
£35,000 from Wolfson Foundation 
(vibration arthragraph) ; Dr F. W. 
Boal and Mr J. A. Campbell, £20,474 
from ESRC (Protestants and social 
change in Beltosl areal: Professor J. 
Hendry, £18.460 from ESRC (building 
industry and Ni housing executive); Dr 
L- Kennedy, £4,070 from ESRC (in- 
heritance patterns In Irish farming 
areas); Professor J. A. R. Blacking, 
£4,200 from Caloustc Gulbcnkian 
Foundation (national inoufiy into 
movement notation); Dr V. E. Dent, 
£4,173 from Society of General Micro- 
biology (chemoiaxononiy of oral Acti- 
nomyces); Dr P. L. Dufton, £2,507 
from SERC (spectroscopic studies and 
UVBY photometry of B-iypc stars); 
DrT. A. McNeill with DrS. A. Haw- 
kins, £1,000 from ACTION MS (lym- 
phocyte sub-populations In MS). 


DUNDEE 

Dr S. M. Bunt, 14,000 from the Nuf- 


field Foundation (selection of path- 
ways by regenerating and developing 


spinal cord axons); Dr E. A. Carrey. 
£3,985 from MRC (multifunctional 
enzymes); Mr G. C. Mays, £5,142 
from Secretary of State for Transport 
(epoxy resin adhesive joints at elevated 
temperatures); Professor J. D. Lam- 
bert and Professor A. R. Mitchell, 
£2,141) from SERC (fellowship in 
ordinary differential equations and 
computer aided design and finite ele- 
ments); Professor A. F. Newell and 
Mr J. L. Arnoit, £51,771 from Scottish 
Home and I leallh Department (micro- 
computer aids for occupational ther- 
apy); Mr David Norric, £35,000 from 
Timex Corporation (lest methods In 
manufacture of electronic systems); Dr 
a. C. Leslie and Dr N. J. Part, £10,000 
from Norwich Eaton (tests for 


Dr H. Gould. SV5.UXI from Hoffman- 
La Roche Inc (research associateshlp); 
Professor P. F. Baker and Dr D. E. 
Knight, £28.751 from MRC(exocviosis 
and endocyioris in "leaky" adrenal 
medullary cells); Dr J. M. Lhtlcson, 
£12,975 from Medical Council on 
Alcoholism (alcoholism); Dr R. K.' 
Patient, £68, 5 00 from MRC (transcrip- 
tional activity of reconstituted nuc- 
lease); Professor M. W. B. Bradbury 
£1,000 from University of London 
Central Research Fund (permeability 


of cerebral capillaries); Dr D. S. 
Leake. £4 1 JOO from MRC (uptake by 
macrophages of lipoproteins); Profes- 
sor G. V. R. Born and Dr N. J. 
Cusack, £21.882 front MRC (pharma- 
cotogfcal mechanisms of ademna nuc- 
leotides); Dr G. Davies, Dr E. C. 


LONDON, KING'S 
Dr A. Koffcr, £76.373 from MRC 
(cytoskclctai control in cultured euk- 
aryotic cells); Dr H. Gould, £1,140 
from NRDC (research associateshlp); 


Llghtowlcrs and Dr A. T. Collins. 
£25.084 from SERC (deep levels In 
silicon); Professor H. R. V, Amstein. 
£1.200 (fellowship on hormonal reg- 
ulation or adenylate cyclase ): Professor 
C. B. Recre. 113.700 from SERC 
(synthesis and biological properties of 
octos 1 adds); Dr H. J. Gould. £50,120 
from Leukaemia Research Fund (pro- 
teins Hint bind immunoglohlM gene 
enhancer). 
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Saturday June 2 

BBC 1 
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1420 Third World Smdtei . Manufacturing the mira- 
cle (U2JM; prog 10). 

t44B* Modem Art and ModemiiiD. MatisK (A31S; 
RADIO 

e_85‘ An AKlng Population. A continuum of care 
(P252; prog 81 . 

7J5 Technology Foundation Course. UndenUnd- 


RADIOS VHP 

Ml Modem An and Modemlim. Mantui and 
Art: Mel Ramidcn A315; prog 16). 

7.1B Penonilily and Learning. Creailvity and the 


7.1B Penonilily and Learning. Creativity 1 
Grand Inqulilior: 1 (E20t; prog 16). 
736* 17th Century England. Puritans and t 
music JA20J; proa 8 ). 

RADIO 4 VHF 


736' 17th Cemu 


Ing Chemistry (T10I; prog It). 

23.20* Arts Foundation Course. Fact and value 

23 AO* locfrl'S^ioloay- Conversation wlih Erik 
Erikson. 2 (D3ffi; prog 8 ). 


Sunday June 3 

BBC1 „ _ „ 

SAB Surface and Sedimentary Processes. Fossil 
Vertebrate Distribution (S335; prog 3). 

7.10 Title to be announced 
7.36 Policies. People and Adml duration. Minis- 
terVofflcists)ParlIar«nPpubllc (DIM; p»g 

B M , Mecfaanlea: Solids. Dynamic 

B.2B The tenure ol tfemillry. Colour ph orography 
(S304; prog 17). 


6.48* Industrial Relations. IniemalionBl Indwrial 
relations (PITS I ; prog 6 ). 

7 SB Conremporary Issues <n Education. Edurailm 
DulleilM (4) (E200: prog 13). 

Monday June 4 

BBC2 

105* Science and Belief. The wave particle paradox 
830* bcean'ogri^y. Where the river meets the sea 
8 . 68 * jda [hi ^ouiuiilon course. Maihemaila: a 


Z3S0 The EnHghienraeoi. War and Peace In the age 
of reason (A204: prog 16). 

23A0 An (n Inly, 1460-1580. The Del Monu 
Funerary Chapel I A352; prog 5). 

RADIO 4 VHF 

2130 Open Forum- 16. In torniai ion programme for 
Ou fludenu. 

2M0 Popular Oiliure. The history ot Rock and Roll 
(uS5i prog 2). 


Wednesday June 6 


The Enlighten men!. Frederick and Voltaire 


(A2Q4; prog 6 ). 

— Man's Religious Quest. Easier Worship: The 
Greek Liturgy (AD 20 &; prog 3). 

&B 6 ‘ Inorganic Chemistry: Concepts A Case Stu- 
dies A mw look ai bonding (S247; proa 6 ), 
7.20* Arts Foundation Course. The Gbenr Alisr- 
plcce (A101; prog 16). 
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vertebrate distribution (SU5; proa 3). 

12J0 An Ageing Population. Wfoowliood (P650; 
prog 4). 
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E T6iAi niog I). 
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6.38' Open Forum- 16. lo format Ion programme (or 
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2130 The Romantic Poets. Hulln as Literary Critic 
(A362; prog 7). 

23JD* Contemporary Issues in Education. Education 
Bullclifi (4) (E200; prog 13). 

Thursday June 7 

BBC2 

fl.Ofl* luiroduetion io Pure Mathematics. Space- 
Time geometry! M20J; prog 17). 


social pet^ecilve (MtCH; prog 32). 

720* The Earth: Structure, Gunposfitoni »nd Evolu- 
tion, Laras of Etas (S237; prog 7). 

7 . 45 ■ TcctuwUmy Foundation Course. Discovering 
chemistry jTIOI; prog II). 

23 30 The 19th Ccnlury Novel and Us Legacy. What 
Mahle knew (A3t2; prog 8). 

23.65* Dedston Malting in Britain. Community and 
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Art and Envtronmem. Language and Personal 
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RADIO 3 VHP 

0,15* Popular Culture. TUehluoiyof Rock and Roll 
(U203; prog 2). 

635* Art in Italy 1480-1580. Die Del Manic 
Funerary Chapel (AJ$2; prog 5). 

2220* Modern Art sad Modernism. Maralim and in: 
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23.40 Scknce Foundation Course. Die Sinn of 
DDT (SIOI: prog B) 

Friday June 8 

BBC2 

0jO 5* Maibematicst Models and Metiiods. Newton's 
Third law tMSTIWi prog 30). 
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(D207: prog 16). 
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million. Di[|iaction in action 


S 12191 : prog 4). 

rganlc tbcmtairy. Pure Organic Compounds 
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(Prtl4: prog 6). 

57J0B Weekena Ouflook - 17. 

17.10 Language Development. Living Language 
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RADIO 3 VHF 

6 JB* The Enlightenment. War and Peace in the Age 
of Reason (AIM: prog 16). 
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: ! ^SYSTEMS 
; i^GNniVE 

Psychology 



(Post 84/32) 
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I"®"* Economics, "or ir! 

firtil degree plug ,easu 

lirof cshIouhI mml .~ 

oud practical erpirtul 
Experience at execuftiw 
In novemmentlflinacnuli 
flectorul planning a prlcA 
Uonio eanerlente to nca 
lilniinlng an advan 
preferred 
expected lo have tuettu 
trill nliin experience it" 
tlary level . Tlie appobui 
bo expected to (rawlfi- 
Unlvenlty region to Mod* 
trolnlau programme*. Ur 
will be In accordinc* «c 
pualiflrsilona and asuriw 


i f I D.UDfl -II,™ 

Salaries are rurrently ulX - 
reflow. (Cl ■ FSl.HlS > 
13.3.84) 

In addition the UnltnC ‘ 
pruvIUos gratuity amoaU > 
to 13% at basic ide ' 
oppolnlninnt allow ann w i- 
subject to ths L'nlvewfci . 
current huuslog policy. P» - 

furnisliod accommoultosi 

riininl nr I2W% of salary- Wv 
(Inlvnralty will w ■ 
allowance In lieu of svpn . 
miiirion of 10% oft**' 
salary. In eome cus° 
alluvynitce mny ha palaJS ' 
to I ho appointee's «« 


Further PfU c#l«H_ S£ 
able from the RsglaMf «* 
Uni vorsdy , or front th* wj 

'SS.SSSShS^SSs 


candidates lo ths 
send on edditlc 
their appllcstlon 


■wClHWF.jo"gtr 

tes In ths U.K. 

a Bdditiooal 


The City Unlvsrslfy 

Department of Syat* 01 
Sclsocs 

LECTURESHg^ 

ENGINEERING 

management 
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Science, lire '.*!*& fair sgi 

R.?assss;s , &'3 
ssmsst, is'SsS®^ 

ss ^“'^ffrssd 

manaaemani. ^ 

ss'g-.j aagjsr tl 

jaa^ arsaS g?. 

be an “ dv fVll5 s< «3fflP* t S 
games. .,iti*l» 

The appointment vrfl' (ft- 

three years « mv/fS' 

Allowance, »‘ ar * l SS» 10 .. 
dependent on 
experience. ^ - 

June. 1*84. 1 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applied dons Bis Invited for the following posts: 

LECTURESHIPSISENIOR LECTURESHIPS! ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIPS: 

ASSOCIATE COLLEGE CENTRE <2 POSTS! 

i.i AopBcwi* muii have at least a good Honours degree In Mathematic* and sn 
ugropfigie ptnigiaduaie quaUltaatlons In Mathematic* Education, with Teachet 
Hjirvnj aaparience and ability to teach at the M.Ed. level as wail aa examine and 
art* coulees h collagas ol educailon. Piaterenco will be given to Bn appHcant who 
ShuuilHIsil and com patent to loach in three or more of the lot lowing courses: - 
Amlyeb: Miihematieal Slstlarlcs: Abstract Algebra: Dllfarenriar Equatlona; 
Michiflia. and Linear Algebra . 

lb) Appbanu muat hold a postgraduate degree In Psychology and must have 
ppwince h Teacher Education. Competence to teach c curie* In B.Ed. level, to 
monlior and advise on course* si Teacher Education level ia vital. Intaren or 
qualification* in Special Education will be an advantage. 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Tte Depart mam of Law requires a Lecturer primarily for the BL course but also for 
A* {MUibls Introduction of postgraduate teaching. It la particularly Intareilsd In 
eanddata* with acme Civil Law background and special IntBteet In any of tha 
toB wing areas: Delict; Legal Syatam; Cuatomsry Law and Public Law. The 
tuKtsanJ ippllcant wll ba appointed for two years. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ASSOCIATE 
PROFE8BORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Apple* nit ihould haw a good Honours degree together with several year* of 
biduftrM experience. Poxaesikm of a Higher Degree and Corporate Membarahlp of 
an anglneailng Inatliullcn vriB be an added advantage. Tha luccesaful candidate will 
be required to wrvlca Analogue Bacironlc Couress ai the Introductory level In 
Hccrnd ind thbd years, and to aaaiai with part ol the Teiocommunleattam Comae 
including type* of moduHilon end complax modulelkm used In radio and lalevbkm 
nninawin. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


deskabie The suocaasM oanddsw will ba required lo teach metamorphlc petrology 
In the undergrsduaia BSc General courses; to leach, end luparvtia field prolocta. el 
BSc Special Honour* level; end 10 supervise higher degree student* a* neceiaarv. 
Hi/Sht may be requited also to teach introductory courses In tha BSc General 
degree, and tervlca course* In other Facuhiea. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY 

Applicant* should ba pharmacy giaduatss with appropriate postgraduate 
quiflcidore and experience In any of Ihe Folowlng:- Pharmaceutical 
HkrobloloBy. Blophermaceutlca, Phermacoklnetloa and Pharmaceutical 
Mmufecturmg Technoloqy. Tfw eucceaiful candidate will help (n the teaching of 
PlBmHCBudci Part I, Part II and Part III and participate In research In tha 
Ptwraceufla field. 

LECTURE8H! P/SENIOR LECTURE8HIP/A8SOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: DEPARTMENT OF 8URGERY 

AwBcani ihould be consultant surgeon* with s background ol general end 
wnopanfic surgery lor Consultant Casualty poet. Experience In leaching medical 
ttudana as they rotate, through the Casually Department Is essential. 

^CTURESH^/SENiOR LECTURE8HIP/A8S0CIATE 
Sg^gORSHIP: DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MEDICINE 
IRELD PROJECT, JULIUS ROBINSON CENTRE. CHIWESHE) 

APBfctBla muat be madcaUy qualified and ahould have had wfdo expods nc a of 
geniral medical practice, preferably with experience In b rural area working with 
wopw In * _dsva loping country. The successful candidate would be based in the 
“Mreshi Communal Land about 100 kilometres north of Harare. Excellent 
■ ecommodstian b provided. 


“SSSfSHlP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ ASSOCIATE 
{ESSWRBWPs DEPARTMENT OF PARACLINICAL 
VETERINARY STUDIES 

*Wfcinii should Hava relevant teaching and research experience and must have 
P™ral knowfadgo of paieaites affecting domestic animals In Saulham Africa, 
rrmrenw wH be given to appfloonia with a dogren In Vuierinery Science but non- 
""wmarxrawfth luliaUa experience may apply. 

PR0RE88Q RSFU P^ 'O ^ L^DTU R ESH I P/A880CI ATE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Appfcjns muat be qualfled end/or axperienced general aoclalogbta with an 
"*■<•11 irvd a competence In Social Theology and/or Industrial Scclntogy. 

SSBBSG9S 11 LECTURESHIP/ASSOCIATE 

BIOCHEMISTRY 


m* Chinn _i wwHiuiHngigi 

M feSLSllSWS! h f 0041 Bloehembtry and 
nopra In Eabon with Induitry. 


Food Analysis and to uipervbe 


S^awscaleb 

fw-Medfael) 

Uctuw 

5**wL*chj«r 

Jj^BProfa^hlp 

[**« Grade II 
wnaarOradal 
Sailor Lac hoar 

*l!««*iProfa*eor 


: 2410,440 x 458 18,388 v 604-117,376 
: ZI17.BBOxB04-220.400 
: Zl IB.3B4 x 604-220.904 

: Z2 16,458 * 458-10.388 * 601 218.384 
: Z21B.B88 x 504-220,904 
; Z22l,1Q8x 624-21.732 * 538-23,840 x 516 


A^S^A? 1et6 ? r : 2*21,732 x 638-23.B40 * 616-224.672 

; ~ L •cabs according to quaOflcaiion* end experience. 

SHE®!. °fSWVICE: Both permanent end short-term contract* am 
wt, “ are hof Zimbabwean dilrena may ba appointed only on e 
eomreellf^i. n t? <,, ba * 1 * w,lh Bn fn,llal contract period of two yean. Short-term 
*t wckpdonal cesea. be eslended. The lucceuful applicant far the 
Vibrfnarv Sfudhevril be offered a five-year contract. 

Won dSm!?! 1 FORMB and further parrieulara on Ihe above posts can be obtained 
MP in S- Appdnlmena and Pnonnel, Unlvereity of Zimbabwe, P.O.Box 
***«bBDnTj n n Ple “ ant ' Ha rare. Zimbabwe, or Irom Ihe Secretary General, 
EClHQp^ Cwn ™ , »'M , th Urlyarahita I Applet, 38 Gordon Square. London 

C,0 *fl dMa for receipt of compiled application forme b 13 Juiy 1884. 


Nuffield College 
Oxford 

RESEARCH 

OFFICERSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 

R reB'yegr Reeaerch pfficor- 
i on the £SRC FTnartcad 
Project on Feedback -and 
Expectations Mechanisms in 
Econometric Models under 
the Direction of PronMapr 

B evld Hendry - end Dr John 

luellbauar. - 

The salary ecala Is £7,190- 
£11,613. Cana I dates Beat 
neve axporlenca io FORTRAN 
Proflrammlrtg end. in 
EoonomoLrlce, 

: A pp I icb tibn a , no later than' 
IB Juna, ahould ha addnwaad 

Nuffllrid poliesai Oxfmp"d^ , j 


, ^Jdvereity of 
Nottingham 

t®WraSiRIN 
■ ^OOLOGY 

'"ftiwltml for 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 

fPort Moresby) 

The Dopertmonl of Dontletry 

PROFESSOR 
OF DENTISTRY 

(P. 831001/84) 

( Re- ad var 1 1 sern prill 

Appl leu t long are Invltod 
from eultaljly qualified 
P»raona Tor ihiv position 
should havn a 
™.I uwa ^ ** ond or a Doctu- 
m!.L, 0r oqulvalont ciual- 
L r i^? t,an » leaching ««• 
?i»*if n % Preferably in the 

y®!2 Pf Community and 
Preventive Dontletry. suit* 
able persons In other 

NTISTRV CLINICAL UE- 
piTISTR^ aro eligible to 

havl y 'h rf A PP»«anta must 
h i od ■ distinguished 
academic career. Addi- 
tionally, some experience 
davalopina country 
would be en advantaae 
though not essential. 

T h » aucoss ful applicant 
will ba expected: ia) to 
toach mainly undararBiiiitee 
ana poatoradute studenie 
, wejl aa asalet with 
training of national stsrr 
J? P^faTp further uualirica- 
tloiis. Teaching of Pare- 
Demnl Personnel la also 
expected. Cb) To provide 
““bam It: and prafsaalonal 
leaderhlp io all staff by 
way of octtve research, oa- 
tinnt managoment and cur- 
riculum development. 

Appllcatlona will close 
on Slat October 1084 and 

the on pul moo will be ox* 
pectou to uommonre duties 
aa from January 1989. 

.. bnlary: Profnsaor — 

K22.82D per □ininin plus 


Othur conditions: The 

Buccoaaful upplicnnt will bo 
offered a contract fnr a 
three yoar appointment. 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

BURSAR 

or!'S l £™- B . , ?. u “PPOlntmenl 

or the present Hureur lu a aim- 
n.iiii > .i t . lto 9 « l,h the Aslan 
HnsssL 11 ! 0 Technology In 

wM 1 i U hm t ' _? ,D PP 9 * °f Duraur 
will fall vaennt In July 1084. 

'3 ,,,n filler 
rinanclal officer of iho Unlver- 
e ty. responsible lo Tile Couii. 
f-'J. tlirounti the Vlro- 
Chancellor for die financial 

Sli B J , " ! fS. m *sr l nr lho Dnlver- 
•|*X- The Durssr Is asie of the 
principal officers of the 
university, and has equal stu- 

aA d e^l c r NeaSe 'oV °n e part* 

Librorf am* R8BUtr ® r “ nd 

du[re. 0 7 B ; uc ^“ r r u r ,Yy. 0lJt !RS 

M mfr«i y JK?!i ,P ® S a PQrHOn 
. who h *“ ““rtior pro- 
resslonai accounting qualifica- 
tions. extensive practical 
“P" r '°J c » *n financial man* 
agemant , p referably in a tertl- 
rrry Institution, adequate 
currant knowledge or com- 
puterisation. leadership and 
negotiating abilities und o 
will in press to participate 

S-i! J* Y n thB ,,H ' r training 
and development programme. 

Salary: K23.620 plus Head 
3f. , Department allowance 
« L-JJ*? r ,Dr annum (Kl = fito. 
0.8079 approx). 

t T ?« contraicl period will be 
I?™- “Ik 00 v*" - * durinp which 
time the successful candidate 

h*R^ff BCt,,d r,V?. locaM “° him/ 
herself. Other benefits 
include d firatultv af 24%. 

V ?, . appointment Sr?3 

repatriation fares for the etorr 
member and family after 18 
monthn of service, sottilng-in 
and settling-out allowances, 
aix woekH paid leave per year, 
■gya tjon roroa and I aaslstanca 
!°V5i rdB "£ h . onl foo®, freo 
housing. Salary protection 
Plan and medical benefit acho- 
mes Bro available. 

«S2 l ? ,led “EPHcatlons ftwo 
copies I . with curriculum 


threo yoar appointment, ..with curriculum 

Thn gratuity oniltleinant Is i°D B tner with the nomes 

Lmaod oil 24 31, of salary and addresse* of three raf- 


baaea oil 24% of salary 
named and Is puyable in 
Instalmonts or lump sum 
„ tasKod at a Hat rate 
or 27%. In addition to the 
salaries quoted above, the 
main banaflte include: sup- 
port far approved re- 
search . rent-rrne acrom- 
modatlon: appointment and 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependents: 
financial assistance to- 
wards the cose of trans- 
porting personal effects to 
and from PNG: 6 weeks 

annual recreation leavB 
with homo airfares avail- 
able after each 18 months 
of contlnous service; 
generous education sub- 
sidies for children attend- 
ing schools In PNG or 
overseas: a salary con- 

tinuation schoina to cover 
extended Illness or dis- 
ability. 

Applications will bo tre- 
ated ua strictly confidential 
and ahould Include a full 
curriculum vitae, a racont 
small photograph and the 
names und addresses or 3 
referees. Applications 

should be forwuruad lo the 
Deputy Registrar (Staf- 
fing 1, University of Papua 
New Gulnao. P.O. Box 
320, University. Papua 
New Oufnaa. Candidates In 
thn UK should also send a 
copy of choir application to 
tha Association or Com- 
mon wealth Uiilvarsltloe 
fAppts), 36 Oordan 
Square. London WC1H 
OPF. HI 


University of London 
Birkbeck College 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP IN 

CARBOHYDRATE 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited 
from auLtably qualified 
organic chemists to work with 
Proreseor W, O. Overend an a 
project concerning tha chemi- 
cal synthesis of natural pro 
ducts which contain a car 
bohydrete component or 
which can be derived rrom 
carbohydrates. 

Tha appointment will ba for 
two years from I at October 
1984 and will be within ' 
first four points of ea 

S?33 

p.a. London Weighting 

Applications Including cur- 
riculum vltaa together with 
the names of two refaraae 
should be sent to the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Personnel), 

g{Str.Wo B C « 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of^ Ed ucational 

LECTURESHIP IN 
. SCHOOL 
ORGANISATION & 
MANAGEMENT 


Applications era inviwon 

the post of Lecturer fn Scho 
Organisation and Maoaa 
mant tenable prom 1st January 
1 983 to taaoh mainly on lho 
MA programme , Candidates 
should have practical 
experience of management In 
secondary schools and posee« 
S postgraduate degree rol 
Vtuit to the poet. 

£7?l“4rr ,l £?S. I l I b5 he ta r S3S? 


mil 


•sj^ss^r 

“"fi; 


if % : l ’ i i n'l • ■ 1 * 1 


— " vagus ui uiree roi- 

S.s? M u Hh ?uld be received by: 
The Reqlstrar. Papua New 
Guinea University of Tuchnol- 

g , jL;"fc, La * 

atiould also send one copy to 
Association of Common- 

3f?“H h J Jnlv ?i r “ ltl0 - <a£p«" 

g®, Bquara, London 
WC1H QPF. from whom fur- 
ther general information may 
be obtained. fil 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 
Lae 

ACADEMIC STAFF 
VACANCIES 

The University current! 


ee, particularly In tha 
and 

— — .... — — emlca 1 

Teahnolopy end Electrlca 
Engineering, There are also 
currant and pending vacancies 
In other academia 

departments. 

_ Vacancies ere at all lavala 
from Lecturer 1 to Professor 
and Head or Department. 
Contracts are for three years. 

Professor David Wigs ton of 
the University will be avail- 
bla to discuss vacancies end 
erelty on Friday 
Jnd Juno at the Association 
of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities, 36 G “ 

London WC1. 

_ Two aesBions will ba held 
for interested academics: 
1000-1230 end 1400-1630. 

Details of vacancies, etc. 

m: Tha 
of Common- 
nlverstties (Apots), 
_ohn Foster House, 36 Gor- 
don Square. London, WC1H 
OPF. Tel: 01-387 8S72. HI 


University of 
Glasgow 
Department of 
Computing Sciences 

LECTURESHIPS 

Appllcatlona are invited 
for the following poets: 

1 . Lectureship In Cosn- 

J utlng Science, tenable 
ram sat September. 1984, 
or auah later date as may 
be arranged. 

2. Temporary Lectur- 
ership In Computing Scien- 
ce for tha period 1st 
September, 1984 — Slat 

August, 1983. 

Applicants should pre- 
ferably posses a good hon- 
ours degree In Computing 


rambly posses a good hon- 
ours degree In Computing 
Science with a research de- 
gree aa well. Applications 
will bIbo ba considered 
from persons whose first 
degree waa In another sub- 
ject but whose research 
degree had a substantial 
computing element and 
who wish to ' enter the 
Computing Science field. 

Salary will ba. within tha 
range £7.190— £14,1 25 on the 
Lecturers' scale, with place- 
ment according to ago, 
qualifications and experience. 
The tamponin' appointment 
can bB held full or part-time. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University 


Cambridge University 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN THE 
FACULTY OF 
CLASSICS 

Applications are Invited for 
s post of University Assistant 
Lee i urer In thn Kami t y or 
Classics, to tube up appoint- 
ment on 1 October 19B4. or as 
soon as pussibte (hereafter. 

.o*L B aucceasful applicant 
will ba required to lecture and 

PhlPosopliy ® Bpch ln AnclB,l> 

.The appointment will be for 
three years, with the pos- 
sibility or reappointment for 
two years. 

The pensionable scale of 
stipend. for . persons not 
ordinarily resident In Colluge, 

£7,630 n. year, rising by 
^our annual Increments to 

t“i refi5* 

... Further information about 
the duties and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained 
from tha Secretary of tha 
Appointments Committee. 
Faculty of Class lea. Sldgwlck 
Avonus. Cambridge CD3 BOA. 
to whom applications (tan 
copies), Including a curricu- 
lum vitae and the names of 
two or three referees, should 
be sent aoaa to reach him not 
latar than 23 June 1984. HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

The Council of tlio Uni- 
versity Invites applications 
for the following palsltlom 

CHAIR OF ART 
HISTORY 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS 

Applicants with research 
and teaching iniareata and 
qualifications in any field 
of Art History will bo con- 
sidered. 

Thn appointee will take 
up thB position on a data 
to be arranged. 

A I present the salary for 
a Professor la within the 
ran ms of NZS4 1.837 to 
NZSS2.4B2 per annum. 
The commencing or subse- 
quent salary of the appoin- 
tee may be Increased ns a 
result of the review of In- 
dividual professorial anlar- 
lea which the University 
mukea at the beginning of 
each yenr. 

Further particulars and 
Condition:* of Appointment . 
mny be obtained from tha 
Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation .of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts.). 36 

WC ^ ^l^ n 0FF? U ‘ ,^,,, London 

. Appllcatlona clpaa with 
the neglatror, uni va rally 
of Canterbury, Private 
Bag. Christchurch, New 
Zealand. on 31 August 
I3H4. HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

U.G.C. 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified 


R arsons who are no more 
■an . 33 years at age. 
Priority will ba gLVan to 


SQQ,. whpre appllcatlona (B 
copies). Giving tbs nomas and 
addresses, of not more than 
three referees, should ba 
kxtoed on or before 3rd July, : . 

il fi * i «’■»! y, - . 'i'-> 


awards In current growth 
research arena In science 
In this country, and ap- 
plication* are . liivitod In 
tne following arena: 
Biochemistry, Botany. 

Chemistry. Computer Sci- 
ence. Geography. Psychol- 
ogy, Zoology. 

Conditions of Appoint- 
ment and method of sn- 

P lication era aval labia 
rom tha Aaaoclatlon of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appu.), 36 Gordon 
Square. _ London WC1H 
OPF. or from the Adminis- 
trative Assistant (Appoint- 
ments). .Victoria univaral- 

K of Wellington. Private 
is, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, with whom applica- 
tions definitely close on 
16 July 1904- HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN MUSIC 

Appllcatlona are Invited far 
“ temporary Lectureship In 

Candidates must be able to 
tsach musical techniques 

(Harmony Jk Counterpoint) 
and muat offer specialisation 
within one. or more of tha fol- 
lowing hutorlcal arena: medi- 
eval, Italian, Renaissance or 
Baroque: nineteenth century 
opera. 

Salary wilt be at an appro- 
priate place on the lecturer 
scale or £7,lSD-£B,aSO 

(under raview). 

■ Applications (five copies), 
naming three person to whom 
.reransnea may be made. 

w h El!]».J*®;S{2f* *° SS*» K»tab- 

llshmant Officer, '.University 
2Gif«JE.®«® , h Lancaster LA] 
4YW (from whom fiirther or- 
ticulara may ba obtained) 
a^va no later than 29t!i Jv 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS 

The University Council 
invites uppllf.ittloilfc for 
a iipu I ill mm 1 to Chair ur 
Mnihemullti u> jirrsr-mnt 
act i*|, Ind by Prufassor 
D.H. Sawyer who will re- 
tire at i hr niul of 1984. 

Applicants should pos- 
ses n substantial rnsearch 
record, un'l ucicid aUmlnls- 
trutlvn and tratliliin abil- 
ity. Cundldnies In any area 
of spacinllsutlun wilt be 
cnnnldcrrd but preference 
will be ulven iu candidates 
whose IntfrcMs uro cen- 
tred In the main body of 
Mathematics. 

Professorial salaries at 
present provide Tor n sal- 
ary within the range OF 
NZS1.93? to NZS52.1B2 
per annum. In addition, a 
cost of living allowance of 
NZS4I7 per annum will be 
paid 

Further particulars are 
avulLrtble from tlif* Secret- 
ary Gaitoi-al . Associations 
of Commonwealth Univor™ 
eltlea (Appt.i, 36 Gordon 
Square. London WClIf 
OPF. or from the Reg- 
istrar. University of Ota- 

R p. P.O. Box 36. Dunedin, 
lew Zealand. 

Applications riose on 31 
August 1984. HI 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 

Appllcatlona are invited 
from graduates for two posts 
of Administrative Assistant 
whit* will become vacant in 
the Registrar 1 * Office on 1st 
October 1 984 . Soma previous 
experience In University 
administration would ba an 
advantage but la not essential.* ■ 
□na post will cover a range of 
work Principally associated 
with the Medical School. Tha 
other will be primarily con- 
cerned with the Faculty nf 
Education and will also 
Involve work for some central 
University committees end the 
University's Press and Public 
Relations and Public Lectures 
programme. 


Salary will ba at an appro 
prt?ta point on the. Admin 
I strut I ve Grade IA scale 


£6.310 — £11 ,615 per annum, 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions ana experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Ben l or “ 
Assistant Registrar <EaUb-‘ 
llshmenta), (F.p.i. The 
University, 6 Kensington Ter- 
[«• ■ NawcastlD upon Tyne 
NE1 7 RU. with whom applica- 
tions (3 copies), together with 
tha names and addresses of 
three referees, should be 
lodged not lator than 23th 
June 1984. Please quota ref- 
erence TIf EH. ■ HI 


The University of 
Auckland 

New Zealand 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

S A Pellowahlji la aval labia 
or IS months to work an tha 
■ouerun Archaeological Pro-, 
jacc which Is Involved with the- 
— 'Construction of Maori 
atorle and early historic 
-.culturalfqgrl cultural at rat 
agios used in tbo Bay of Islands 
region , and tha analysis of 
artefact distribution and prox 
emlca within and between pro 
European settlements. Appll 
“nte must have completed a 
PHD degrao and the Fallow- 
ohlp must_ba taken up no later 
than 1 


.allowance of 
NZS1.805 (taxable) will ba 
paid plus an airfare to and 
from Auckland. Application 
forms and further Infor- 

S nation iitra available rrom Pro. 
sesor R. c. Oraen or Dr D. a. 
Sutton, Department or 
Anthropology, University of 
Auckland. Private Bag, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Hi 


The Queen's University i 
Belfast 

RESEARCH OFFICER^ I 
IN THEORETICAL 
ATOMIC PHYSICS ! 

Department of Applied 
Mathematics and TheoratLcal i 
Physics 

The above post la to support ! 
research In theoretical atomic 
and molecular physics and i 
aatrophyalca which makea I 

extensive use of a D opart men 

Jl v cAS 

at the University of London 
Computer Centre in (level — ' 


programs. The parson I 
appointed will be expected to 
collaborate with members or : 

Staff In this research and to , 

*«to administrative respon- 1 

slbllity in helping to organise ■ 

this varied computational 
work. In addition, ba or aha ! 

would be axpbcted to carry out -X : 

aorae leaching, particularly on' > , 
ruearch and computing. i 

Candida tea, preferably 
holding a PhD degree, must I 

have aoma experience In dd 
P utins and have a good kr 
edge of quantum theory. 

■ Sxlaiy socle: ■ £7.191— \ 

£11.616, initial . placing 


. . Quotfog raferanca L069/B. 

SiVAtiyAlffimimf)]. 


depending. on age. eicperienca 
and qualifications. 


University 

S rn Irelarii 
ate: 1 8th June. 3 
quota Ref. 84/TH 


1' 'iA 










Universities cont 


The University of 
Lancaster 

or Italian 

T J^mpokary 
lecturership 

d T«£liSS- on *. BrB Invited for 

til* rlSSSf* Lectureship in 

easeful candidate will ,u £ 

KsVf®aa"*«S5’»H 

Sly 1 " * gM len Renaissance Art. 
A™ “Ppajntment win be oii 
ri Ihroo polnu of the 

tl“iaoV ory ,ca,e * *7. i sS2 

oh&«L l !f , \ ,Mr,, . culRr » may be 

L04^Bi Reference 

the Eatubllsh- 

"itausa University 

La 1 S<-vj *£*■. ■ ' Lancaster 

&*%“*• 3v.r hues 

applicants need not apply. |]| 


University of 
Bradford 
Modern Languages 
Centre 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH STUDIES 

.Applications are Invited 

SiT-iSSlS!, Vr’XWSolf. 

fjf. 1 '. •.* appolntmant, Is 
■ or a fixed term of nine 
• r„°„ n f,s . fom, October tag* 

SrVtirV 1 ££ p, i BCB * member 
or stair on leave of aba- 

SI l'“ rp-r^^tere^ 

K ? nch Al?^. ftd Kp’/." 
Sf- d l fre t nch h “ 'ttUSSSS 

JKB^cfVlS 1 ""Vf.o'fe 

r^R«?,c^r from 
>i*a Personnel Secretary 
University of aredroffr 
ipkehlre BD7 I Dp. 
closing date a.e.a.p, hi 


The University of 
Leeds 

department of Anatomy 
LECTURER 


asi?c° MeSJcaf" L" Medicine. 






Brunei University 

MSU 

Mmss 

■aMEfiSB 


The University of 
LeedB 

D ”“^sfos: iteis,” *" d 
LECTURER 

Invited for 

fixed av * E, * b, e Tor e 

■ ixea nsrlad of one veer coir. 

.1 October 19S4. 
Stl™ . ,I P M and special 
nifinK 1 * In Philosophy of 
£qifc. Christ Ion Studies 

Kff.}SS.JSS r n d J n .!„l? 1 .;ss: 

n »ri!f a i- m iS t enquiries may be 

agS^aryg'-e 

25* H, ned from the Registrar, 
9 JT .Lee* LB* 

lfeO'se;S.5?r 


The University of 
Sheffield 

temporary 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PUBLIC LAW 

iqbiah 

Lecturers^ 

s?' y.Sff bS? 

Rgola?raf art, ( S?A B " *™n P the 

sishhJ^% 

AWSSi? 


Fellowships 


e t ?T iVL ift ?? « : ! r "** ,B 

pitis ei ii3 5 PBr f ni, 4 m ' 

aiR - .- ‘ wim uis 
snjSfope to [■*<■ JSmgErfiS 

v • 


.!■ The Unlyersity of ; 
Lancaster 

. Department oif History ; 

,'S^J2 RA RY 

lectureship 


ms 5 ®* *> ™™rS E£ 

SSsssss %sS£*Si 

srxss^wrRVS 

lMf ln «®o Le & 

£14,125 under review).- u 

m»K>i!M5f r #E Bp y. c,J * lu '® may be 
Eofla^r^SU 0 *. 1 *? 8 S^faranca 
wo use from the Establish- 

i^rsv^-Sfe.. issskb 
war**'” 


Brunei University 
Institute of 
Computational 
Mathematics 

research fellow 

in 

M Mathematical 

2 f Material 
? Processes 
and Finite Element 
Analysis 

flnenr mot5ft v .YS“^/£ 

urBI 

Bround In ihS Sv„. no . bBck - 
n t' "fch ,?/ , *' 

essential I* 

fflljP -"■„?(& BC ? ,B 

London 8 Allowance" 

E “ p, i ,nBl n Cn'vorslty is B 
plow. ° p »ortunIiy B m" 
If 2 


School of EnBJnaeri no 

^research 
RK^WSHIP in 
robotic 
APPLICATIONS 




F»^,[S > w d ™>Vn™;fiA r & 
to pSS?As; n B lB gS3S 


Salary £7. 473~*lQ. 0 flfl ' 

technlo. pp Box!Yo 9 cwffii 

»-AiHiaaa@ 

Please quote reference 77«. 

H3 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manrh ester Business School 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 

dSS S S^SV s^s ^ 

&’ s V° o1 ssssns 

^.“ST ■■ d DMSlbl 0 8 
ftaiu^rSL 0 ! financial instil u- 

dfiT; vJiilT VTTSAsrt 

contribute to bath the po« 


HE#?*"®® “ nd postgraduate 
1 SJS? P® programmes In the 
School and also to.undertake 


SSnars utSS 

^-? n Th J e Un Unl?^lty 0 tt' 

wM® 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

in T h upo lr / l, ^ lB . l . lflsk Article 
in THE 8 of IS May. Holiday 
vacancies still exist 10 July to 
2 £«^ , i 5 u V for Univorslty 

NU^f^kSS!" “ , “ l th «’ 11 ' fom- 
jiiBB from lioma and ovorsuas. 

g«W B ®pcclnlly wo I cam o. 
SSHlKign request from: The 
Controller. The Burn 
J? I e n o xk . Brechin DD9 7YP 
Tel: Edzall 105564) 281. H 24 


Escape to the 
Hebrides 

.We offer a range of crulsos 
□ board Kylabhan to the Mobrl- 
lalende and Si Hilda. Idn* 
ally suited for oil Interests end 
apes. Please write or tele- 
R b «"" f ° r , brochure. Hebrl- 
Holidays. Harliuur 
IisssU A vroliir». (0202 1 

H24 

“H-TjLANO House 3m from Ler- 
!”£" b Y Boa near beach. 5/6 
5Sns. O rooms, 22/6 to 7/8 
C900: evenings 0995 4068. H24 


Polytechnics 


nab Information Technology initiative 
Re-advertisement 

Salary Scale: PL >£12,619 10 £13,938 (Bsr) £16,744 (award pending) 

jnto^aUon PoMachS?!?^ f ° r 

^■»S 5S ' r “" 

archlteoture, !nformatlOTprocaMin^^/f^ C ^!^ m *ii 8 ' , ? lemi 
possibly In lieu of a hlgSegw ndUB,rial Bx P8r»ance 

SSSS^TBM SysHma, 


THET^ HIGHER EDUCA TION^^^ 


I LECTURER 'A' 1 
IN TEXTILE I 
SCIENCE & 

technology 1 

e„ 1 | , Jf ; -advertisement U 

Applications nre invilcd Tor ih» .k 1 

W.„ Tt s o s r' H „tl 

Economics degree, together with sS I 
"njounts of basic Chemistry and PhS I 
Further dctmls and application form. I 

K4Sf hfc from I 

^ c y ,tht g „X for “”> d I 

THE lvm I 
QUEENS COLLEGE I 
GLASQCWm I 

I Park Drive. Glnsgow. G36LP ®:.99 |j 
, . _ TYH: 041-334 tui$gS lj 

L.A Scottish Central Institution M 


C/osing date for receipt of 

aSSKSt*"*” 

The Polytechnic Is being re- 

sssas®— 


PRESTDN 

POLY 

technic 


BMM 


.LECTURffl 11/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER-AIDED ENGINEERING 

Salary: C7215-C13.443. 

Previous applicants need not re-apply. 

SSgSSsSBgfe 


©SheffieidCity Polytechnic) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
. CH EM!STR Y 

LECTURER h IN ANALYTICAL 

dNueeswho 
^ woe ln ^ 0,68 1 

•SSwn^wjuw 

: ssaH#^* 115 -■ 

v EnBloyw,- ~ ¥ei Sqwl Oppo^ife, . j ■ . 

; . I". •.; 


LECTURER 'A' 
IN RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

f^,313-£13,12S (award pending) 
Post Ref: 84/10 

Applications are invited from graduates 
or diplomnjes in Home Economics or a 
re aied discipline who also have qualific- 
ations nnd experience In Management/ 1 
Business Studies. 

and u nP ,lcflfion f ona* 
TrcaMircr^ * rron1 ,he Secretary and 

Frit* . c W r * da, ‘ c r ° r oppHcnllonj Is 
Friday «th June I9R4. 

1 148291 

THE 

queens college 

GLASGOW m 

I I’iirk Drive (iliujsnv. < ;.l ti|.F> W-Mj 
Tel MI-.TMam : 

LA Scoiiish Cunliiil Institution. 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

Department of Business and Profesalonal Stud 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY (Two Posts) 

tovfted for two posts in accountancy. Th* meat 
™L°!°?‘ B - 1 P “ch case must ba a graduate wlih taachlng etpaderen 

‘■PPOtotment at Senior Lecturer level. 
mnnjrtn!*^ 1 ? 86 P° >to f vv,H attract candidates wlih a high 
^affjmwit accounting. The other will be ott/flctfve tocandt^av' 
■r!^ C I_ C _ fl . X P e ? M ,n ^anctal management and/or In ths W«v*x, 

ou. ^ - 

U i’Z“^ annurt,,untf “^«vlew). . . 

Afpointmenta may be made at alther Lecturer II or Senior Uew 
but the maximum salary on appointment win be AW® f 

applicant to take up appointment as soon as poa** 
^»>9 ttat » for applications : IE June 1984. , j 

p..^ Br P^rtlcutare and application forme are available from® 
122222." SBCt J? n - Teeselda Polytechnic. Borough 
Mitwieabrough, Cleveland T81 3BA. Tel: (08421 21B121 Ext 4'' 


H 


>a 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
^^SLKKW 00 nnd ' L 
.PART-TIME 
^CTORERIN 
J^nBRAITONB 

QJIJCESERVTCis, 

m^ketingand 

^SgANISATlON 

BEHAVIOUR 



Bristol Poly 

Business Studios : 


SOCIAL SC® 

GRADUATI 

prepared to underw 
degree. . 

Enoufrlea to _5. r 


« isriag 
-Kssmo 1 . “ 


|Ut - tiMES HIGHER EplIC ATION SUPPLEMENT 1.6.8 

Polytechnics continued 


' KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Engineering 

Department of Computing and Information Systems Design 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Kingston Polytechnic has developed into one of the leading institutions for 
undergraduate and postgraduate education in Information Technology. Each of the 
above departments operates an Honours degree course and a master’s course, with a 
postgraduate population of over 80 MSc students, supported by SERC and many, in 
addition, by Industry via an ICL/SERC advanced integrated postgraduate scheme. The 
departments have an excellent research record in Software Engineering, Man-machine 
Interfaces, Expert Systems and Computer-aided Engineering. 

Applications are now invited for several positions at Senior Lecturer and Lecturer II 
level Preference will be given to applicants with strong motivation to specialise in 
DATA MODELLING & ANALYSIS DATA DASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

APPLICATION GENERATORS DISTRIBUTED SYSTEMS EXPERT SYSTEMS 
although applications in other fields will be welcomed. Research and consultancy are 
encouraged and opportunities exist for part-time study for a higher degree. Salary range 
Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer £7860-£I4,Q88 including London allowance (under review). 

Send for further details and application form (to be returned by 22 June) from 
Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames, KT] 
2EE. Tel: 01-549 1366 ext 287. 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited forthe following temporary one year 
appointments lor the academic year 1 984/85. 

School of Accounting and Applied 
Economics 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

Applicants should have a good degree in Economics with an 
Interest In and knowledge of the application of economics to 
business problems anopubllc policy Issues. The tesching 
programme will Include both degree and profesalonal 
courses. Please Indicate teaching and research interests. 

Business School 

LECTURER II IN BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 

To leach prlnclpallyon BTEC Higher National courses in 
Business Studies. Previous experience of cross modular 
aBBlgnmenl work would be an advantage whilst relevant 
Industrial experience Is highly desirable. 

School of Mathematics and Computing 

LECTURER II IN COMPUTING 
(2 Posts) 

Applicants should have atrong Interests In Computing and Its 
applications. Please specify experience and fields oflnlereat. 

Polytechnic Library 

LECTURER I - ASSISTANT 
TUTOR LIBRARIAN 
(NJC Conditions of Service) 

Applicants must be qualified librarians able to look attar the 
ngal section of the library and Ihe European Documentation 
Centre within the social sciences team. 

8alaryScale8: 

U:£5,649-£9,735 LII:E7,215-£1 1,568 

Detate from: 

The Services Officer, Leeds Polyteohnlc, Calverley 
Street, Leeds L81 SHE. Tel: 0632 462355. ' 

Closing date; 1 5th June 1984. Please enclose aae. 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Dopartment of srudont 

Sarvltoa anti Ranlntry 

ScS £7,191 - £7.896 

Applications are Invlleu 
for tlta post or Administra- 
tive Asalarnnt In the 
CouraaB. Commit taas and 
Research Section or the 
Avadomlc Reals try, 

The Hii«ic 8 #rul applicant 
for this key past Will bo 
rosponslblo to tha Asala- 
tnnt Academic Registrar 
tC.C.A.R.) for u wide 
range of duties related to 
the approval, validation 
and review of course. He/ 
she will be required to do- 
monatratelnltlutlve flair 
nnd to work aa part of the 
team roaponalbla for con- 
trol course DdmlnlBtrnilun. 

Major reaponsiblltloB of 
thU poit Include uxtenalve 
liaison with CN A A and 
Bunlur ariulemlr ntnff; co- 
ordination of moot I no* and 
visits related to thu valida- 
tion of course records and 
vnllilutlrm pranrnmmen; 
loimmUi’M nervlcliw. , 

AnplU-unta should ba 
graduate* or eqiilyalont 
and muat have ralovant 
administrative experience. 


Anyone wiahlnn to dis- 
cus# tho past may contact 
tlio Aaa/»t»nt Academic 
llnglalrnr Tel: 20811, Ext. 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London 
SEl OAA 

teSWAWAS 

lecturer 

TP n^ENIOR 
LE( 32fRER IN FOOD 

processing 

.(Raf; AB.01) 


VPWS 


tg£&%ge*Bssi& 

^r^ssf.s’ssssf. 
wsv^'s&sr a 

SH.'SK 8 ® -ISalSSJEr^-S:: 

*^tlA^ a p jy««« WOtad be 


I* 6 ' *- eii.a 1 

M^°.kc ( ir uBiva 


. „'Li 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytecnnic 

Faculty of Humanities 
School of Modern Languages 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER LH IN 
FRENCH STUDIES 

Re-advert Uement 

Raf: No. A24/B3 

Thla fa e permanent half 
time poet requiring nlnejnoura 
taachlng _ . “ 

of Modern LHnguagaa on *ne 
BA (Hoim.I Modern Lan- 
auagea and Economic Studies 
and other specialised courses. 

Applicants should have the 
appropriate qualifications 
and/or experience to teacn 
French general and applied 
language and aepecta or tne 
French economy. 

Salary la equivalent to half 
or tha full-tima Lecturer II 
Scale. 

Burnham F.E.: Lecturer II 
£7.319-41 1 ,568 per annum. 

Previous applicants need 
not ra>apply. 

For further dotslla and 
pp I (cation forma pie ms call 
uur 24 hour . lalepho 
answering aervlea ipjt 
333136) or write cncloiilne a 
stamped addraeaad . foolacap 

lmlth“ P Admlnii»tfative Assla 

^ 1 . ^o^fe a p^]vtacK 
Ellison Butldlng. Ellison 

Place, Newcastle , upon 

Tyne Nbi BST. to whdm com- 
pleted forma should _be 
returned quoting the 
apes number by 15 June 


Application forma and 
further details arc avail- 
able from tha Peraonnol 
Department, Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, Ifttlforda 

II oimQ. Fitzalan Squara. 
Shefrinld SI 2 BB. „Toli 
0742 30911, Bxt. 23AI. 

Please quote vacancy no. 
A/25/84. Closing Date IStli 
Juno. 

It la the policy of the 
Sherrield City Council to 
provide equal employment 
opportunities and consid- 
eration will be glvon to all 
suitably experienced and 
qualified applicants re- 
gardless or handicap, sex 
or roce. HS 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Re-Advertlaamant 
Faculty of Engineering 
School of Power Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
AIDED 

ENGINEERING 

Ref No. A7/84 
Applications are Invited 
from 


OI LUIIIMUtBID -.--m.--. 

onflineorlng design ana man- 

ufocture. A part leu lor Into rust 

In the Integra tlon of CAD and 
CAM la essential. 

Tho aucceasful candidate 
will be expected to teach at all 
levels or courses, offerod by 
the Faculty Including diploma, 
degree and short courses for 
Industry. 


Industry. 

Research and consultancy 
are bncourngod ana the suc- 
cessful candidate will join an 
enthusiaatlc group whlsh ts 
developing CAE. 

Burnham FE: Senior Lec- 
turer £ 10 , 68 S — £1 B.553 (bar) 
— £13.443 per annum. 

Previous applicants . need 
not re-apply- 

For further detalla and 
application forms ploa»e .call 
our ' 34 hour tolephone 

nnawerina bopv!c 6 (068® 
3331261 or write S" C fSSfcrti 2 
fttUtlDAQ ■ fOaiRCRP 

envelope to Mrs Rosemary 

son Place. Newcastle upon 

3£fS5g,b«W 


Oxford Polytechnic 

IJopaMiiii-ni ■>( (.ixulouy ,m>| 
Piiyalfal inn. r-s 

LECTURER 
II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(PHYSICS) 

Rpf: GPS/30 

Appllcutlons nrr Invited [nr 
the post of Lecturer Jl/Senlnr 
Lccturer In Physics (ram I 
September 1984. Applicants 
should huvn a hiuh re anarch 

E iotcntlal and a strong Interest 
n teaching. Preference may bn 
given to candidate with 
expetlnnce In electronics, 
mlcrucnmputero and solid 
state plivslcs. Physics ro search 
areas In the Department 
Include applications of laser 
doppler velodmetry to the 
measurement of akin blood 
flow, preparation of optically 
selective thin films. Imaue 
processing techniques In elec- 


tron microscopy and quantita- 
tive x-ray mlcroenalysls and 
the design of renewable 


energy systems. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to contribute to tha research 
work of the Department and a 
willingness to make Industrial 
contacts with a view to 
developing consultancy will be 
encouraged. 

Salary Scale: Lit £7.213 — 
£11,568: SL £10.683 - 

£13.443. under review. 

8ERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

Ref: OPS(R3 ) 

Applications are Invited far 
a Science and Engineering 
Research Council Collabora- 
tive Training Award Stuilent- 
ahlp which will bo held In 
conjunction with Applied 
Photophyslca Ltd., London. 

J ho project Involves the 
sslgn ana construction or a 
portable Integrating spliaro 
reflectomater for tlio meu- 
■uremont or tlio optical pro- 
parties of absorbing and 
transmitting surfaces used In 
aolnr collectors. Work will 
Involve spoctral correction 
end calibration of lamp 
sources, design of transfer 
optica ana Integrating 
spheres, detector selection 
and calibration, design of 
electronic circuitry end con- 
struction and testing of the 
portable Instrument. 

The successful applicant 
will Jain a small group work- 
ing oil the development of 
spectrally selective materials 
for Bolar collectors and will 
spend up to three mom ha 
working in London with the 
Industrial collaborator. 

Applied Photophyslca Ltd are 
a leading company who spe- 
clallaa In the design and menu 
lecture of optical Instruments 
nnd excellent facilities are 
available ror tha project 

Eucceasful completion of 
the project will load to the 


degree of MPhll. Applicants 
should have or expect to have 
a goad honours degree, pre- 


ferably In physics or alec- 
iron lea and possess u strong 
Interest In the design of 
Instrumentation. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
n/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

Reft QPB/3I 

Applications ore Invited for 
a one-year, full time tempo- 
rary post In the Department 
from suitably qualified candi- 


dates. The post will be avail- 
able from 1 September 1984 
to 31 August 1985. 

Tha successful candidate 
will in part, ba responsible for 
the teaching of Petrology end 
Mineralogy as part of the 
Polytechnic's modular degree 
course. Petrology end Miner- 
al agy are taught within the 
named degreo In Earth Sci- 
ences and tho Oaoloay single 
field honours degree. 

Teaching responsibilities 
will be In at least two of the 
following areas! Metamorphlc 
Petrology: Igneous Petrology 
with special reference to Plu- 
tonic Rocks: Introductory 

Mineralogy and Petrology. In 
addition the successful candi 
date will bo required [to super 
vise undergraduate field tripe 
may be required to teach geo 
logical map work and. w' 
encourage 
research. 

«!:$?: "'a? 1 ^o.ieV 5 “ 

£13,443. under review. 

Further detalla and applica- 
tion forms for Post Ref Num- 


bers: OPS/30: OPB (R3) and 

S PS/31 are available from the 
t affine Department Ext.364. 

The closing date for ell 
these poets la 15 June 1884. 

Oxford Polytechnic, Gipsy 
Lane. Headlngton, Oxford 
O^cqf 0 BP Telephone: (0863^ 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

Department of Information 
^ Technology Studies 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER 
COMMERCE/ - 
ECONOMICS . 

A Part-din* Lecturer for 
Comm ere e/Econotnlce Is 

required to teach 2 hours. per 
week on a secretarial .course 

Day and time by mutuaJanree- 

ssauraris. .b&jst 11 * 


of Daps 
London P 
House, t 

ttsfffcg. 6 


astla 8tw 

Tell 0l-2ea 
#13 


City of Uirminghaui 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of tho Built 
Environment 

Otipurl qixnl of CiuiHt nif.l lull 
and Surveyin'] 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Required to teacli Con- 
struction TnthnclOHy. Build- 
Inn Maintenance aml'or 
Manegeincnt In support of the 
Departmental prnarainmu o r 
rourses which Includes CNAA 
degrees in Estate Munayamunt 
end Quuntlly Surveying, CIOU 
and U/TEC HD end lie In Civil 
Enginaf-rlno und UullUIng 
Studies. 

Applicants should have e 
degree in an appropriate sub- 
ject and/or appropriate pro- 
fessional quoimcBiions. 

Information Inquiries: D. 
^V^Edden 021-356 6911 Cxt. 

Post tenable 1st Snptem- 
ber, 1984. 

Salary Beale: Senior Lec- 
turer £10,683— £12.552 tbarl 
£13.443 p.a. 

Further detalla and applica- 
tion forms (to bo returned by 
15th June. 19B4I from The 
Personnel Officer. City of Bir- 
mingham Polytechnic, *F‘ 
Block, Perry Barr, Bir- 
mingham B42 9SU- Tel: 021- 
356 9193 Ext. 215. H3 


Preston Polytechnic 

School of Lannungea & 

Humuiiltlea 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER U 

Applications nro Invited for 
the above post, tenable for 
one yoar, from let September 
1984 to 3 let Auqust 1985. to 
teach French end Italian to a 
variety of courses throughout 
Uie Polytechnic, to final year 
undergraduate and RSA 
Diploma levels. A higher 
degree and/or exparlonce In 
teaching French and Italian to 
RSA Diploma classes 
desirable. 


Scholarships 


University of Leicester 

DEPARTMENTAL 
RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FRENCH, CLASSICS 
(ANCIENT HISTORY), 
COMPUTING 
STUDIES, 
ECONOMICS, AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ere Invited for 
a Departmental Research 
Scholarship tenable in the 
University a Department or 
French for two years I ram 1 
October 1984. 

Scholarships tenable for up 
to three years are also avail- 
able in each of the following 
Departments: Cl antes 

(Ancient History). Computing 
Studies. Economics, nnd 
Mathematics. These Scholar- 
ships have been previously- 
advertised end previous candi- 
dates need not apply. 

Scholarships carry on 
annual maintenance award of 
£2,430 funder review) plus 
remission of foes where schol- 
ars ere to register for studies 
at the University. Departmen- 
tal Reonarch Scholars will bo 
expected to carry out IO hours 
tutorial euparvlslon lor 16 
hours laboratory demonstrat- 
ing) per week for which pay- 
ment will bn medn at ihe rata 
of CD. 63 per hour (tutorial 
supervision) or £4.80 par 
hour (laboratory demonstrat- 
ing). Those rums arc currently 
under review. Scholars under- 
taking rononrch ror the first 
time will not be expacted to 
carry out more than 6 hours 
supervision or demonstrating 
per woek in their first year. 

Further dotnlle and applica- 
tion forma ura available from 


the Rosletrar (Departmental 
Research Scholarships), 

University of Leicester, 


Salary 

£11.568. 


£7.215 - 


Application forms and fur- 
ther detalla obtainable from 
the Personnel Ofrice, Preston 
Polytechnic, Corporation 
Street, Preston PR1 BTQ. Tel: 
(0772) 262027 quoting Ref. 
No. AA/124. 

Closing date for receipt of 
completed application forme 
14tti June 1984. 

Tho Polytechnic le both a 
re-named Lancashire Poly- 
technic from September 1984. 


UlIKVUIBItr «JI luDILUHiar, 

University Road. Leicester _ 
LEI 7RH to whom applica- 
tions should bo returned by 
8 th Juna 1984- Whan request- 
ing further details please spec- 
ify the subject ores of 
proposed research. H33 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCE6 1 1 00 

to £20.000. Written terms 
on rntjiicst. Ronlonal Trust 
Ltd,, 3 1 Dover Street. Picca- 
dilly. Loudon W 1 A 4RT. r 
I'haiie 01-491 2934 or 4B9 
5416. LOOQ. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Cambridgeshire College of 
Arte & Technology 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Required (ram September 1st, or aa soon os possibla 
thereafter, a suitably qualified end experienced 
pereon tor Ihe Heaaal 


person lor iha Headship oMhla Grade VI Department. 
(Satary in (he range El B,632 to E18.327 - award 
pending.) 

Applicants should have relevant academic/ 
professional queuncauons and teaching experience, 
together with responsibility at 8 senior level In a 


college or In business. 

Details and forme, to be returned by 18th June, 
from the PrlnolpaL COAT. East Road, Cambridge 
CB1 1 PT. Tel: (6233) 63271. Ext 2036. <i«rt) 


Bulmershe College 
of Higher Education 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Salary £7,21 6-£11, 568 (under review) 

A research fellow la required lo work on an extatlng CNAA eponured 
research project Into the early employment history at a sample of CNAA 

S ad nates. The work Involves research and development at CNAA, 
runel University end North Staffordshire Polytechnic aa well as at 
Sulmorsha College of Higher Education. Candidates should possess a 


good social science degree and have experience of unvey design and 
analysis based on appropriate training In and familiarity with SPSS. Tha 
post 1 b for two years frarp October 1984, and wfll be based ai Buhnerpha 
Cottage. 

Further particulars and application forma may ba Obtained from; 
The Deputy. Principal, Bulmershe Collage of Higher Education, 
Woodlands Avenue, Earley. Reading, RG6 1HY. Tel: (leading (0734) 


The Deputy Principal, Bulmershe Collage of Highc 
Woodlands Avenue, Eeriey, Reeding. RG6 1HY. Tel: 11 
693387. 

!j ComplBtad Joima to be relumed by June 27th 18fW. 


Berkshire Cbuniy Council lean equal opportunity employer. 


^ i | 1 1 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued I Colleges of Further Education continued 


DORSET 


Lecturer 11/ 

institute Senior Lecturer 

OF HIGHER (Two Posts) 

EDUCATION 

banking finance ano/or insurance 

To devofop degree and other courses and consultancy . 

Applicants should have relevant work experience or research interests, 
and appropriate professional qualifications. 

Salary scales: LII/SL: CT215-C13.443. 

Details of application form, which must be returned by 18 June 
ISM, obtainable from The Director (Ref- THE8 31 Dorset Institute 
of Hiflher Education. WelUsdown Road, Poole, Dorset, BH12 EBB. 
Tel: 0202-E24111 axt 240. I i-*884t 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT IN 
THE SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS & 
ACCOUNTING 

(Grade V) 

( Hb-b d vert I semen t> 


The auccasoful applicant 

S /lll be leaponaibio tor the 
ion roe in Accounting Btudlee 
ana the I'rofeoatonal Accoun- 
tancy Courses. He/ehe ehauld 
have relevant experience In 
Higher Education, dis- 
tinguished academic end pro- 
fessional qualifications and a 
record of research and con- 
sultancy auch that ha/ahe can 
contribute significantly to the 
on-golng progress of research 
and consultancy In thB Col- 
lege. The appointee will be 
raaulred to mnke a commit- 
ment to both teaching end 
research. 

Candidates who have pre- 
viously applied will bo auto- 
matically reconsidered. 

Salary: £1 6. 377-El B.078 

pa Ine. 

Further details from The 
Starring orricer, Baling Col- 
lege or Higher Education. Si 
Mery's {toad, London WS 

Closing date: IS June 1984. 

HB 


PART-TIME 

LECTURERS 

Required ly prlvute col- 
lego from September to 
tenrli Business. Arroii lit all- 
ey, Secretarial tc Comput- 
l«n Mudlos. oanJclnn and 
Electronics. 

„ City College of Higher 
Education . 6 7/B3 Seven 

ftfroVSittstf, 1 }?. 0 '' HB 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

School or Library and 
Information Studies 

Ll/ll IN 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
DATABASE STUDIES 

The School offers BA(Hbns) 
and postgraduate Diploma 
courses In Ubitry and infor- 
mation Studios. Applications 
are Invited from parsons with 
a thorough knowledge or 
ayatamatlc and subject biblio- 
graphy and of computer 
applications In the field. 

Salary: LI £6,fl36-£ 10,723 
pa Inc. LII £0.802— £12,830 pa 
Inc. 


Application 
further dele 


ttlan forme 
details from 


Chief Administrative Officer 
(TD/uci Ealing College of 
Higher Education. St Mary's 
Road. London WS BRF. 


Closing date: 
1984. 


18th June 


Cambridgeshire 
College or Arts & 
Technology 

LECTURER I IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

raaulred from September 
1 9B4, or ua soon ne passible 
thereafter, to teach Physical 
Chemistry up to C3RSC Fart II 
and Honours Degree 


thereafter, to teach 
Chemistry up to OR! 


Chemistry UP to GRSC Fart II 
and Honours Degree 
standard. 

Candidates should prefer- 
ably have b PhD In Chemistry 
and must be prepared to 
undertake research In some 
aspect of Physical Chemistry. 

.Salary scale: £3.649- 

£9,768 (award pending! — 
star tin a point according to 
qualifications and experience. 


Details end forme, to be 
returned by 18th June, from: 
Admin Is iratlve Assistant. 


Department _ Of _ Science. 
CCaT, East Road, Cambridge 
CBI 1 #*T. Tel: <025 j3I 3*2902. 

Ua 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


iw. 



m 


1 l-iiv-iS- 

m 


Surrey Education 
Committee 
North East Surrey 
College of Technology 
Reigata Road, Ewell, 
Epsom, Surrey KT17 3DS 

Applications are Invited, 
from man and women for the 

feixsM.tar 01 

Deportment of Construction 
Btudiaa 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Deportment of BIdIoqIqbI 

Sciences 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MAMMALIAN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

. Salary Scale: Principal Lac- 

" adfrSSSd envelops 
Jh? r pertlculora and applica- 
tion form from the Vlce- 


Shropahire Education 
Committee ; 

■ Shrewsbury College of 
Art and Technology 
London Road, 

. Shrewabury. 

(Teli 0743 61644) 

| - V K. Applications ora incited for 
the- post of: 

[ GRAPHIC DESIGN 
PART-TIME 
! LECTURER 

1 P.SSK 

and QAn/DATEC students ror 
11 hours par week starting 
September, IS84. Preference 
1 will be given to recant gradu- 
ates who could offer e wide 
range of graphic dfHelplinbq. 

For further details and 
application forms please apply 
„ to the Principal at the CoUega. 
n to whom they should t>e 
returned two week* ertar .the - 
- appearenoveF aws» odueMlee-'u 
merit. H3 


Shropshire Education 
Committee 
Shrewsbury College of 
Art & Technology 
London Road, 
ShrewBbuiy 
(Tel: 0743 61644) 

ar* invited for 

„ fashion design 

VISITING PART-TIME 
LECTURER 

S , A. professional Fashion 
leal oner required during the 
prfng and Summer terms of 
Academia year 19M/B5 to give 
a lively and craatlvo Introduc- 
Uan to Fashion Design. Pash 
Ion Illustration snd some 
psiteiTi making to Foundation 
and O A D/D A TEC studento. 
The post to com promise 25 6 
hours of block teaching which 
might be tailored to suit the 
successful candidate. 

For further details end 
appllceupn forms plaase apply 


returned two weeks attar the 
appearance of into. sdvertlg^ . 

Colleges of Further 
Education 


. Gloucestershire v 
College of Arte and 
Technology 

mjnssttF* “ v, “^ ot, “ 

HEAD OF i 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT AND - 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
(Grade VI) _ 

1983 or 

earlier If possible.'- . .. 


llcaftone by Letter fil 
person 

ande by 
Ail 


.uni 
nlstratlva 


Regional 

Development 

Agent 

For Further Education Unit 
Bristol 

Up to £16,656 

As part of the PICKUP (Professional Industrial and Commercial 
Updating} Programme, the Further Education Unit wishes to 
appoint an Agent to further develop post-experience 
vocational education in universities, polytechnics and colleges 
in the South West region. The PICKUP Programme is now 
expanding Into Local Collaborative Projects Involving 
educational institutions and industry; FE/HE Marketing; and 
further PICKUP curriculum development. 

Applicants should preferably have experience of industry 
and/or commerce, and of FE/HE - ideally including mid- 
career vocational education. They must also possess a current 
driving licence as considerable travel will be necessary. 

Starting salary will be within the range £12,399*£ 16,668. This 
appointment, based at Bristol Polytechnic, will be fora period 
of two yeare initially and secondment arrangements will be 
acceptable. 

For detailed Information and an application form, to be 
returned by 16 June 1884, please ring 01-928 9222 ext 2054 
or 3138. Or write to: The FEUfPICKUP Co ordinator's 
Office, Room 6/21, Elizabeth House, 

39 York Road, London SW1 7PH. 

It Is hoped thBt the successful r-rr-m^Wj/f. 

candidate will take up post In 1 J H .0 1 1 J lSCk. 

September 1984. LiUi UU| 


Thames Polytechnic 
Students* Union 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

The Administrative Officer 
la the member of atnff respon- 
sible for servicing commit- 
tees, Finance and atnff 
Mnnuoemeut. 

An appreciation af Stu- 
dents’ Unions and eoma ttnan- 
ciul ability nan cut (nl. 

Salary 1*.0. 1 . 

Application forme (return- 
able by 18th Juno 19841 
rrum:- The Acini in Imrutlvo 
Office. Thaiui'N Polytechnic 
Students' Union, Thoinun 
Street, Woolwich, London 
SEIS 6IID. Tel: 0I-R38 0618. 

H12 


C'iyofNe^ 

“aSp' 

s3S&scs 

(Burnham U«S| I 

appUcauYn 

awwTsefcgj 

ft ‘ 


Colleges and Departments of Art. 

DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Exeter College of Art and Design 

PRINCIPAL 

The Governors Invite applications from suitably qualified 
persons with exporlence In Higher Education In Art and 
Design, for the post of Principal, which will become vacant on 
1st January 1985 on the retirement of Clifford Flshwick, ATD. 

Salary range Group IV - 08,141 -£19,269 (under reviewl 

Application forma and details from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Exeter College of Art and Dosign, Earl Rlchords 
Road North, Exeter, EX2 6AS, to whom completed 
applications must be received by Ifith June, 1984. 


Administration 


University Entrance 
And School - 
Examinations Council 

School Examinations 
Department 

ASSISTANT TEST 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

_ Th'x school Examinations 
papactmam, which con- 
examination 
Iff" M !*.Jt* ,lv ?r«l«» °> t-on- 
appoint an 
Assistant Teat Develop- 

Baiter js.> ?l " a 
wEuSrewBtass 

Servlei ° D vf*S ,^ n 

&2EHP 1 assist in a with pre- 


University of 
Southampton 

Pr l[»*ry Madlpol Cere Unit 
of the Medical School 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
CO-ORDINATOR 
(ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 1(B)) 

^SBBte'dJBsa 

with squivslant 


«Uo- ■•»*» prstoHting of 
graded assessment mnta- 
E , *i5:-5 kp I?' ,canW must hav 

S.JL D P d .P“V" B °r equlva 
In h&thematlcs or Set- 
•[)*• or Technology, admi- 
°* pop i B, Ke in the 
oommjttae work, toschf no 
SiSSfi «•' knowledge o? 
examination . structures ■ and 
. examining methods In 

i£§22 d W , * Bhpo 'l* . Know 
of 'research, factini- 
quea, basic - statistics bid 
experience. Ih test dev “ 

Jy desirable 


&UoTrnd a% q p U ete 

hxsed at Aldermooi 
Uni varsity ' s t ascii (ng practice 




testis: 

“K 


„ Bxperlertce 
Hospital 
would be a 
not eaxentl 


■ .pSKp.'jfjn ?‘ r Ksai "' Hi ,s 1 " 

■“ y “ l ' B blB 'rj-Oin Mia*" J ■ 8*1 h* of 

ofrlM^*slS!!!ir Personnel 


nMtfWSgJBi.. 

Further particulars' 


^ ii : x : • 'li'* 1 V Hv r •’ •• 


Research 


SOUTHERN EXAMINING GROUP ■ 

16 + 

EXAMINATIONS 

RESEARCH 

PROJECT 

Post of | 

Research Officer | 

Based at the Offices of | 
The Associated Examining Board I 

(RE ADVERTISEMENT) I 

Applications aro Invited for a new fixed term post In the 
Associated Examining Board’s Reaoarch Unit. A Research 
Officer is requited to work on this major project studying ito 
operation of examinations which make use of different 
papers for candidates of differing abilities. The main elm of 
the research is to idontify auccossful procedures for the 
setting and grading of such examinations. 

Applicants should have efthor a higher degree in, or work 
experience of. a field related to tho measurement of human 
atlributoa such as educational achlavomant. A sound 
knowledge of the ala tlstlcol methods commonly used in 
educational moastiremont Is required, together with some 
familiarity with compu ting tochnlques. Experience of 
toaching and public examination procedures would be an 
advontnge. 

Tho projoct is jointly fundod by the Socondary 
Examinations Council and tho Souihern Examining Group 
ond Is scheduled to run from June 1984 to the end of 
Docombor 1987; tho appointment Is for the duration of the 
project . The salary is allgnad with those ol academic 
University staff. Tire current Research Officer Beulah 
£9,875 x nine annual increments to £14,125 per annum. The 
starting point on lha acalo will dopnnd on qualifications ana 
experience. 

The projoct will be based at the A.E.B.'s ofllcBS, cutwjjj 
In Aldershot. However, tiie Board la scheduled lo mova Isu 
In 1985 to purpose-built promises about tan miles awsy si 
Stag Hill In Guildford. 

Further information, together with an application 
form, may be obtained from the Personnel Manage. 

The Associated Examining Board, Wellington Houifc 
Aldershot, Hampshire, GU11 1 BO. (Tel: Aldershot 2666U 
to whom completed forms of application must ba 
returned within three weeks of the appearance of tnn 
advertisement. Previous applicants will automatically E 
re- considered. imp 


Research continued 


■"TBar"" 

Norwich 

RESEARCH 

fellow 

h uon-Wettam An, BspacWfy tubal. 
^ cm pwColunititan. Applications 
■n imtod 1 m thk tolUwrthlp In lha School 
2Vni Arts i«J Music wNch to lanabto 
iL is Much tOS5 to 28th February 
t«u Tbs Restart* Fallow will conduct 
nsiMch HO lha rttevom obfacta (n lha 
toyt sfd Usa 8aJnsbuiy Collection. 
uy<M wfl ba Invofvod in lha toaching 
rtansrr* and conduct research Into 
omUsms o< isaohlng from this mato- 
68 stiiln Bw acsdanVc context ol lha 
dtgrsi m lha History olAitalUEA. 
«li«vv*9 be within lha range C7, ISO to 
M530 par annum functor review) plus 
USSbsnafe. 

ANlleatlana, which should contain a 
W ainteulutn vliaa, Including axoot 
Mi of birth, togsthsr with the names 
ml sddressM cl two pareons to 
irtttM refsrsnoa may ba mseto, should 
ba sent lo: 

ThsSwtor Mmlnlatrstlvs Assistant 
Fins Aits and Muslo 
UnlvstaHy of East Anglia 
Norwich NR4 7TJ 

tram whom (urthac particulate may be 
cUalnetf, not later than 26th June 1004. 

(14887) 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

School of Civil Engineering 
and Transport 

OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR RESEARCH 

The School 1 b able to offer 
the following positions 
between now and the autumn: 

1 RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

(RESEARCHER B) 

Salary £8. 302-El 0, 788 

2 RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
(RESEARCHER A) 

Salary £0.9S4-£A,63fi 

1 SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
COMPUTATIONAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Applications arg invited lor a two-year post 
in the School of English and AmaiKsn 
StetflM beginning 1 October 1984, to 
WKfsrtrin research Into aspects of the 
computer generation of natural language 
dialogue. Candidates should hare s 
doctorate, or equivalent research 
nperlence In one or more of the arau 
which in relevant to Hi project; 
InguWee (sspedafly (omul pragmatics 
ordlaeourea structure), psychology or 
•rifflcW bttenigeflCe, and should Ideally ba 
jammer wtoi Ltep. Prolog, or Pop-11, 
Sdaiy wlWn tho range 0,(90 to £8,530 
Mr, annum (under review), phis USB 


- Tho pdbu will be available 
. jbr re !• arch work In Struc- 
Wra! Enoinearing (preferably 


renrrata struct ures, dynamics 
, ■tkWUtVl and 
Osotechnlcs, 

^Applleanta should hold or 
wLfX- 6 * 1 " 0 . to obtain aoad 
lit Civil or Struc- 
rJH 1 ?*IB tn uBrlng and In tho 
g*e of Ins Fellowship should 
research 


relevant 

Wperteoce. 


I’M 

; ^y*du,te h dm wSS'hfctiSu 


^■JT/^ther particulars and 

:««S' , fiS.,.>-Es J „3Sf. w a ,°S 

JJjj Closing date: ,14th 


AppMne, which should oopuhi a M 
ountculHii vttad, Indwing exact dais Of 
Wjtti, logetiier watt the names end 
! aflfifWW rt )wo oeriofls , to whom 
jWihMM may bo medt. abouftf be eent to 
0{. 8.8. Putman, School of Engisn and 
Ammftan Btudies. (Miwreity of East 
AnoHe. Harwich. Nftt 7TJ, Iram wtmm 


UNIVERSITY OF EWT 

Nomldi 

RESEARCH IJjJ 

motor imdustw 

A ReBoaich 

wortasem^oliW^^ 

Professor Krish Bhai® * # pr 
the moior 

research Interests. ' « v 

candidate wH! 

research Wo w 
CandWsteS 

win be an athreiW- 

year from ^ 

Appticams 


University of 
! _ Leeds 

j.. fxhool of Education 

PART-TIME pre- 
■ UOCTORAL 
l RESEARCH 

assistant 

' 51® Invited for 

°* n3 

M honours „A good 

' 1 n Socl al 8cl- 

■.T.& 1 ■jfiSS's£sr , a:v , .*.t 
:ii9£VW1P3*^B. , Lsi 


sa . j-?5s 

TT ,,, “Uon fl and experience . 

rl^53 qu , lr i?« m, y bo 

|S$rrbi 
and rur * 

, WlMM^L oa l'W data for 
... t 07 "- lo .June 1984. 
. HI 1 


7^ty 0 fLeed 8 

i ' .pSf?EARCH 

'iiiggSSEl:- 

! l'- ■' VPKmal -t. • •• 


The University of 
Manchester 

The Financial Control 
Research Institute Limited 

has funded e 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
STRATEGIC 
CONTROL 

tenable for two years from 
lat July. 1984 or later at the 
Manchester Business School 
to carry out a research project 
on the waye In which strategic 
targets are set out with 
rospect to product or service 
quality among British com- 
panies, how measures are 
made to ensure attainment, 
and how Improvements In 
these procedures may he 
enacted by the application of 
techniques drawn from finan- 
cial control methodology. The 
Bucceaeful candidate may be 
salted to conduct research on 
other dimensions of strategy, 
besides quality, during the 


MBA or equivalent, or (2) 
with business research 
experience, or tSl with en 
accountancy qualification or 
(4) with practical knowledge 
of marketing and strategic 

B tanning. A salary on the 
.esearcli Fellowship scale, 
£7 ,190— £1 1 ,618 pa, Is 
envisaged. Further particulars 
and application forms (return- 
able by Bth June) from the 
Registrar, The_ University. 


Manchester Ml 3 9PL. Quote 
Ref. 1 17/84/THBB H11 


University of London 
Charing Ctobb Hospital 
and Westminster Medical 
Schools 

Applications ars invited ror 
the post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to participate in the evalua- 
tion or a remote teaching 
system using closed-circuit 
television. 

Applicants should have a 
qualification In education, 
education psychology or e 
related social science, 


research. Some knowledge of 
medical education ie also 
required. 

Salary within the Univer- 
sity ResourcU Start IB scula, 
£6,310— £B, 330 p.e. plus 

£1. 186 p.a. London 


1DIQVOU SUUBI HLIDIILT I 

experience in quantitative ena 
qualitative methods or educa- 
tional evaluation and 


I— L.UI 1 UUH 

Allowance. 

Further details from and 
applications with full curricu- 
lum vitae together with names 
end addresses or two referees 
to The Secretary. Charing 
Croee Hospital Medical 
School. Tho Reynolds Build- 
ing, St. Dunstan’S Road, 
London W6 BRP., by 18th 
June, HU 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty or Engineering 

Applications are Invited I or 
the position of 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

to Join an Industry-spon- 
sored research protect 
concerned with the develop- 
ment of a new machine archi- 
tecture Tor pattern 

recognition, 

Thla Is a rare opportunity 
Tor a well -aunltf led graduate 
In any discipline with a good 
knowledge of programming, 
to enter an area or research 
offering rich rewards. 

Salary range _ £5,592— 
£6,768 Inclusive of London 
weighting. 

Application forms with fur- 
ther details., from Personnel , 
Officer, ~ Kingston Poly- 
technic, Penrhyn Hoad. King- 
ston UPOP Thames, ■KT I SEE. 
Tel ! 01-349 1566 fext.2B7 

Further Information prior 
to application: phone George 
Rzevakl an Ext. 226 HI) 


University of Liverpool 

Department of Psychology 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
BEHAVIOURAL 
NEUROSCIENCE 

Applications are invited far 
a three year BERC 
studentship, tenable from let 

successful candidate will p 
expected to Join 
research areas cui . 
ureued In the denar 

or Jf?« 

itto. 


Overseas 


T enured Appointment 

Senior Lecturer 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
(Developmental Disabilities) 

Teach, develop and co-ordinate occupational 
therapy theory snd practice including develop- 
mental disabilities within undergraduate and post- 
graduate programmes in the School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy. Provide educational leadership 
end undertake administrative duties. 

Applicants must have qualified from e WFOT 
recognised School, have relevant postgraduate 
qualifications and previous tertiary teaching 
experience. At least five years clinical expsrlenoe 
with a minimum of three years in the area of de- 
velopmental occupational therapy Is required. 
(Ref. 675.) 

Salary range: 8snlor Lecturer $32,077 - S3B.0BB: (Pending Govern- 
ment reuflcstion. this anruil ran It eub]ect la ■ 6 < *> In era mi I 
OiteHllotUoni: Candidate! with teller qutlineetioni than listed above 
win be considered at Other thin lha tdvartiitd (aval ol eppolnimini 
Condition! Include teroi (or ippofniee and family phu taibtenci with 
removal aipsnits; luparinnuaUon 

Applloatlonn Daiitii Including the names and eddrtiisi of Him nfereei 
ihould be submitted In dupBotte not liter than 29 Juna IBM to the Ev 
eoutiva Officer. Waatam Auatralia Houaa. IIS Strand. London WC2R 
OAJ. from whom further Information may beobtsinicL 
Whan epplyirgolaaie quota Sal No. and Coda HE6 


FU 


BERLIN 


Faohberalah Fremdspraahllche Phllotoglen - 
Institut f Ur EngHaohe Phltologle 


Lektor/in 


The English Dspsrtmsnt of the Free University of Berlin hss s 
vacancy in the field of Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language, beginning October 1, 1984. Duties will include 
essay and translation courses an an advanced level as well as 
Introductory oourses in linguistics. 

Applicants must be native speakers of English snd should 
have a good knowledge of German. Furthermore, an M.A. In 
English (Linguistics, Applied Linguistics, TESOL/TEFL, 
Foreign Language Education Certificate, etc.) and at least 
three years of teaching experience are required. The contract 
will ba limited to five years. Salary will be In the range DM 
46.000 to DM 49.000 gross par annum. 

Letters of application with curriculum vitae and relevant 
academic record should be sent within tour weeks to; 
Frele Unlverelttit Berlin, Instltut fOr Englleche Phlloiogle, 
GoBleretraBe 2-4, D-1 000 Berlin 33. 


■9WB THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
O-Xj INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 

W LECTURER 
IN GEOLOGY 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

SALARY $A24,353 TO $A31,994 p.a. 

A geologist with interests in applied sedimentary geology 
Is sought to (1(1 a tenured position as Lecturer in the 
Department of Applied Geology. Requirements are a 


genuine enthusiasm for leaching plus special Interest in 
aspects of sedimentary geology, Including current 
applications to coal exploration and/or mining. 


eoiogy Including current 
on and/or mining. 


The Department at Applied Geology is part of the School 
of Chemical and Earth Sciences, and offers underaraduate 
and post-graduate courses Including a tour-year Bachelor 
of Applied Science In Geology. The Department has eight 


academic staff. It Is active In research and appropriately 
specialised consultation to Industry and Government, 
but sees training of professional geologists as Its primary 
task. 

Applicants should possess a higher degree preferably at 
doctoral level with relevant experience In teaching and/ 
or Industrial applications of geology. The President of 
the Institute will bB In London during the second week 
of July 19B4 for selected Interviews. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
Fans and e contribution toward removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan 
Scheme is also available. With consent of Council, 
academic staff are permitted to undertake limited 
consulting work. 

Applications should Include full details of academic and 

C Sessional background. ThB names and addresses of 
)6 referees, from whom confidential reports may be 
obtained, should be Included. In reply please quote 
Reference No.: 84/096. 

Details of conditions ol employment and further 
Information regarding this position can be obtained from: 

Official Seoretanr 
N.S.W. Government Office 
66 Strand 

LONDON WX2N BLZ 
Applications close 29th June, 1QB4. 


ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 
American University of 
Beirut, Lebanon 

The Department ol English Invitee 
applications for faculty poelilona 
(instructor I aval) in ha Freshman - 
Sophomore English Communf- 
oation SkfJlB Program, available 
October 1, 1684. Appo/nimanla of 
candidates who hold the M.A. 
degree in TEFL (or equivalent), and 
who have experience In lha 
teaching ol English to foreign 
students, are normally lor a ihrae- 
year contract period. 

Interested parsons should send 
(heir Inhere of inquiry, curriculum 
vitae, and lattsra of 
raoommendatlon lo: Chairman, 
Dept, of English. American 
University of Bslnit, Beirut, 
Lebanon, or to the Chairman In care 
of: American University of Beirut, 
New Yolk Office, 850 Third Avenue, 
18th Root. New York, NY 10022. 
AUB Is an EO/AA employer. 

(1«M) 


American University ol Beirut 
Lebanon 

Deportment of Englleh 
invites applications for (acuity 
position In Hs Center tor EngJIsn 
Language Research and 
Teaching, available 1st October, 
19B4. The vacancy Is In the area 
of linguistics, applied Itoaulstfcs, 
and tne leeching of English as a 
foreign language. The PhD 
degree In iheoratloal linguistics, 
applied linguistics or a related 
field la required. Preference 
given to candidates with 
experience teaching EFL at the 
secondary lave) and with teaoher 
training experience at the 
university level. The appointee 
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will teaoh undergraduate and 
graduate courses In linguistics 
and methodology, and will 
supervise research and 
development In EFL studies. 
Appointment of candidates 
holding the PhD degree ia 
normally lor a three -year 
oon trad period, interested 
persona should send their letters 
of inquliy, curriculum vitae, and 
letters of recommendation by air 
mall to: 

Chairman, Dept of English, 
American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon, or to the 
Chairman In oare of: American 


University of Beirut, New York 
Office, 850 Third Avenue, 18th 
Floor, New York, NY 10022. 
AUB Ie an AA and Ep 
employer. 
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MEMCO KUWAIT 

Lecturer in 
Economics 

tint year of a British Univeiilty Honofiu Deoree and landing to a 

at ■ flood honour* degree In 

Eronotoin end ihould have the knowledge and oMly to leach 
Mathematic* B ad SlattoUna, a! the laval laaulred. Previous 
JSSlISSflri.M. 1. doaireble, praimabty lo accountancy 

mnHsnl \snt tree lumtehed accommodation, two month* annual 
SSTta 3dK Stic end .pedal boUJay*. and bee air 
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Research 

continued 


University of 
Birmingham 

Departmep^oTf Medieval 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
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UNITED ITU 
posit Iona at 
leaea and otl 
higher and 
are regularly 
■ubject oroaa 
United State 
on aubacrlpt 
bulletin pro 
poaltlona w 
Acadaralc O 
East . 39th 
Now York 1 

kTSB. Acodamie 
unlveralklaa, col- 
tor Inatltutlona of 
further aducatlon 
available In moat 
in all porta of the 
!■ For Information 
on* to a monthly 
vldina details on 
rlta to Over-os oh 
pporiunltiao, 949 
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